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PREFACE 


TO PART THE SECOND. 


WHEN the author published the first Volume of these 
Travels, he proposed to divide the work into three por¬ 
tions. The observations made in “ Greece, Syria, and 
Egypt,” were reserved for the second part; whether con¬ 
sisting of one volume, or of more than one » This plan is 
still pursued; but from the very perplexed state of the 
Geography of the country alluded to by the word Syria, 
the less exceptionable appellation of Palcesiine was sub¬ 
stituted, in the second edition, for that of Syria. The 
same perplexity has again induced the author to alter 
what he had thus written, and to consider the present pub¬ 
lication as containing observations made in Greece, Egypt, 
and the Holy hand. 

The several names of Syria, Palestine, the Holy Land, 
the land of Canaan, the land of Judaea, and the land of 
Promise, have been used indiscriminately with reference 
to a particular territory, or separately applied to different 
parts of it. Neither ancient nor modern Geographers are 
agreed as to the precise limits intended by either of these 
appellations. According to some authors, Syria, Phoe- 
nice, and Palestine, were three distinct regions. Others 
include, within the Syrian frontier, not only Phcenice and 
Palestine, but also Mesopotamia. Strabo describes Syria 
as comprehending all the country from Mount Amanus 
and the river Euphrates to Arabia and to Egypt*. The 
word Palestine occurs only once, incidentally in all his 
writings 6 . Yet the name was in use above four centuries 

a Strabon. Geog lib. xvi p. 1063. ed. Oxon. 1807. 

b Lib. xvi. p. 1103. ed. Oxon. It is found in the following authors, 
according to the references which I have collected from Reland's Palsees- 
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anterior to the Christian iEra, as appears by several pas¬ 
sages in the text of Herodotus', who describes Palestine 
as that country which reaches from the borders of Egypt 
as far as Phoenice. Plinjl’ separates the two countries of 
Phcenice and Palestine in more than one instance d . Pho- 
cas, who visited the Holy Land in the.twelfth century', 
and wrote the account of it so highly esteemed by Leo 
Allatius f , evidently distinguishes Palaestine both from Gal- 
lilee and Samaria s. Brocardus, who travelled a century 
after Phocas, with equal perspicuity and brevity h , extends 
the boundaries of Syria from the Tigris to Egypt; sepa¬ 
rates Phoenice from Palestine, but considers both these 
countries as belonging to Judaea and Samaria, into which 
kingdoms the Holy Land was divided after the time of 
Solomon’. Considering therefore Palaestine as a part of 
the Holy Land, he divides it into three parts; the first be¬ 
ing Palestine, properly so called, whereof Jerusalem was 
the metropolis; the second, Palestine of Cesarea; and 
the third, Palaestine of Gallilee. Adrifchomius k , who 
professes to follow Brocardus 1 , considers the land of Ca-* 


tine, c. 7- Dio Cassius, lib. 37. Photius in Bibtioth. p. 1311. Julian, 
in lib. contra Christian. Flav. Vopiscus in Vit. Aureliani. Statius Sylv.. 
Ub. 3. carm. 2. Silius. Ital. lib. S. Ovid in Fastis ^ Idem, lib. 4, et 5. 
Met am. 

e Heroilot. Clio, 105. Thalia, 5. Folyhymn. 8. 

d “ Naraque Faustina Tocabatur, qua contigit Arabas, et Judica, et 
Ccele, dein Phcenice.” PKn. Hist. Nat. I 5. c. 12. “ Finis Palsestines 

centum octoginta novem millia passuum, a confinio Arabiae: deinde Phce- 
nice.” Ibid. c. 13. L. Bat. 1635. 

e A. D. 1185. 

f “ Autor elegans et accuratas, front ilia ferebant tempora, visus est.” 
Deon. Mlat. Protfat. in IvupUva.. Colon. 1653. 

g Urbis dexterx partes Carmelum et Maritimam Palsestin* oram, 
sinistra Galilseam et Samariam habent.’’ Phocas de Doc■ Syrie, Pha- 
nicia, et Palestine, cap 9. 

U Locorum Terra Sanetae Descriptio. Basil, 15S7. Brocardus tra¬ 
velled in the year 1283. See Egraont and Heyman’s Travels, vol. H. p. 
S36. Ddndbn, 1759. 

i Post tempus Salomons* in duo regna fexcrevit: unuen regnum Ju- 

dice dicebatur . ... alterum vero regnum Samariie vocabatud 

Ibid. 

k Thsatrum Terre Sancta. Colon. 1628. 

t Ibid, in Prafht. pp. 1, et 3. 
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naan, Palestine, and the Holy Land, as names of the same 
country m . In this he is not accurate; and the same re¬ 
mark may be applied to the writings of Cellarius, when he 
uses the expression “ Palastina, srn Terra Sancta n 
thereby making Palestine include all Phoenice, which it ne¬ 
ver did; although Phoenice was comprehended in the ter¬ 
ritory called Terra Sancta, or the Holy Land. Palestine 
differed from the Holy Land, as a part may be said to dif¬ 
fer from the whole. Brocardus evidently considers the 
first as being a part of the second 4 . On this account the 
author has preferred the name of the Holy Land, as be¬ 
ing the only general appellation wh.ch can be said classi¬ 
cally to comprehend the whole of that territory, distin¬ 
guished as the land of Promise to the Israelites, and by 
the passion of Jesus Christ^. It has been erroneously 
supposed that the appellation “ Terra Sancta” originated 
in the writings of Christians, who indefinitely applied it 
to that district of Syria memorable for the sufferings of 
our Saviour; but the name existed before the Christian 
cera. The epithet of Holy had been applied to every 
thing connected with the Jewish people; among whom, 
not only their cities, their priests, and their temples, had 
this epithet, but their whole territory, by way of eminence, 
was peculiarly considered as “ Holy hand.” That Phoe¬ 
nice was included within its boundaries, is evident from 
the book of Joshuas, which extends the borders of the 
tribe of Asher from Carmel unto Sidon. Hence Maun- 
drell judiciously observes r , K Near about Sidon begin the 

m Theatrum Terrae Sanctae, p. t. 

u Cellar. Geog. Antiq- passim. Vide cap. xii. lib. 3. “ De Syria? 
oap xiii. “ De Palestine,” qua et Chanaan, et Terra Sancta, &c.'’ 
tom. II. Lips. m>6. 

0 Bishop Pocooke, in his description of the Bast, considers the taro 
expressions as synonymous. See vol. 1L. part t. ch. i. London, 1745. 

p “ Jhiplici ratione nomen Terra Sancta huic regioni tribuitur, 
aliter a Judins, aUter a Christianis .” Reland De Nomine Terree Sancta. 
Vide T/tqsaur. Antiq. Ugol. val. VI. cap. 4. Hqdriani JRelandi Pahsti- 
na, Ven. 1746. 

q Joshua xix.,34 to 31. . 

r Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 45. Oxford, 1727. 

A 2 
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precincts of the Holy Land, and of that part of it in par¬ 
ticular which was allotted to Asher.” Phcenice is thus 
proved to have constituted a portion of the Holy Land; 
and that Palestine did not include Phcenice is decidedly 
manifest from a passage in Herodotus •, wherein Phcenice ; 
Palestine, and the Island of Cyprus, are separately enu¬ 
merated. Cluverius, defining the boundaries of Palestine, : 
begins by marking a line of separation between that coun¬ 
try and Phcenice *. 

Among later writers, some have extended the bounda¬ 
ries of Palestine, and others have circumscribed the limits 
of Syria. D’Anville » considers the former as including 
the whole of Phcenice, with all the western side of Anti- 
Libanus and Hermon; and Mentelle, editor of-the an¬ 
cient Geography published in the French Encyclopedia, 
confiues the latter to that part of Asia which has the Me- 

rUw^anean on the west; Mount Taurus, the river Eupbra- 

■1 . * 

tea, and a small portion of Arabia, on tire east; and the 
land of Judea, or Palestine, on the south*. D’Anville 
had considered Judea, merely as a province of Palestine. 
In fact, the several additions to the number of observations 
published concerning this part of Asia, seem rather to 
have increased than diminished the uncertainity respecting 
the geography of the country. “ Tanta est” says Selden, 
« inter prefanas et sacras literal in regionum fmibns dis- 
crepantia. Neque in Syria duntaxat nomine, sed in Ju- 
daa, et Pulastine, Judaos, utparest, sen Ebrceos a Palasr 
tinis ubique separamus ita et Scriptura. Sed Ptolemao, 
Straboni , Tacito, Syria Paleestina eadem ipsa est, qua 

' s Thalia, rap. 91. Reland has cited a passage from a most ancient 
Hebrew commentary upon Genesis, wherein a similar distinction is, as 
decisively, marked: “Et erat fames in omnibus terris , sc. in tribns terris, 
Phumicia, f ita jam turn scribebant, barbari pro Phanice,J Arabia, et 
Raisestina ” Relaudi Palaestina, cap. 7. in Thesaur. Antiq. S&crar. tom. 
VI. 33, 34. Vend, 1746. 

t Palaestina clauditur a Septentrione- Phoenice. Cluver. Geog. lib. !. 
, C. 20. p.588- Amst. 1729. 

u Voy. Carte de la Palaestine, par D'Anville. Par. 1767. 

x E^cyclop, Methodique, Geog. Anc. tom. Ill- Par . 1792. 
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Judtea: aliis diverse sunt, sic Ebrai a Palastinis dislrr - 
minantur r." This discrepancy characterizes even the 
writings of the learned Cellarius, who, at an early period, 
opened his treatise De Syria with marks of the indecision 
perplexing the sources of his information*. Dr. Weils 
in his “ Historical Geography of the Old and New Tes¬ 
tament,” restricts Syri? within much narrower limits than 
those assigned for it by Mentelle, excluding all Phcenice 
and the Holy Land. “ Although,” says he*, “ heathen au¬ 
thors do sometimes include the Holy Land as a part of Sy¬ 
ria, yet by sacred writers it is always used in a more re¬ 
strained sense; and in the New Testament, as a country 
distinct, not only from the Holy Land, but also from 
Phcenice, ( mentioned Acts xi. 19. &c.) and of which the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon were the southern part; so 
that by Syria, iu the New Testament, is to be understood 
the country lying to the east and north east of the Holy 
Land, between Phcenice and the JVIediterranean Sea to the 
west, and the river Euphrates to the East.” 

Under all these circumstances, although there may be 
something more suited to existing prejudices in the use of 
the word Palestine 1 *, the author conceives that he is accu¬ 
rate in thinking The Holy Land an appellation of more ex¬ 
tensive, although not less definite, signification*. He also be¬ 
lieves that he is the more justified in adopting this latter 
name, as distinguished from the former, because he thereby 
adheres to the clue afforded by the observations of Brocar- 
dus; an author held in the highest estimation, by men 

y Selden then quotes from Statius, Syl. V. 

Palaestini simul Ebraique liquores. 

Tide Selderu Prolegomena ad Syntagma de Syrie. 

as He is speaking of Plmy. “ JVtmie taxe fines ponit Syria .■ sed in 
hoc Melam suum sequutus erat, qui prope iisdem verbis, lib 1 cap. H. 
r ecitavit. Et ex hac opimtne videtur emanasse vt multi scriptores Sy- 
riam et Jltsyriampernisceant ac confundant Cellar. Geog. Antiq. lib. 
iii. cap. 12. p. 398. laps. 1706. 

a Histor. Geog. of the Old and New Test vol II. p. 1S9. Oxf 1801. 

b “ PaUestinx aomen, quod nobis prae reliquis .placuit, qiium buie 
operi titulnra daremus,” says Belaud, with reference to bis inestimable 
work, Palestina Illustrate. 

• Fuller, iu his “ Pisgah-sight of Palestine,” perhaps intending a sly 
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who have written most learnedly upon the country, to 
which these observations refer, Brocardus was doubly 
qualified, both by the evidences of occular demonstration 
in that pait of Asia, and a thorough knowledge of all that 
sacred or profane writers have said upon the subject, to 
ascertain its geography with ability and with precision':— 
“ Enm fere semper secutus sum, quod persuasisimum ha- 
berem, non fuisse unquani, qui voluerit magis aut vero 
eliam potueril melius, perfectam el simplicem quandam 
ad hujus rei cognitionem viam sternere d .” 

The boundaries of Palestine are physically defined by 
the face of the country: the distinction is, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, yet maintained among the inhabitants of Syria. Even 
at this hour, the vast plain, which extends westward from 
the mountains of Judaea, and is bounded by the sea, bears 
the name of Phalestinp. Accor ding to Yolney r , it “ com¬ 
prehends the whole country included between—the Me¬ 
diterranean to the west; the chain of mountains to the 
east; and two lines, one drawn to the south by Kan 
Younes s, and the other to the north, between Kaisaria, 
and the rivulet, of Yafa.” The whole of ancient 
Phoenice is thereby excluded from the boundaries of mo¬ 
dern Palestine, which is still a district independent of 
every Pacalic 1 '. In the most ancient periods of history 
its boundaries were equally restricted ; and if we examine 
those records wherein the name first occurs •, we shall be 
able to define its limits with precision. The first men- 

satire upon the age, (for it -was published in the beginning of the reign of 
Charles the Second,) refrains from calling it the Holy Land, through fear 
of being thought superstitious.: “ Lest,” as he quaintly expresses it, 

“ -wldlest I call the land Holy, this age count me superstitious.” See 
Book L c. ii p. 2. London, 1650, 

d Adrichomii Eulog. inBroeard. Vide Theat. Ter. Sanet.in Prscfat. 
p. 3. Colon. 1628. 

e “ This is the plain,- -which, under the name of Falastin, or Palestine, 
terminates on this side the country of Syria.” Volney’t travels, vol. IL - 
p, 337. London, 178 7. 

f Ibid, p. 338. 

g See Volney’s Map Of Syria, as published in the English Edition of 
his Travel?, vol. I. p. 287. London, 1787. 

h Ibid, page 329* 

i The word Pakttina lignifies nothing more than JPMUstina. St, 
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lion of it is in Genesis k , where it is stated that Isaac went 
unto Abimilech, (Rex Palastinorum ',) king of the Philis¬ 
tines, unto Gerar; and he is told not to go into Egypt, but 
to sojourn in the land of the Philistines, (Palestine,) and 
he dwelt in Gerar. Now Gerar was situated in the dis¬ 
trict afterwards occupied by the tribe of Judah, not far 
from Hebron, and between Hebron and Gaza After¬ 
wards in the book of Joshua”, where mention is made of 
the five cities of Pakesline., or of the Philistines , the fol¬ 
lowing are enumerated ; Gaza, Azotus, Ascalon, Geth or 
Gath and Accaron ; all'of these were comprehended with¬ 
in that district, which has Joppa to the north, and Gaza 
to the south”. Of the most ancient Heathen writers, He¬ 
rodotus expressly states that country to have been called 
Palestine, which extended from the boundaries of Egypt 
to those of Phcenice p. Thus, having summed all the evi- 

Jerom often, and Josephus always, «al)s the Philistines Pahestmi. Philis. 
tsaeors aufem, ut supra diximus, Palaestinos signihcat ffieronimi Com¬ 
ment. in Eta. xiv. 29. 

k .Gen. xxvi 1, 

1 See the Latin version by Si Jerom, as given In the London Poly- 
glotte Bible, Gen. xxvi. 1. where the Hebrew Philistiim is translated Pa- 
hestinorum; only in the copy referred to, this word is improperly written 
Palestinomm, and in some editions of the Vulgate, more erroneously, 
Palesthinorum. Reland (~De Nomine Pahestin*: Vide Phesaur. Jintiq .' 
Sacrar. U^olini, v. €>_) says, that the name occurs in the oldest Jewish 
writings, where it is written ij»bdSs. This in the Greek is always rUr- 
yswrrlm, and not IThe Romans, upon their medals sometimes 
wrote this word Palestina, instead of Pauestisa, as they wrote Jv> 
dea, instead of JuDAi A. See Medals of Vespasian, &c. 

m Gerar, or Gerara, is also mentioned in Genesis x. 19. but its situa¬ 
tion is precisely stated in Genesis xx. I. where Abraham having “ jour¬ 
neyed towards the south country,” is said to have “ sojourned in Gerar, 
between Kadesh and Shur.” It formed with Gaea the southern froutier 
of Palaestine. The Desert of Cades belonged to Egypt, that of Sur to 
Arabia Petraea. 

n Josh. xiii. 3. In 1 Samuel vi. 17. they are thus enumerated: A:c- 
tus. Baza, Ascalon, Gath, Accaron. See also Josephus, lib. vi. Antiq. 

c. 1. 

o The boundaries of Philisttea, or Palestine, are thus defined by 
JoBhua, xiii. 3. “ From Sihpr, ■ the river ; see Jeremiah ii. 18.) which is 
before Egypt, even unto the borders of Ekron, {Accarran,) northward.” 

p Herodot. in Polyhymn, that is to say, from Egypt to Joppa. ■ The 
whole country was maritime, “ Situs regionis Philistaea est maratimus, ab 
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dence which can be adduced upon this point, it may be mart* 
ifest that the use of the term Palestine, as applied to all that 
country originally called the Land of the Israelites, is a geo¬ 
graphical error: that its application is most erroneous when 
it is made to comprehend to Phcenices; and further, that the' 
proper general appellation is The Holy Land—a name ap¬ 
plied to it, by Jewish as well as by Christian writers r . Even- 
Reland, who preferred the use of the word Paloestina, as 
a more sounding appellation for the title of his book, says, 
that Terra Sancta is a name doubly applicable to the re¬ 
gion his Work illustrates And surely without imputa¬ 
tion of superstition or of bigotry, so long as (he blessings 
of Religion diffuse their consolitary balm of hope, and 
peace, and gladness, this land may be accounted holy*— 
holy, aa consecrated by the residence of the Deity, 
through all the ages of Jewish history—/tofy, as sanctified 
by the immediate presence, and by the blood of our Re¬ 
deemer— holy, as the habitation of Patriarchs, Prophets, 
and Apostles—” Quam Terrain,” to use the energetic 
language of Urban the second, in his eloquent address to 
the council of Clermont, “ merit?) sanctam diximus, in 
qua non est etiam passus pedis, quern non illustraverit et 
sanctificaverit Vel corpus, vet umbra Salvatoris, vel glorio- 
sa prtesenfias Sancta: Dei Genitricis, vel amplectendu* 
Apostolonim commeatus, vel Martyrum sanguis effusus.” 

Yet, while the author is ready to acknowledge the im- 


Joppa ad JEgyptiJlncs," Cellar. Ub. iii. cap.XS. tom. II. p. 595. lApo. 170G. 

q The Greeks, after the time of Herodotus, on account of the great 
power of the Philistines, comprehended under the name af Palestine , 
the four provinces of Idumaea, Judaea, Samaria, and Galilaea, although: 
never Phaenicia, “ quia saepe regionibus tvibtfntur notmna a parte alique 
quae vicinas antecellit potential Quaresmii Elucid. Terr. Sauet. Ub. 1. 
c. 2. tom. 1. p. 6. Antverp, 1639. 

r See ” Exenipla Scriptoru/n JudaiCory.ro et Chrtetianorum qui hoc 
nomen usurpant as they are given by Reland, in his chapter “ De Nomine 
Terrae Sanetae.’* Vide Thesaur. Jlntiq. Sacrar. Ifgolini, vol. VI, svii, 
xviii. 

s * Dupliciratione nomen Terrse Sahctae huic regioni tribuitur, aliter a 
Judaeis, alitdr a Christianis. Ibid. 

t “.Quis euira non rapkur in admirationem et stuporem, .qui Montem 
Olivifemm, Mare Tiberiadis, Jordanem, Hierosolymam, et alia loca, quae 
Christum frequentnsse notum est, conspicit, et menti suae praesentem 
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pression made upon his mind by the peculiar sanctity of 
this memorable region, he is far from being willing to enu¬ 
merate, or to tolerate the degrading superstitions, which, 
like noxious weeds, have long polluted that land of “ milk 
and honey.” Those who have formed their .notions of 
the Holy Land, and particularly of Jerusalem, from the 
observations of Adrichomius, Sandys, Doubdan, Maun- 
drell, from the spurious work of Thevenot, or even from 
the writings of Pococke, and the recent entertaining pil¬ 
grimage of Mons. De Chateaubriand *, will find their pre¬ 
judices frequently assailed in the following pages. The 
author has ventured to see the country with other eyes, 
than those of Monks, and to make the Scriptures, rather 
than Bede or Adamnanus, his guide in visiting “ the Holy 
Places;” to attend more to a single chapter, n5y, a 
single verse of the Gospel, than to all the legends and tra¬ 
ditions of the Fathers of the church. In perusing the re¬ 
marks concerning Calvary and Mount Sion, the reader is 
requested to observe, that such were the authors observa¬ 
tions, not only upon the spot, but after collating and com¬ 
paring with his own notes, the evidences afforded by eve¬ 
ry writer upon the topography of Jerusalem, to which he 
has subsequently had access. It is impossible to recon¬ 
cile the bistory of ancient Jerusalem, with the appearance 
presented by the modern city, and this discordance rather 
than any positive conviction in the author’s mind, led to 
the survey he has ventured to publish. If his notions, 
after all, be deemed by some readers inadmissible, as it is 
very probable they will, yet even these, by the sugges¬ 
tion of new documents, both in the account given of the 
inscriptions he found tq the south of what is now called 
Mount Sion, as well as of the monuments to which those 
inscriptions belong, may assist iq reconciling a confused 

sistit generis humani sospitatorcm, illie operantem ant passum, quae 
priginem dedere sauris Christianorum ejus nomen eonfitentium!” Thesaur. 
Jititiq. Sacrar. Ugolini, Ibid. 

t Published in London, October, 1811, when this Yolnme was nearly 
completed. The author has not yet seen the original French edition of 
Aloha. De Chateaubriand's work. - 
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topography n ! Quaresmius, stating the several causes of 
that heretical kind of pilgrimage in the Holy Land, which 
he describes *, as “ prophane, vicious and detestable,” cer¬ 
tainly enumerates many of the motives which induced the 
author to f visit that country, and therefore classes him 
among the “ Nonnullos Nebulones occidentales Haereti- 
cos,” whose remarks he had heard with so much indigna¬ 
tion r. But in doing this he places him in company which 
he is proud to keep,—among men who do not believe 
themselves one jot nearer to salvation by their approxima¬ 
tion to Mount Calvary, nor by all the indulgences, beads, 
rosaries, and crucifixes, manufactured and sold by the job¬ 
bers of Jerusalem-jrramoug men, who, in an'age when feel¬ 
ings and opinions upon such subjects were manifestly dif¬ 
ferent from those now maintained, with great humbleness 
of spirit, and matchless simplicity of language, expected 
remission of sin, no other ways, but only in the name, and 
for the merits of our Lord Jesus Christwho undertook 
their pilgrimage, “ not to get any thing by it as by a good 
work ; nor to visit stone and wood to obtain indulgence; 
nor with opinion to come nearer to Christ,” by visiting 
Jerusalem, because all these things are directly contrary 
to Scripturebut to “ increase the general stock of use¬ 
ful knowledge,” to “ afford the reader both profit and plea- 

n The generality of readers, who have perused th'e different accounts 
published concerning the Holy Land, have not perhaps remarked the ex¬ 
tent of the confusion prevailing in the topographical descriptions of Jeru¬ 
salem ; probably because they have not compared those writings with any 
general plan of the city. To give a single example: almost every tra¬ 
veller. from the time of Brocardus to that of Mons. De Chateaubriand, 
mentions the <e Mountain of Offence?' where Solomon sacrificed'to 
strange gods. According to Brocardus and to Vdrichomius, this moun¬ 
tain is the northern point of the Mount of Olives, ("vid . Brocard. Itin , 
6 . AdHcom. Theat. Terr. Sanct. p. Wl. Colon. 1628.) and therefore to 
the east or north east of Jerusalem. Mauntlrell, (~p 102* Joum from 
Alep, to Jems. Oxf. 1721.) and also Pococke, ( Descrip of the East t plan 
facing p 7. voL II. Lond. 1745.) make it the southern point Sandys 
(Trav. p. 186. Land. 1637.) places this mountain to the south-v.est of 
the city, 

x Quaresmius, “ De externa prof ana, sed detest abili ac vitioaa Pe- 
regri natione.” Vid. Elucidatio Terra Sanctae, lib. iii. c. 34. Antv. 
i639. 

y Ibid. lib. v. cap, 14. 
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sure; that those who have no opportunity to visit foreign 
countries, may have them before their eyes, as in a map, 
to contemplate; that others may be excited further to in- 
■quire into these things, and induced to travel themselves 
into those parts;” that they maybe “ instructed in the cus¬ 
toms, laws,and orders of men,” that the “present state, 
condition, situation and manners of the world, may be sur¬ 
veyed and described; not by transcribing what others 
have written,” but by fairly stating what “ they have 
themselves seen, experienced, and handled,” so that “ their 
pains and diligence be not altogether vain-” 

Such were the motives, and such was the language, of a 
traveller in the Holy Land, so long ago as the middle of 
the sixteenth century *; who, with the liberal spirit of an 
enlightened and pious pretestant, thus ventured to express 
his sentiments, when the bon-fires for burning heretics 
were as yet hardly extinguished in this country. Writing 
five and thirty years before Sandys began his journey *, 
and two centuries and a half before Mons. De Chateau¬ 
briand published his entertaining narrative, he offers an 
example singularly contrasted with the French author’s 


2 See the Travels of Leonhart' Rauwolffj a German physician, as 
published by Ray, in 1693. The words included by inverted commas,are 
literally taken from Ray’s translation of that work, f See the Epist. to 
Widtholtz, Christel, and Seiner. Also Trav. part 3. chap, iv p. 290.) 
Rauwolff was at Jerusalem in 1575 (~ See chap. viii. p. 315 .) The re¬ 

ligious opinions he professed, and his disregard of indulgences, roused the 
indignation of the monks, particularly ofthe learned Quaresmius, a Fran¬ 
ciscan friar, who wrote a most elaborate description of tire Holy l.aiid, 
already cited. This was published at Antwerp in 1639, in two large folio 
volumes, with plates. Referring to the passages here introduced from 
Rauwolff’s book, Quaresmius exclaims, “ Quid amplius Ilauclvwoljins ? 
Ecce in ipso Monte Sion derepente in Preedicantem transformutus con- 
cionari ctepit, et ne torn insignem, concionem -iguoniremus Uteris earn 
mandavit quant ex Germanico idiomate in Latinum transtuKt P. Gret- 
serus, ut ad exteros quoque rednnckt, sed ne obstar, ilium etiam rejicit. 

Audiamvx . Atqui, 0 prtedicantice Medice! recte profecto diets „• nihil 

peftitus peregrtnatione tna, aut impetrasti, aut meritus es.'” Quart-Stub. 
Elucitl. Terr. Sanct. lib. id. cap. 34 tom I. p. 836. Antv. 1639, 
a Sandys began his journey in 1610. 

B 
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legendary detail *>; wherein the chivalrous c and bigotted 
spirit of the eleventh century seems singularly associated 
with the taste, the genius, and the literature of the nine¬ 
teenth. 

P. S. In the preface to the First Part of these Travels, 
some acknowledgment was made to those who had assisted 
the author in the progress of his work d . This pleasing 
duty will now be renewed. The interesting notices of 
the Rev. Reginald Heber gave a value to the former pub¬ 
lication, which it could not otherwise have possessed; and, 
in Hie copious extracts which the author has here afforded, 
from the classical journals of travellers already conspicu¬ 
ous in the literary world, a similar advantage is already 
anticipated. The Rev. Robert Walpole, M. A. 
of Trinity College, Cambridge e , has liberally permitted 
the use of his written observations in Greece, throughout 
the whole, not only* of the present, but also of the subse¬ 
quent volume; completing the Second Part of these Tra¬ 
vels. Wherever reference has been made to those ob¬ 
servations, the author, consistently with his former plan, 
has been Careful to give Mr. Walpole’s intelligence in his 
own words, exactly as they have been transcribed from his 
original manuscript. 

A similar obligation has been conferred by J. B. S. 

b “ Here,” says Mons. De Chateaubriand, “ l saw, on the right, the 
place -where dwelt the indigent Lazarus ; and, on the opposite side of the 
street, the residence of the obdurate rich man" Afterwards he pro¬ 
ceeds to state, that St. Chrysostom, St. Ambrose, and St. Cyril, have 
looked upon the history of Lazatus and the rich man as not merely a pa¬ 
rable, but a real anij well known fact. “ The Jews themselves ,” says he, 
“ have preserved the name of the rich man, whom they call JVabal.'’— 
(See Travels in Greece, Palaestine, &c. vol. It. pp 26, 27 Land. 1811-) 
Mons. De Chateaubriand does not seem to be aware, that JVabal is an 
appellation used by the Jews to denote aBy covetous person. 

c See the interesting description given hy Mons. De Chateaubriand of 
the Monkish ceremony which conferred upon him the order of “ a knight 
ef the Holy Sepulchre.” Ibid, pp.; 176, 177. 

d See Preface to Part the First p. xi. Second edition. 

e The learned Author of Essays bearing his name in the Herculanen • 
sia, 4to. London, 1810. See his former communications to this work. Part 
the First, p. 615. Note 4. Second Edition. Vr. Walpole is also known 
as the Editor of Comicorum Graecorum Fragments, and of other disser¬ 
tations, equally remarkable for their taste and classical erudition. 
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Morritt, Esq. f in the interesting account taken from 
his journal of the present state of Halicarnassus and of 
Cnidus, and published in the notes to the seventh chapter; 
also for the plan which accompanies his description of the 
ruins of Cnidus. This last communication will peculiar¬ 
ly claim regard, in being the first authentic notice which 
has yet appeared concerning thl remains of a city once so 
renowned, but whose vestiges have been unregarded by 
any former traveller. 

The only plants mentioned in the notes, are those which 
have never been described by any preceding writer. 
Not less than sixty new-discovered species will be found 
added to the science of Botany, in this and the subsequent 
section of Part the Second, with many others of almost 
equal rarity, in a general list, which is reserved for the ap¬ 
pendix to the last of these sections. In the account given 
of these plants, and in their arrangement, the obligation 
due to A. B. Lambert, Esq. was before acknowledg¬ 
ed ; but an individual, now unhappily no more, contributed, 
although unknown to the author at the time, so essentially 
to the completion of this part of the work, that it were in¬ 
justice to his talents, as well as to the encouragement so 
liberally bestowed upon his genius by his benevolent pa¬ 
tron, not to cherish, even in this frail record, the lamented 
memory of George Jackson. 

Throughout this work, the author, to the utmost of his 
ability, has derived his informatioh from original sources. 
Upon this account he has extended the references, in almost 
every instance, so as to notice the edition cited; particularly 
where more than one edition has been used: as in the ex¬ 
ample of the Palastina Illustrata of Hadrian Reland: for 
a short time he consulted the folio copy of that valuable 
publication, as it was printed at Venice in 1746, in the 
Thesaurus Antiquitaium Sacrarum of UgolinI: not hav- 

f Celebrated for his controversy with the late Jacob Bryant, on the 
subject of Homer’s poems, and the war of Troy. It is to be regretted, 
that so much of Vfr. Morritt’s Journals still remains unpublished ; particu¬ 
larly, as they contain observations respecting a very considerable part of 
Asia Minor, of which our information is remarkably deficient. 
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ing the preceding edition, published in two small quart* 
volumes at Utrecht, in 1714. This last being afterwards 
obtained, was occasionally cited, as more convenient for 
reference. Also in deriving authorities from Josephus, 
an allusion to two different editions may perhaps be notic- 
ed; vis. to one printed at Cologne in 1691, which was 
consulted in preparing the manuscript for the press, and to 
another printed in Holland, used subsequently, during a 
revisal of the work. These are observations in which the 
generality of readers are little interested; but an attention 
even to such minuteness is requisite, in a writer who has 
ventured to question certain of the deductions made by for¬ 
mer authors. Indeed, few persons are aware, either of all 
the duties a writer of Travels must fulfil, or of half the 
difficulties he has to encounter. 



CLARKE’S TRAVELS. 


CHAPTER I. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Similarity of the antient and modern City—Imperial Ar¬ 
moury—Vase of the Byzantine Emperors—Description 
of the four principal Siiltanas—Interior of the Seraglio — 
Sultan’s Kioslc — Charem, or Apartments of the Women 
—Chamber of Audience—Assembly room — Baths — Cham¬ 
ber of Repose—Saloon of the Chare m— Garden of Hy¬ 
acinths—Upper Walks of the Seraglio. 

T HERE are many interesting sources of reflection, in the 
present appearance of Constantinople, unnoticed by 
any Author. To these my attention was early directed, and 
will be principally confined. The reader would not be much 
gratified by an elaborate detail, or even an abridgment, of 
the volumes which have been written upon this remarkable 
city, sufficient alone to constitute a library. Historically 
considered, the period, in which the Eastern metropolis of 
the Roman Empire ceased to exist as a seat of letters and re¬ 
finement, seems, from the fulness and freshness of intelli¬ 
gence, to be almost within our recollection. The discovery of 
printing, taking place at the same precise period, brought 
with it such a tide of information, that, in the very instant 
when Literature appeared upon the eve of expiring, Science 
and Philosophy beamed a brighter and more steady light. 
Thus, in the fourth century which has elapsed sinee its 
capture by the Turks, we are carried back to the circumstan- 
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ees of their conquest, as though we had been actqal witness¬ 
es ef the victory. The eloquence and testimony of Isidore 
forcibly direct our attention to the scene of action: descrip¬ 
tion is transmitted in all its original energy ; and, in the pe¬ 
rusal of the narrative, we feel'as spectators of the eatastro- 
phe{l). 

But, although Time has had sneli inconsiderable influepce 
in weakening impressions of this kind, it i s believed the ease 
would be far otherwise, viewing the spot memorable for those 
transactions. The literary trayeller, visiting Constantino¬ 
ple, expects to behold but faint vestiges of the Imperial city, 
and believes that he shall find little to remind him of “ the 
everlasting foundations” of the master of the Roman world. 
The opinion, however, may be as erroneous as that upon 
which it was founded. After the imagination has been daz¬ 
zled with pompous and glaring descriptions of palaces and 
baths, porticoes and temples,groves, circuses, and gardens, 
the plain matter of fact may prove that in the obscure and 
dirty.lanes of Constantinople ^); its small and unglazed 
shops ; the style of architecture observed in the dwellings ; 
the long covered walks, now'serving as bazars (3); the loose 
flowing habits w'ith long sleeves,worn by the natives(4); even 
in the practice of concealing the features of the women (5) ; 
and, above all, in the remarkable ceremonies and observan¬ 
ces of the public baths ; we behold those customs and ap¬ 
pearances which characterized the cities of the Greeks. Such 
at least, as far as inanimate objects are concerned, is the pic¬ 
ture presented by the interesting ruins of Herculaneum, Pom¬ 
peii, and Stabise (6). With regard to the costume of its in¬ 
habitants, we have only to view the dresses worn by Greeks 
themselves, as they are frequently represented upon the gems 
and coins of the country, as well as those used in much earli¬ 
er ages (7). There is every reason to believe that the Turks 
themselves, at the conquest of Constantinople, adopted many 
of the customs, and embraced the refinements, of a people 
they had subdued. Their former habits had been those of No- 
made tribes ; their dwellings w ere principally tents ; and 
the camp, rather than the city, distinguished their abode. 
Hence it followed, that with the houses, the furniture and e- 
ven the garb oftbe Greeks would necessarily be associated ; 
neither do the divans of Turkish apartments differ from those 
luxurious couches, on which the Greeks and Romans w ere 
wont to repose. At the capture of Constantinople, a certain 
portion of the city was still retained, in undisturbed posses- 
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sion, by those Grecian families, whose services to the con- 
queror obtained for them privileges, which their descendants 
enjoy even at this hour (8); yet, in their domestic habits, and 
in all things, except their religious ceremonies, there is no¬ 
thing which distinguishes them from their fellow-citizens the 
Turks. The temples of the citizens, we further know, were 
appropriated to the new religion^). The sumptuous baths 
of the vanquished were not less prized by the victors. Few, 
if any, of the public buildings were destroyed; and from the 
characteristic disposition of Oriental nations to preserve 
things as they are, we may reasonably conclude, with the 
exception of those edifices which have yielded to the attacks 
of time, of earthquakes, and of fire, Constantinople presents 
one, at least, of the cities of the Ancients, almost unaltered. 
Passing thence into Asia, the traveller may be directed to 
other examples of the same nature, in which the similarity 
of the antient and the modern appearance is even more stri¬ 
king: perhaps the howling dervishes of Scutari, who pre¬ 
serve in their frantic orgies the rites ofthepriests ofBaal(lo), 
accommodated the mercenary exhibition of their pretended 
miracles to the new superstition which pervadea the tem¬ 
ples of Chalcedon; exaetly as Pagan miracles, record¬ 
ed and derided by Horace, were adapted to the ceremonies 
of the Roman-Catholic religion^ l). The Psylli of Egypt, 
mentioned by Herodotus, are still found in the serpent-ea¬ 
ters of Cairo and Rosetta : and in all ages, w here a suc¬ 
cessful craft, under the name of miracle, has been employ¬ 
ed to delude and to subdue the human understanding, the 
introducers of a new religion have, with considerable poli¬ 
cy, appropriated it to the same purpose for which it was 
employed by their predecessors. 

The prejudices of the Christians against their Turkish 
conquerors were so difficult to be overcome,that, while we la¬ 
ment the want of truth, which characterizes every narrative 
concerning their invaders, we cannot wonder at the false¬ 
hood; yet, in this distant period, viewing the events of those 
times without passion or prejudice, it may become a question, 
whether, at the capture of Constantinople, the victors or the 
vanquished w'ere the most polished people. It is not neces¬ 
sary to paint the vices and the barbarism of those degenerate 
representatives of the antient Romans, who then possessed 
the imperial city; nor to contrast them with those of the 
Turks : but when it is urged, that Mahomet and his follow¬ 
ers, upon taking possession of Constantinople, were busied 
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only in works of destruction (12), we may derive evidence to 
the contrary, even from the w ritings of those, by whom they 
were thus calumniated. Gyllius and Bamfurius have permit¬ 
ted observations to escape them, which have a remarkable 
tendency to establish a contrary opinion: they acknowledge 
that certain magnificent palaces, temples, baths, and cara¬ 
vanserais (13), were allowed to remain; and the temple oi 
St. Sophia being of the number, as well as the antiquities in 
the Hippodrome, the public disterns, sarcophagi, &c. rye 
may form a tolerable estimate of the taste of the Turks in 
tins respect. It will appear afterwards, that the regalia, the 
imperial armoury, and many other works of magnificence and 
utility, were like wisepreserved. In the sackingofacity, when 
all things are left to the promiscuous pillage of an infuriate 
soldiery, a scene of ruin and desolation must necessarily 
ensue; and, under similar circumstances of previous pro¬ 
vocation and subsequent opportunity, it is not to be believed 
that the Greeks would have been more scrupulous than 
their conquerors. The first employment of Mahomet, 
when those disorders had subsided, was not merely the 
preservation, but the actual improvement, of the city : of 
ibis a striking example is related by Gyllius, who, speak¬ 
ing of the Forum of Taurus, says, that being grown over 
with wood, and affording a shelter for thieves, Mahomet 
granted the spot to those who w'ere willing to build upon 
it (14). The same author also mentions, that, among other 
instances of his munificence, the largest baths in the city 
were erected by him ; one for the use of men, and the other 
Jar women(15): jiejtheris i t necessary to seiSk further for in¬ 
formation, than the documents which he has afforded, and 
the authority cited by him, to prove that Christians, and 
not Turks, have been the principal agents in destroying the 
statues and public buildings with which Constantinople, in 
different ages, was adorned. The havoc was begun by the 
Romans themselves, even so early as the time ©F Constan¬ 
tine the Great; and renewed, at intervals, in consequence of 
the frequent factions and dissentions of the inhabitants (16). 
The city, such as it was, when it came into the possession of 
the Turks, has been by them preserved, and undergone fewer 
alterations than took place while it continued iu the hands 
of their predecessors. It docs not however appear, that the 
changes produced, either by the one or the other, have in 
any degree affected that strikiug resemblance which it still 
bears to the antient cities of the Greeks. 
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Under these impressions, I eagerly sought an opportunity 
to examine the interior of the Seraglio; and, difficult asthe 
undertaking may seein, soon found the means of its accom¬ 
plishment. The harmony existing between England and 
the Porte, at that critical juncture when Egypt was to be re¬ 
stored to the Turks by the valour of our troops, greatly fa¬ 
cilitated the enterprise. I felt convinced, that, within the 
walls of the Seraglio, many interesting antiquities were 
concealed from observation; and I was not disappointed. 

The first place, to which my observations were directed, 
was the Imperial Armoury: and here, to my great gratifi¬ 
cation, I beheld the weapons, shields, and military engines 
of the Greek emperors, exactly corresponding with those 
represented on the medals and bas-reliefs of the Antients, 
suspended as trophies of the capture of the city by the 
Turks. It is true, my stay there was not of sufficient du¬ 
ration to enable me to bring away any other than this brief 
representation of what 1 saw; a Bostanghy soon put a stop 
to the gratification of my curiosity, and I was Compelled to 
retreat; but even the transient view, thus obtained, was 
sufficient to excite a belief, that other interesting remains of 
the Palace of the Csesars might also be similarly preserved- 
This conjecture was not without foundation nor is it at 
all remarkable, that, in a lapse of time which does not ex¬ 
ceed the period that has intervened since the armour of 
Henry the Sixth was deposited in the Tower of London, 
the reliques of Roman power should be thus discovered. 
It is only singular, that, during all the inquiries which have 
taken place respecting this remarkable city, such remains 
should have been unnoticed. In answer to my earnest en¬ 
treaty for the indulgence of a few moments, to be employed 
in further examination, it was explained to me, that, if the 
old armour was an object of pry curiosity, I might have full 
leisure to survey it, when carried on sumpter-horses, in the 
great annual procession of the Grand Signior, at the open¬ 
ing of the Bairam , which was shortly to take plaee, and 
wherfe I afterwards saw it exhibited. 

Soon after this, some Pages belonging to the Seraglio 
brought from the Sultan’s apartments the fragments of a 
magnificent vase of jasper-agate, which, it w as said, his 
highness had dashed to pieces in a moment of anger. As 
these fragments were cast away, and disregarded, they came 
at last into the hands of a poor lapidary, who earned a 
scanty livelihood by cutting and polishing stones for the 
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signet rings of the Turks (17). In one of my mineralogical 
excursions, the merchants of the bezesten, where jewels are 
sold, directed me to the laboratory of tills man, to obtain the 
precious stones of the country in their natural state. He 
was then employed upon the fragments of this vase, and 
very gladly spared the labour which he would otherwise 
have bestowed, by consigning, for a small sum, the whole 
of them to me. It is hardly possible to eonceive a more 
extraordinary proof of the genius and industry of Grecian 
artists, than was presented by this vase. Its fragments are 
still in my possession : and have been reserved for annual 
exhibition, during a course of public Lectures in the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge. When it is stated, that the treasury of 
Mithradates contained four thousand specimens of similar 
manufacture, all of which came into the hands of the Ro¬ 
mans : and that the Turks are unable to execute any tiling 
of the same nature; it is highly probable this curious re- 
lique originally constituted one of the number ; which, af¬ 
ter passing into the possession of the Turks at the conquest 
of the city, had continued to adorn the palaee of their sove¬ 
reigns. Such a conjecture is strengthened by the mytholo¬ 
gical figure, represented in exquisite sculpture, on the vase 
itself. It consists of an entire mass of green jasper-agate, 
beautifully variegated with veins and spots of a vermillion 
colour ; so that part of it exhibits the ribbon-jasper, and 
part the blood-stone. The handle is formed to represent 
the head of a griffin (carved in all the perfection of the 
finest cameo), whose extended wings and claws cover the 
exterior surface. The difficulty of working a silieeous con¬ 
cretion of such extraordinary hardness needs not to be spe¬ 
cified : it may be presumed, that the entire life of the antient 
lapidary, by whom it was wrought, could have been scarce¬ 
ly adequate to such a performance ; nor do we at all know 
in what manner the work was effected. Yet there are pai)ts 
of it, in which the sides of the vase are as thin as the finest, 
porcelain (IS). 

A second visit, which I made to the interior of the Se¬ 
raglio, was not attended by any very interestingdiscovery; 
but, as it enabled me to describe, with minuteness, scenes 
hitherto impervious to European eyes, the Reader may be 
gratified by the observations made within those walls. 
Eyery one is curious to know what exists within recesses 
which have been long closed against the intrusion of Chris¬ 
tians. -In vain does the eye, roaming from the towers of Gala- 
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ta, Pera, and Constantinople, attempt to penetrate the thick 
f*loom of cypresses and domes, which distinguishes the most 
beautiful part of Constantinople. Imagination magnifies 
things unknown : and when, in addition to the curiosity al¬ 
ways excited by mystery, the reflection is suggested, that 
antient Byzantium occupied the site of the Sultan’s palace, 
a thirst of inquiry is proportionably augmented. I prom¬ 
ise to conduct my readers not only within the retirement of 
the Seraglio, but into the Charem itself, and the most se¬ 
cluded haunts of the Turkish sovereign. Would only I 
could also promise a degree of satisfaction^ in this respect, 
adequate to their desire ofinformation ! 

It so happened, that the gardener of the Grand Signior, 
during our residence in Constantinople, was a German. 
This person used to mix with the society in'Pera, and often 
joined in the evening parties given by the different foreign 
ministers. In this manner we became acquainted with him ; 
and were invited to his apartments within the walls of the 
Seraglio, close to the gates'of the Sultan’s garden. We 
were accompanied, during our first visit, by his intimate 
friend, the secretary and chaplain of the Swedish mission ; 
who, but a short time before, had succeeded in obtaining a 
sight of the four principal Sultanas and the Sultan Mother, 
in consequence of his frequent visits to the gardener. They 
were sitting together one morning,when the cries oftlie black 
eunuchs, opening the door of the Charem, which communi¬ 
cated with the Seraglio gardens, announced that these la¬ 
dies were going to take the air. In order to do this, it was 
necessary to pass the gates adjoining the gardener’s lodge; 
where an arabat (19) was stationed to receive them, in 
which it was usual for them to drive round the W’alks of 
the Seraglio, within the walls of the palace. Upon those 
occasions, the black eunuchs examine every part of the 
garden, and run before the women, calling out to all per¬ 
sons to avoid approaching or beholding them, under'pain 
of death. The gardener and his friend the Swede, instant¬ 
ly closed all the shutters, and locked the doors. The black 
eunuchs, arriving soon after, and finding the lodge shut, 
supposed the gardener to be absent. Presently followed the 
Sultan Mother, with the four principal Suifanas, who were 
in high glee, romping and laughing with each other. A 
small scullery window, of the gardener’s lodge, looked di¬ 
rectly towards the gate, through which these ladies were 
to pass ; and was separated from it only by a few yards. 
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Here, through two small gimlet holes, bored for the pur¬ 
pose, they beheld very distinctly the features ofthe women, 
whom they described as possessing extraordinary beauty. 
Three of the four were Georgians, having dark complex¬ 
ions and very long dark hair ; but the fourth was remark^ 
ably fair ; and her hair, also of singular length and thick¬ 
ness, was of a flaxen colour: neither were their teeth dyed 
black, as those of Turkish women generally are. The 
Swedish gentleman said, he was almost sure they suspected 
they were seen, from the address they manifested, in dis¬ 
playing their charms, and in loitering at the gate. This 
gave hum and his friend no small degree of terror; as they 
would have paid for their curiosity with their lives, if any 
such suspicion had entered the minds of the black eunuchs. 
He described their dresses as rich beyond all that can be 
imagined. Long spangled robes, open in front, with pan¬ 
taloons embroidered in gold and silver, and covered by a 
profusion of pearls and preeious stones, displayed their 
persons to great advantage ; but were so heavy, as actual¬ 
ly to encumber their motion, and almost to impede their 
walking. Their hair hung in loose and very thick tres¬ 
ses, on each side their cheeks; falling quite down to the 
waist, and covering their shoulders behind. Those tresses 
were quite powdered with diamonds, not displayed accord¬ 
ing te any studied arrangement, but as if carelessly scattered, 
by handfuls, among their flowing locks. On the top of 
their heads, and rather leaning to one side, they wore, each 
of them, a small circular patch or diadem. Their faces, 
necks, and even their breasts, were quite exposed’; not 
one of them having any veil. 

The German gardener, who had daily access to different 
parts of the Seraglio, offered to conduct us not only over 
the gardens, but promised, if we would come singly, during 
the season of the Ramadan (30), when the guards,being up ail 
night,would be stupefied during the day with sleep and in¬ 
toxication, to undertake the greater risk of shewing us the 
interior of the Charem, or apartments of the women ; that 
is to say, of that part of it which they inhabit during the 
summer; for they were still in their winter chambers. 
We readily accepted his offer: I only solicited the further 
indulgence of being accompanied by a French artist of the 
name of Preaux, whose extraordinary promptitude in design 
would enable him to bring away sketches of any thing we 
might find iuteresting, either ia the Charem, or gardens of 
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the Seraglio. The apprehensions of Monsieur Preaux 
were, however, so great, that it was with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty I could prevail upon him to venture into the Seraglio : 
and he afterwards either lost, or secreted, the only draw¬ 
ings which his fears would allow him to make while he 
was there. 

We left Pera, in a gondola, about seven o’clock in the 
morning ; embarking at Tophana, and steering towards 
that gate of the Seraglio which faces the Bosporus on the 
South-eastern side, where the entrance to the Seraglio gar¬ 
dens and the gardener’s lodge ire situated. A Bostanghy, 
as a sort of porter, is usually seated, with his attendants, 
within the portal. Upon entering the Seraglio, the spec¬ 
tator is struck by a wild and confused assemblage of great- 
and interesting objects : airio’ftg the first of these are, enor¬ 
mous cypresses, massive and lofty masonry, neglected and 
broken sarcophagi, high rising mounds, and a long gloomy 
avenue, leading from the gates of the garden between the 
double walls of the Seraglio. This gate is the same by 
which the Sultanas came out for the airing before alluded 
to 5 and the gardener’s lodge is on the right hand of it. 
The avenue extending from it, towards the west, offers a 
broad and beautiful, although solitary, walk, to a very con¬ 
siderable extent, shut in by high walls on both sides. Di¬ 
rectly opposite this entrance of tlie Seraglio is a very lofty 
inound, or bank, covered by large trees, and traversed by 
terraces, over which, on the top, are walls with turrets. 
On the right hand, after entering, are the large wooden 
folding doors of the Grand Signior’s gardens; and near 
them lie many fragments ofantieht marbles, appropriated to 
the vilest purposes ; among others, a sarcophagus of one 
block of marble, covered with a simple, though unmeaning 
bas-relief. Entering the gardens by the folding doors, a 
pleasing coup-dr ceil of trellis-s\ ork anil covered w alks is dis¬ 
played, more after the taste of Holland than that of any other 
eountry. Various and very despicable jeta-d'eau, straight 
gravel-w alks, and borders disposed in parallelograms, with 
the exception of a long green-house filled with orange-trees, 
compose all that appears in the small spot which bears the 
name of the Seraglio Gardens. The-view, on entering, is 
down the principal gravel walk: and all the walks meet at a 
central point, beneath a dome of the same trellis-work by 
which they are covered. Small fountains spout a few 
quarts of water into large shells, or form parachutes over 
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lighted bougies-, by the sides of the walks. The trellis- 
work is of wood, painted white, and covered by jasmins; 
and this, as it does not conceal the artificial frame by which 
it is supported, produces a wretched effect. On the outside 
of the trellis-work appear small parterres, edged with box, 
containing very common flowers, and adorned with foun¬ 
tains. On the right hand, after entering the garden, ap¬ 
pears the magnificent kiosk, which constitutes the Sultan’s 
summer residence ; and further on is the orangery before 
mentioned, occupying the whole extent of the wall on that 
side. Exactly opposite to the garden gates is the door of 
the Charem, or palace of the women belonging to the Grand 
Signior ; a building not unlike one of the small colleges in 
Cambridge, and inclosing the same sort of cloistered court. 
One side of this building extends across the upper extremi¬ 
ty of the garden, so that the windows look into it. Below 
these windows are two small green-houses, filled with very 
common plants, and a number of Canary-birds. Before the 
Charem windows, on the right hand, is a ponderous, gloomy, 
wooden door; and this, creaking on its massive hinges, 
opens to the quadrangle, or interior eourt of the Charem 
itself. We will keep this door shut for a short time, in 
order to describe the Seraglio garden more minutely ; and 
afterwards open it, to gratify the Reader’s curiosity. 

Still facing the Charem, on the left hand, is a paved as¬ 
cent, leading, through a handsome gilded iron gate, from 
the lower to the upper garden. Here is a kiosk, which I 
shall presently describe. Returning from the Charem to 
the door by which we first entered, a lofty wall on the rigid 
hand supports a terraee with a few small parterres : these, 
at a considerable height above the lower garden, constitute" 1 
what is now called the Upper Garden of the Seraglio ; and, 
till -within these few years, it was the only one. 

Having thus completed the tour of this small and insig¬ 
nificant spot of ground, let us now enter the kiosk, which I 
first mentioned as the Sultan’s summer residence. It is si¬ 
tuated on the sea-shore, and commands one of the finest- 
views the eye ever beheld, of Scutary and the Asiatic eoast, 
the mouth of the canal, and a moving picture of ships, gon¬ 
dolas, dolphins, birds, with all the floating pageantry of 
this vast metropolis, sneh as no other capital in the world 
can pretend to exhibit. The kiosk itself, fashioned after 
the airy fantastic style of Eastern architecture, presents 4 
spacious chamber, covered by a dome, from which, towards 
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(he se^, adv ances a raised platform surrounded by windows, 
and terminated by a div&n(21). Qn the right and left are 
the private apartments of the Sultan and lus ladies. From 
the centre of the dome is suspended a large lustre, present¬ 
ed by the English ambassador. Above the raised platform 
hangs another lustre of smaller size, but more elegant. Im¬ 
mediately over the sofas constituting the divan, are mir¬ 
rors engraved with Turkish inscriptions, poetry, and pas¬ 
sages from the Koran. The sofas are of white satin, beau¬ 
tifully embroidered by the women of the Seraglio.-''- 

Leaving the platform, on the left hand is the Sultan’s pri¬ 
vate chamber of repose, the floor of which is surrounded by 
couches of very costly workmanship. Opposite to this 
chamber, on the other side of the kiosk, a door opens to the 
apartment in which are placed the attendant Sultanas, the 
Sultan Mother, or any ladies in residence with the sove¬ 
reign. This room corresponds exactly with the Sultan’s 
chamber, except that the couches are more magnificently 
embroidered. 

A small staircase leads from these apartments, to two 
chambers below, paved with marble, and as cold as any cel- « 
lar. Here a more numerous assemblage of women are bu¬ 
ried, as it were, during the heat of summer. The first is a 
sort of antechamber to the other ; by the door of which, in 
a nook of the wall, are placed the Sultan’s slippers, of 
common yellow morocco, and coarse workmanship. Hav¬ 
ing entered the marble chamber immediately below the ki¬ 
osk, a marble bason presents itself, with a fountain in the 
centre, containing water to a depth of about three inches, 
and a few very small fishes. Answering to the platform 
mentioned in the description of the kiosk, is another, exact¬ 
ly of a similar nature, closely latticed, where the ladies sit 
during the season of their residence in this place. I was 
pleased with observing a few things they had carelessly 
left upon the sofas, and which characterized their mode of 
life. Among these was an English writing-box, of black var¬ 
nished wood, with a sliding cover, and drawers ; the draw¬ 
ers containing coloured writing-paper, reed pens, perfumed 
wax, and little bags made of embroidered satin, in which 
their billets-doux are sent, by negro slaves, who are both 
mutes and eunuchs. That liqueurs are drunk in these se¬ 
cluded chambers is evident; for we found labels for bottles, 
neatly cut out with seissars, bearing Turkish inscriptions, 
with the words, “ Rosoglio,” “ Qotaen Water,” and “ Wa- 
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ter of Life.” Having now seen every part of this building, 
we returned to tile garden, by the entrance which admitted 
us to the kiosk. 

Onr next and principal object was the examination of 
the Charem; and, as the undertaking was attended with 
danger, we first took care to see that the garden was clear¬ 
ed of Bostanghies, and other attendants ; as onr curiosity, 
if detected, would, beyond all doubt, have cost us our lives 
upon the spot. A catastrophe of this nature has been al¬ 
ready related by Le Bruyn. 

Having inspected every alley and corner of the garden, 
we advanced, half-breathless, and on tip-toe, to the great 
wooden door of the passage which leads to the inner court 
of this mysterious edifice. We succeeded in forcing this 
open; but the noise of its grating hinges, amidst the pro¬ 
found silence of the place, went to our very hearts. We 
then entered a small quadrangle, exactly resembling that of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, filled with w eeds. It was di¬ 
vided into two parts, one raised above the other; the princi¬ 
pal side of the court containing an open cloister, supported 
by small white marble columns. Every thing appeared in 
a negleeted state. The women only reside here during sum¬ 
mer. Their winter apartments may be compared to the 
late Bastile of France; and the decoration of these apart¬ 
ments is even inferior to that which I shall presently de¬ 
scribe. From this court, forcing open a small window near 
the ground, we climbed into the building, and alighted upon 
a long range of wooden beds, or couches* covered by mats, 
prepared for the reception of a hundred slaves: these 
reached the whole extent of a very long corridor. From 
hence, passing some narrow passages, the floors of which 
were also matted, we came to a staircase leading to the 
upper apartments. Of such irregular and confused archi¬ 
tecture it is difficult to give any adequate description. We 
passed from the lower dormitory of the slaves to another 
above: this was divided into two‘tiers; so that one half of 
the numerous attendants it was designed to accommodate 
Slept over the other, upon a sort of shelf or scaffqld 
near the ceiling. From this second corridor we entered 
into a third, a long matted passage : on the left of this 
were small apartments for slaves of higher rank; and upon 
the right, a series of rooms looking towards the spa. By 
continuing along this corridor, we at last entered the 
great Chamber of Audience, in which the sultan Mother 
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receives visits of ceremony, from the Sultanas, and other 
distinguished ladies of the’Charem. Nothing can be ima¬ 
gined better suited to theatrical representation than this 
chamber; and I regret the loss of tne very accurate draw¬ 
ing which I caused Monsieur Preaux to complete upon the 
spot. It is exactly sueli an apartment as tne best paint¬ 
ers of scenic decoration would have selected, to afford a 
striking idea of the pomp, the seclusion, and the magnifi¬ 
cence, of the Ottoman court. The stage is best suited for 
its representation; and therefore the reader is requested to 
have the stage in his imagination while it is described. It 
was surrounded with enormous mirrors, the costly dona¬ 
tions of Infidel Kings, as they are styled by the present 
possessors. These mirrors the women of the seraglio some¬ 
times break in their frolics ( 22 ). At the upper end is the 
throne, a sort of cage, in which the Sultana sits, surrounded 
by lattieed blinds; for even here her person is held too sa¬ 
cred to be exposed to the common observation of slaves and 
females of the Charem. A lofty flight of broad steps, co- 
vered with crimson cloth, leads to this cage, as to a throne. 
Immediately in front of it are two burnished chairs of state, 
covered with crimson velvet and gold, one on each side the 
entrance. To the right and the left of the throne, and upon 
a level with it, are the sleeping apartments of the Sultan 
Mother, aud h6r principal females in waiting. The exter¬ 
nal window's of the throne are all latticed: on one side they 
look to wards the sea, and on the other into the quadrangle of 
the Charem; the chamber itself occupying the whole breadth 
of the building, on the side of the quadrangle into which it 
looks. The area below the latticed throne, or the front of 
the stage (to follow the idea before proposed), is set apart 
for attendants, for the dancers, for actors, music, refresh¬ 
ments, and whatsoever is brought into the Charem for the 
amusement of the eourt. This place is covered w ith Per¬ 
sian mats; but these are removed when the Sultana is here, 
and the richest carpets substituted in their plaee. 

.Beyond the great Chamber of Audience is the Assembly 
Room of the Sultan, when he is in the Charem. Here iwe 
observed the magnificent lustre before mentioned. The ■ 
Sultan sometimes visits this chamber during the winter, to 
hear music, and to amuse himself with his"favourites. It 
is surrounded by mirrors. The other ornaments display 
that strange mixture of magnificence and wretchedness, 
which characterize all the state-chambers of Turkish gr-an- 

C 
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dees. Leaving the Assembly Room by the same door 
through which we entered, and continuing along the pas* 
sage, as before, which runs parallel to the sea-shore, we at 
length reached, what might be termed the Sanctum Sanc¬ 
torum of this Faphian temple, the Baths of the Sultan 
Mother and the four principal Sultanas. These are small, 
but very elegant, constructed of white marble, and lighted 
by ground glass above. At the upper end is a raised suda¬ 
tory and bath for the Sultan Mother, concealed by lattice- 
work from the rest of the apartment. Fountains play con¬ 
stantly into the floor of this bath, from all its sides; and 
every degree of refined luxury has been added to the work, 
which a people, of all others best versed in the ceremonies 
of'the bath, have been capable of inventing or requiring. 

Leaving the bath, and returning; along the passage by 
which w e came, we entered what is called the Chamber of 
Repose. Nothing need be said of it, except that it commands 
the finest view any where afforded from this point of the 
Seraglio. It forms a part of the building well known to 
strangers, from the circumstance of its being supported, to¬ 
wards die sea, by twelve columns of that beautiful and rare 
breccia, ,the viride Laced cmionium of Pliny ( 23 ), called by 
Italians, II verde antieo. These columns are of the finest 
quality ever seen ; and eaeh of them consists of one entire 
stone. The tw T o interior pillars are of green Egyptian brec¬ 
cia, more beautiful than any specimen of the kind existing. 

We now proceeded to that part of the C harem which 
looks into the Seraglio garden, and entered a large apart¬ 
ment, called Chained Fiertzy, or, as the French would ex¬ 
press it, Salle de promenade. Here the other ladies of the 
Charem entertain themselves, by hearing and seeing co¬ 
medies, farcical representations, dances, and music. We 
found it in the state of an old lumber-room. Large dusty 
pier-glasses, in heavy gilded frames, neglected and broken, 
stood, like the Vicar of Wakefield’s family picture, leaning 
agjninst the wall, the whole length of one side of the room. 
Old furniture; shabby bureaus of the worst English work, 
made of oak, walnut, or mahogany; inlaid broken cabinets; 
scattered fragments of chandeliers; scraps of paper, silk 
rags, and empty confectionary boxes ; were the only objects 
in this part of the palace. 

From tliis room, w e descended into the court of the Cha¬ 
rem; and, having crossed it, ascended, by a flight of steps, 
to an upper parterre, for the purpose of examining apart of 
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the Wilding appropriated to the inferior ladies of the Serag¬ 
lio. Finding it exactly upon the plan of the rest, only worse 
furnished, and in a more wretched state, we returned, to quit 
the Charem entirely, and effect our retreat to the garden. 
The Reader may imagine our consternation, on finding that 
the great door was closed upon us, and that we were locked 
in. Listening, to ascertain if any one was stirring, we dis¬ 
covered that a slave had entered to feed some turkeys, who 
were gobbling and making a great noise at a small distance. 
We profited by their tumult, to force back the huge lock 
of the gate with a large stone, which fortunately yielded to 
our blows, and we made our escape. 

We now quitted the Low er Garden of the Seraglio, and 
ascended, by a paved road, towards the Chamber of the 
Garden of Hyacinths. This promised to be interesting, as 
we were told the Sultan passed almost all his private hours 
in that apartment; and the view of it might make us ac¬ 
quainted with occupations and amusements, which charac¬ 
terise the man, divested of the outward parade of the Sul¬ 
tan. We presently turned from the paved ascent, towards 
the right, and entered a small garden, laid out into very neat 
oblong borders, edged with porcelain, or Dutch tiles. Here 
no plant is suffered to grow, except the Hyacinth ; whence 
the name of this garden, and the chamber it contains. We 
examined this apartment, by looking through a window. 
Nothing? can be more magnificent. Three siae9 of it were 
surrounded by a divan, the cushions and pillows of which 
were of black embroidered satin. Opposite the windows of 
the chamber was a fire-place, after the ordinary European 
fashion; and on each side of this, a door covered with hang¬ 
ings of crimson cloth. Between each of these doors and the 
fire-place appeared a glass-case, containing the Sultan’s 
private library; every volume beingin manuscript, and upon 
shelves, one above the other, and the title of each book writ¬ 
ten on the edges of its leaves. From the ceiling of the room, 
which was of burnished gold, opposite each of the doors, 
and also opposite to the fire-place, hung three gilt cages, 
containing small figures of artificial birds: these sung by 
meehanism. In the centre of the room stood an enormous 
gilt brasier, supported, in an ewer, by four massive elaws, 
like vessels seen under sideboards in England. Opposite to 
the entrance, on one side of the apartment, was a raised 
bench, crossing a door, on which were placed an embroidered 
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napkin, a vase, and bason, for washing the beard and hands. 
Over this bench, upon the wall, was suspended the large em¬ 
broidered porte-feuille, worked with silver thread on yellow 
leather, which is carried in procession when the Sultan goes 
to mosque, or elsewhere in public, to contain the petitions pre¬ 
sented by his subjects. In a nook close to the door was also a 
pair of yellow boots ; and on the bench, by the ewer, a pair of 
slippers of the same materials. These are placed at the en¬ 
trance of every apartment frequented by the Sultan. The 
floor was covered with Gobelins tapestry ; and the ceiling, as 
before stated, magnificently gilded and burnished. Groupes 
of arms, such as pistols, sabres, and poignards, were dispo¬ 
sed, with very singular taste and effect, on the different com¬ 
partments of the walls ; the handles and scabbards of which 
were covered with diamonds of very large size: these, as they 
glittered around, gave a most gorgeous effeet to the splen¬ 
dour of this sumptuous chamber. 

We had scaree ended our survey of this costly scene, 
when, to our great dismay, a Bostanghy made his appearance 
within the apartment; but, fortunately for us, his head was 
turned from the window, and we immediately sunk below it, 
creeping upon our hands and knees, until we got clear of the 
Garden of Hyacinths. Thence, ascending to the upper walks, 
wepassed an aviary of nightingales. 

The walks in the upper garden are very small, in wretch¬ 
ed condition, and laid out in worse taste than the fore court of 
a Dutchman’s house in the suburbs of the Hague,. Small as 
they are, they constituted, until lately, the whole of the Se¬ 
raglio gardens near the sea; and from them may be seen the 
whole prospect of the entrance to the Canal, and the op¬ 
posite coast of Solitary. Here, in an old kiosk, is seen a very 
ordinary marble slab, supported on iron cramps: this, never¬ 
theless, was a present from Charles the Twelfth of Sweden. 
It is precisely the sort of sideboard seen in the lowest inns of 
England; and, while it may be said no person would pay half 
the amount of its freight to send it back again, it shews the 
nature of the presents then made to the Porte by foreign 
Prinees. From these formal parterres we descended to the 
Gardener’s lodge, and left the gardens by the gate through 
which we entered. * ' a 

I never should have offered so copious a detail of the scene¬ 
ry of this remarkable place, if I did not believe that an account 
of the interior of the Seraglio would be satisfactory, from 
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the secluded nature of the objects to which it bears refer¬ 
ence, and the little probability there is of so favourable an 
opportunity being again granted, to any traveller, for its 
investigation. 


CHAPTER II. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Procession of the Grand Signior. at the Opening of the 
Bairam—Observations on the Church of St. Sophia — 
Other Mosques of Constantinople—Dance of the Dervi¬ 
shes—Howling Dervishes—Cursory Observations-*-Ba¬ 
zar of the Booksellers—Greek Manuscripts—Exercises 
of the Jithletae — Hippodrome — Obelisk—Delphie Pillar. 

O NE of the great sights in Constantinople is the Proces¬ 
sion of the Grand Signior, when he goes from the 
Seraglio to one of the principal mosques of "the city. At 
the opeuing of the Bairam, this ceremony is attended with 
more Ilian ordinary magnificence. -\Ve were present upon 
that occasion, and although a detail of the procession 
would occupy too much space in the text, it may be deemed 
unobtrusive, perhaps interesting, as a note. 

Our ambassador invited us, on the preceding evening, to 
be at the British palace before sun-rise,as the procession was 
to take place the moment the sun appeared. W e were punc¬ 
tual in our attendance; and being conveyed, with the ladies 
of the ambassador’s family,and many persons attached to the 
embassy, in the small boats which ply at Tophana, landed 
in Constantinople; and were all stationed within the stall of 
a blacksmith’s shop, which looked into one of the dirty nar¬ 
row streets near the Hippodrome, through which the pro¬ 
cession w r as to pass. It was amusing to see the Represen¬ 
tative of the King of Great Britain, with his family and 
friends, squatted upon little stools, among horse-shoes, an¬ 
vils, old iron, and horse dung. Upon his first arrival, some 
eats, taking alarm, brought down a considerable portion of 
the tiling from the roof; and this, as it embarrassed his 
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party, excited the laughter of the Turks in the neighbouf-' 
hood, who seemed much amused with the humiliating figure 
presented by the groupe of Infidels in the smithy. 

We had not been long in this situation, before the Janis¬ 
saries, with their large felt caps and white staves, ranged 
themselves on eaeh side of the street leading to the inosque; 
forming an extensive line of sallow-looking objects, as 
novel to an Englishman’s eye as any in the Turkish empire. 

About a quarter of an hour before the procession began, 
the Imam, or High-Priest, passed, with his attendants, to 
the mosque, to receive the Sultan. They were in four co¬ 
vered waggons, followed by twenty priests on horseback. 

Procession of the Guam, Sigvioh, at the opening of the Bairam. 

1. A Bostanghy, (The Bostanghies were originally gardener* of the 
Seraglio, but are now the Sultan’s body-guard. Their number amount* 
to several thousands.) on foot, bearing a wand.—2. Four Baltaghies, 
or Cooks of the Seraglio.—3. Fifteen Zatw, or Messenger* of State.— 
4. Thirteen of the Chiaofx, or Constables, with embroidered turbans. 
—5. A party of Servants of the Seraglio.—6. Thirty CAriGHT Bashies i 
or Porters of the Seraglio, in high white caps, and robes of flowered sating 
flanked by Baltaghies, or Cooks, on each side, who were on horseback, 
with wands.—7 Baltaghies, on foot, with caps of a conical form, and white 
wands.—8. Fourteen ditto, more richly dressed, and mounted on superb 
horses.—9. Other Baltaghies, on foot.—10. Ten of the High Constables, 
on horseback.—11. Forty Servants, on foot.—12. The Teftiiutagh, or 
Financier of the Realm, on horseback, most magnificently caparisoned. 
—15. Forty Servants, on foot.—14. The REIS EFFENDY, or Prime 
Minister, in a rich green pelisse, on a magnificent charger with most 
sumptuous housings, &e.—15. Twenty Servants.—16. The great body of 
the Chiaoux, or Constables, w ith magnificent dresses, and plumes on their 
heads.—17. Tlie Colonki. of the Jaxissaries, with a helmet covered 
by enormous plumes.—18. A party of Fifty Constables of the Army, in 
full uniform, with embroidered turbans.—19. Ten beautiful Arabian Led 
Horses, covered with the most costly trappings.—20. The CAPUDAN 
PACHA, on one of_ the finest horses covered with jewelled housings, Sh 
a richgreen pelisse lined with dark fur, and a white turban.—21. Boston*?: 
gliies, on foot, with white wands.—22. Fen Porters belonging to the 
Grand Vizier.—23. The Kahhakajt, on horseback, as Representative of 
the Grand Vizie r, in a rich crimson pelisse lined with dark fur, and ac¬ 
companied by the appendages of office.—24, Twenty servants, on foot, 
bearing different articles.—25. Twenty of the Grooms of State, on horse¬ 
back, followed by slaves.—26. The Master. of the Horse, in embroider¬ 
ed satin robes.—27. Servants on foot.—28. The Deputy Master of ths 
Horse, in robes of embroidered satin.—29. Servants on foot.—30. Infe¬ 
rior Chamberlains of the Seraglio, on horseback.—31. Bostangliies, with 
white wands, on foot.—52. The Sumpter-Horses of the Sultan, laden 
■with the antient Armour taken from the Church of St. Irene in the Serag¬ 
lio ; among -which -were antient Grecian bucklers and shields, magnificent, 
ly embossed, and studded -withgems. —33. Forty Bostanghies, bearing two 
turbans of State, flanked, on each side, by Porters.—34. An Officer with 
a bottle of water.—35. Fifteen Bostanghies, in burnished helmets, bear¬ 
ing tw o stools of State, flanked on each side by Porters_36, The Grarh 
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The procession then bes;an, ami continued, according to 
the order given below. Afterwards, it returned in the same 
manner, although not with the same degree of regularity. 

When the ceremony concluded, the Grand Signior, accom¬ 
panied by the principal officers of State, went to exhibit him¬ 
self in a kiosk, or tent, near the Seraglio Point, sitting on a 
sofa of silver. We were enabled to view this singular in¬ 
stance of parade, from a boat stationed near the place ; 
and, after the Sultan retired, were permitted to examine 
the splendid pageant brought out for the occasion. It 
was a very large wooden couch, covered with thick plates 
of massive silver, highly burnished. I have little doubt, 
from the form of it, as well as from the style in which it 
was ornamented, that this also constituted a part of the 
treasury of the Greek Emperors, w hen Constantinople was 
taken from the Turks. 

Among the misrepresentations made to strangers who 
visit Constantinople, they are told that it is necessary to be 
attended by a Janissary, in the streets of the city. In the 
first place, this is not true : in the second, it is the most 
imprudent plan a traveller can adopt. It makes a public 
display of want of confidence in the people; and, moreover, 
gives rise to continual dispute, when any thing is to be pur- 

CHAMnr.ntAiv, most sumptuously mounted.—37. Bostanghies, in bur- 
nished helmets covered by very high plumes.—38. Lofty waving Plumes, 
supported by Chamberlains on foot.—39. The GRJIND SIGNIO/i , 
on a beautiful managed Arabian horse, covered with jewels and embroi¬ 
dery, in a scarlet pelisse lined with dark fur, and a white turban ; flanked, 
on each side, by tall Plumes, supported by Chamberlains.—40. Lofty 
waving Plumes, supported by Chamberlains on foot.—41. Slaves of the 
Seraglio, in black satin, having poignards in their girdles, whose handles 
were studded with pearls.—42. Bostanghies, on foot.—43. The Seliktar 
Agha, or Sword-bearer of State, carrying a magnificent sabre.— 44 
Party of Attendants, on foot. — 45. The Aonatoh Agiu, or High Cham¬ 
berlain, on horseback, scattering paras , the small , coin of the empire, a- 
mong the people.—46. Party of Attendants, on foot.—47. The Kislar 
Agha, or Chief of the Black Eunuchs, on horseback, making his salaams 
to the people, and flanked, on each side, by a party of Bostanghies.-—48. 
Other Officers of the Seraglio, on horseback.—49. The Secretary of 
State, on horseback, bearing the Grand Signior’s embroidered leathern 
parte-feuiUe. —50. A Party of Attendants.—51. The Chajtnator Agha, 
or second of the Black Eunuchs, on horseback.—52. Party of Attendants. 
—53. The Inferior Black Eunuchs of the Seraglio.—54. Attendants. 
■—55. The Treasurer of State. —56. Black Eunuchs.—57, The 
Caiveghy Bashy, or Coffee-bearer of the Grand ISignior.—58. Two 
Turbans of State, on Sumpter-horses.-—59. Party of Black Eunuchs, 
in very magnificent dresses.—60. Officers of the Seraglio ; followed by a 
numerous suite of Attendants, some of whom were leading painted mules,., 
carrying carpets and various utensils. 
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chased of the Turks ; besides augmenting the price of any 
article required, exactly in the proportion of the sum pri¬ 
vately exacted by the Janissary, as his share of the profit. 
Another misrepresentation is, that a jirman from the Grand 
Signior is requisite to gain admission to the Mosque of St. 
Sophia; whereas, by giving eight piastres to the person 
whose business it is to shew the bifilding, it may be seen at 
any time ( 23 ). 

The architectural merits of St. Sophia and St. Peter’s, 
have been often relatively discussed ; yet they reasonably 
enter into no comparison. No accounts have been more 
exaggerated than those which refer to the former, whose 
gloomy appearance is well suited to the ideas we entertain 
of its present abject and depraved state. In the time of 
Procopius, its dome might have seemed suspended by a 
chain from heaven : but at present, it exhibits much more 
of a subterranean, than of an aerial character; neither does 
it seem consistent with-the perfection of an edifice intended 
to elevate the mind, that the entrance should be by a de¬ 
scent as into a cellar. The approach to the Pantheon at 
Rome, as well as to the spaeious aisle and dome of St. Pe¬ 
ter’s, is by ascending; but, in order to get beneath the 
dome of St. Sophia, the spectator is conducted down a 
long flight of stairs. I visited it several times, and always 
with the same impression. There, is moreover, a little¬ 
ness and confused Gothic barbarism in the disposition of the 
parts which connect the dome with the foundation ; and in 
its present state, it is bolstered on the outside with heavy 
buttresses, like those of a bridge. Mosaic work remains 
very entire in many parts of the interior. The dome seems 
to have been adorned with an uniform coating of gilded 
tesserce, which the Turks are constantly removing for sale; 
attaching superstitious virtues to those loose fragments*of 
Mosaic, from the eagerness w'ith which strangers strive to 
procure them. In the great arch, opposite to the princi¬ 
pal entrance, the Mosaic is coloured, and represents the 
figures of Saints, of the Virgin, and groupes of enormous 
w ings without bodies. I copied a few letters of an Inscrip¬ 
tion in that part of the building, w hich were beyond all 
doubt coeval with the edifice itself; and therefore, although) 
they offer a very imperfect legend, it is proper they should- 
be preserved; nothing of the kind having hitherto been no¬ 
ticed in St. Sophia. 
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The engravings published by Banduri ( 26 ), from draw¬ 
ings by Grelot, added to his own description, afford so accu¬ 
rate a representation of this building, that any further ac¬ 
count of it would be superfluous. Many absurd stories have 
been circulated concerning the contents of the small chapels 
once used as oratories, the doors of which are seen in the 
walls of the galleries. Great interest was making, while 
we remained in Constantinople, to have these chambers 
examined. A little gold soon opened all the locks; and we 
scrutinized not only the interior of these apartments, but also 
every other part of the building. They were all empty, and 
only remarkable for the Mosaic work which covered the 
ceilings. Some of the doors were merely openings to pas¬ 
sages, which conducted to the leads and upper parts of tha 
building; these were also either empty, or tilled with mor¬ 
tar, dust, and rubbish. Still more absurd is the pretended 
phosphoric light, said to issue from a mass of lapis lazuli in 
one gallery walls. This marvellous phenomenon was 
pointed out by our guide, who consented, for a small bribe, 
to have the whole trick exposed. It is nothing more than a 
common slab of marble, w'hich, being thin, and almost worn 
through, transmits a feeble light, from the exterior, to a 
spectator in the gallery. By going to the outside, and pla¬ 
cing my hat over the place, the light immediately disap¬ 
peared. 

The other mosques of Constantinople have been built after 
the plan of St Sophia ; and particularly that of Sultan 
Solyman, which is a superb edifice, and may be said to offer 
a miniature representation of the model whence it was de¬ 
rived. It contains twenty-four columns of granite and of 
Cipolino marble, together with some very large circular slabs 
of porphyry. Four granite columns within the building are 
near five feet in diameter, and from thirty-five to forty in 
height. There are also two superb pillars of porphyry 
at the entrance of the court. The mosque of Sultan 
Bajazet is rich in antient columns of granite, porphyry, 
verde antico , and marble: two of them, within the mosque, are 
thirty feet high, and five feet in diameter. In the mosque 
called Osmania are pillars of Egyptian granite, twenty two 
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feet high, and three feet in diameter; and near it is the ce¬ 
lebrated sarcophagus of red porphyry, called the °J 

Constantine , nine feet long, seven feet wide, and five teet 
thick, of one entire mass. This mosque is also famous tor 
its painted glass, and is paved with marble. In the Mosque 
of Sultan Achmed are columns of verde antico, Egyptian 
granite, and white marble. Several antique vases of glass 
and earthenware are also there suspended, exactly as they 
were in the temples of the Antients with the votive offerings. 

In a mosque at Tophana was exhibited the Dance of the 
Dervishes; and in another, at Scutary, the exhibition of the 
Howling Priests; ceremonies so extraordinary, that it is 
necessary to see them, in order to believe that they are really 
practised by human beings, as acts of devotion. We saw 
them both, and first were conducted to behold the Dance 
at Tophana. 

As we entered the mosque, we observed twelve or four¬ 
teen Dervishes walking slowly round, before a superior, 
in a small space surrounded with rails, beneath the dome of 
the building. Several spectators were stationed qu the out¬ 
side of the railing; and being,as'usual, ordered to take off our 
shoes, we joined the party. In a gallery over the entrance 
were stationed two or three performers on the tafBBSHrtne 
and Turkish pipes. Presently the Dervishes, crossing their 
arms over their hreasts,and with each of their hands grasping 
their shoulders, began obeisance to the Superior, who stood 
With his back against the wall, facing the door of the mosque. 
Then each, in succession, as he passed the Superior, having 
finished his bow, began to turn round, first slowly, but after¬ 
wards with such velocity, that his long garments flying out 
in the rotatory motion, the whole party appeared spinning 
like so many umbrellas upon their handles. As they began, 
their hands were disengaged from their shoulders, and raised 
gradually above their heads. At length, as the velocity of 
the whirl increased, they were all seen, with their arms ex¬ 
tended horizontally, and their eyes closed, turning with in¬ 
conceivable rapidity. The music, accompanied by voices, 
served to animate them; while a steady old fellow, in a green 
pelisse, continued to walk among them, with a fixed coun¬ 
tenance, and expressing as much eare and watchfulness as 
if his life would expire with the slightest failure in the cere¬ 
mony. I noticed a method they all observed in the exhibi¬ 
tion ; it was that of turning one of their feet, with the toes 
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■w hile the other foot kept it* natural position. The elder of 
these Dervishes appeared to me to perform the task with so 
little labour or exertion, that, although their bodies were ha 
violent agitation, their countenances resembled those of per¬ 
sons in an easy sleep. The younger part of the dancers 
moved with no less velocity than the others; but it seemed in 
them a less mechanical operation. This extraordinary exer¬ 
cise continued for the space of fifteen minutes ; a length of 
time, it might be supposed, sufficient to exhaust life itself du¬ 
ring such an exertion; and our eyes began to ache with the 
sight of so many objects all turning one way. Suddenly, on a 
signal given by the directors of the dance, unobserved by 
the spectators, the Dervishes all stopped at the same in¬ 
stant, like the wheels of a machine, and what is more ex¬ 
traordinary, all in one circle, with their faces invariably 
towards the centre, crossing their arms on their breasts, 
and grasping their shoulders as before, bowing together 
with the utmost regularity, at the same instant, almost to 
the ground. We regarded them with astonishment, not 
one of them being in the slightest degree out of breath, 
heated, or having his countenance at all changed. After 
this they began to walk, as at first; each following the 
other within the railing, and passing the Superior as be¬ 
fore. As soon as their obeisance had been made, they began 
to turn again. This second exhibition lasted as long as 
the first, and was similarly concluded. They then began 
to turn for the third time; and, as the dance lengthened, 
the music grew louder and more animating. Perspiration 
became evident on the features of the Dervishes; the ex¬ 
tended garments of some among them began to droop; and 
little accidents occurred, such as their striking against each 
other : they nevertheless persevered, until large drops of 
sweat falling from their bodies upon the floor, such a de¬ 
gree of friction was thereby occasioned, that the noise of 
their feet rubbing the floor was heard by the spectators. 
Upon this, the tmrd and last signal was made for them to 
halt, and the dance ended. 

This extraordinary performance is considered miracu¬ 
lous by the Turks. By their law, every species of dancing 
is prohibited; and yet, in such veneration is this ceremony 
held, that an attempt to abolish it would excite insurrection 
among the people. 

There is still another instance of the most extraordinary 
superstition perhaps ever known in the history of mankind, 
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full of the most shameless and impudent imposture: it i 
the exhibition of pretended miracles, wrought in const 
quence of the supposed power of faith, by a sect who ar 
called the Howling Dervishes of Scutary. I have befor 
alluded to their orgies, as similar to those practised, ac 
eording to Sacred Seripture, by the priests of Baal; am 
they are probably a remnant of the most antient heathei 
ceremonies of Eastern nations. The Turks hold this see 
in greater veneration than they do even the Dancing Der 
visiles. 

We passed over to Seatary, from Pera, accompanied by i 
Janissary, and arrived at the place where this exhibition ii 
made. The Turks called it a mosque; but it more resent 
bled a barn, and reminded us of the sort of booth fitted ui 
with loose planks by mendicant conjurers at an Englisii 
fair. This resemblance was further increased, by oui 
finding at the entrance two strange figures, who, learning 
the cause of our visit, asked if we wished to have the “fin 
and dogger business ” introduced among the other perform¬ 
ances. We replied, by expressing our inclination to see as 
much of their rites as they might think proper to exhibit: 
upon this, we were told that we must pay something more 
than usual, for the miracles. A bargain w:as therefore 
made, upon condition that w'e should see all the miracles. 
We were then permitted to enter the mosque, and directed 
to place ourselves in a small gallery, raised two steps from 
the floor. Close to one extremity of this gallery, certain 
of the Dervishes were employed in boiling coffee upon tw# 
brasiers of lighted charcoal: this was brought to us in 
small cups, with pipes, and stools for seats. At the other 
extremity of the gallery, a party of Turks were also smo¬ 
king, and drinking coffee. Upon the walls of the mosque 
were suspended daggers, skewers, wire-scourges, pincers, 
and many other dreadful instruments of torture and pen¬ 
ance. It might have been supposed a chamber of Inquisi¬ 
tion, if the ludidrous mummery around had not rather given 
it the air of a conjurer’s booth. It was a long time before 
the ceremony began. At length, the principal Dervish, 
putting on his robe of state, which consisted of a greasy 
green pelisse with half-worn fur, apparently a second-hand 
purchase from the ag-market, opened the business of the 
exhibition. At first, they repeated the ordinary prayers ol 
the ; urks ; in' which our Janissary joined, after flavine 
washed his head, feet, and hands. All stramwr® n fw 
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wards withdrawing to the gallery, a most ragged and filthy 
set of Dervishes seated themselves upon the "floor, forming 
a circle round their Superior. ' 

These men began to repeat a series of words, as if they 
were uttering sounds by rote ; smiling, at the same time, 
with great complacency upon each other: presently, their 
smiles were converted to a laugh, seemingly so unaffected 
and so hearty, that we sympathetically joined in their 
mirth. Upon this, our Janissary and Interpreter became 
alarmed, and desired us to use more caution; as the laugh¬ 
ter we noticed was the result of religious emotion, aris¬ 
ing from the delight experienced in repeating the attri¬ 
butes of the Deity. During a full hour tne Dervishes con¬ 
tinued laughing and repeating the same words, inclining 
their heads and bodies backwards and forwards. Then they 
all rose, and were joined by others, who were to act a very 
conspicuous part in the ceremony. These were some time 
in placing themselves ; and frequently, after they had ta¬ 
ken a station, they changed their post again, for purposes 
to us unknown. Finally, they all stood in a semicircle be¬ 
fore the Superior, and then a dance began: this, without 
any motion of the feet or hands, consisted of moving in a 
mass from side to side, against each others shoulders, re- 
peating rapidly and continually the words UUah,koo Uilah! 
and laughing as before, but no longer with any expression 
of mirth; it seemed rather the horrid and intimidating 
grimace of madness. In the mean time the Superior moved 
forward, until he stood in the midst of them, repeating 
the same words, and marking the measure of utterance, 
by beating his hands, accompanied with a motion of his 
head. At this time another figure made his appearance, 
an old man, very like the representations Spagnoxet paint¬ 
ed of Diogenes, and quite as ragged. Placing himself on 
the left of the semieirele, with his face towards the Dervi¬ 
shes, he began to howl the same words, much louder, aqd 
with greater animation than the rest, and, beating time 
with all the force of his arm, encouraged them to exertions 
they w ere almost incapable of sustaining. Many of them 
appeared almost exhausted, tossing their heads about, while 
tneir laugh presented one of (he most horrible convulsions 
of feature the human countenance is capable of assuming. 
Still the oscillatory motion and the howling continued, be¬ 
coming every instant more violent; and the sound of their 
voices resembled the grunting of expiring hogs; until at 
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length one of them gave a convulsive spring from the floor, 
and, as he leaped, called loudly and vehemently “ Moham¬ 
med No sooner was this perceived, than one °t the at¬ 
tendants taking him in his arms, raised him from the floor, 
and turned him three times round. Then a loud hissing 
noise, as of fire, proceeded from his mouth, which ceased 
on the Superior placing his hand upon his lips. T. he same 
person then taking the skin of his throat between the fin¬ 
ger and thumb of his left hand, pierced it through with an 
iron skewer he held in his right, and left him standing ex¬ 
posed to view in that situation, calling loudly upon Moham¬ 
med. 

By this time, some of the others, apparently quite spent, 
affected to be seized in the same way, and were turned 
round as the other had been. The person who turned them 
supported them afterwards in his arms, while they reclined 
their faces upon his right shoulder and<evidently were occupi¬ 
ed in rincing their mouths with something concealed beneath 
his garments. The same process took place respecting 
their hands, which were secretly fortified in a similar way, 
by some substance used to prevent the effect of fire upon the 
skin (27). 

We now observed the attendants busied, on our right 
hand, below the gallery, heating irons in the brasiers used 
for boiling the coffee. As soon as the irons were red hot, 
they carried them glowing among the Dervishes, who, seiz¬ 
ing them with violence, began to lick them with their 
tongues. While we were occupied in beholding this extra¬ 
ordinary sight, our attention was suddenly called off to one 
of them, who was stamping in a distant part of the mosque, 
with one of the irons between his teeth. This was taken 
from him by the Superior; and the man falling into appa¬ 
rent convulsions, was caught by an attendant, and placed 
upon the floor, with his face to the earth. Some of the rest 
then jumped about, stabbing themselves in different parts of 
their bodies. 

A noise of loud sobbing and lamentation was now heard 
in a latticed gallery above, where we were told women 
were stationed, who doubtless, being completely duped by 
the artifices which had been practised, were sufficiently 
alarmed. As we were already disgusted with such outra¬ 
ges upon religion, under any name, we descended from the 
gallery, and prepared to walk out; when the Superior, 
tearing that his company might give him the slip, instantly 
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put an end to the leger-de-main, and demanded payment. 
While this took place, it was highly amusing to see all the 
fire-eaterg, and the dagger-bearers, recover at onee from 
their fainting and convulsions, and walk about, talking 
with each other in perfect ease and indifference( 28 ). 

If what has been here stated is not enough to prove the 
contemptible imposture practised upon these occasions, a 
circumstance that occurred afterwards will put the matter 
beyond all doubt. 

A Swiss gentleman, acting as goldsmith and jeweller to 
the Grand Signior, invited us, with a large party of English, 
to dine at his house in Constantinople. When dinner was 
ended, one of the Howling Dervishes, the most renowned for 
miraculous powers, was brought in, to amuse the company 
as a common conjurer. Taking his’seat on a divan at the 
■upper end of the room, he practised all the trieks we had 
•een at the mosque, with the exception of the hot irons, for 
which he confessed he was not prepared. He affected to 
•tab himself, in the eyes and cheeks, with large poignards; 
but, upon examination, we soon discovered that the blades 
of the weapons were admitted by springs into their handles, 
like those used upon the stage in our theatres. A trick 
which he practised with extraordinary skill and address, 
was that of drawing a sabre across his naked body, after 
having caused the skin of the abdomen to lapse over it. 

As soon as his exhibition ended, we were told by our host 
that the Dervish should now hear testimony to a miracle 
on our part: and, as he had no conception of the manner in 
which it was brought about, it was probably never after¬ 
wards forsrotten by him. A large electrical apparatus 
stood within an adjoining apartment; the conductors from 
which, passing into the room, as common bell-wires, had 
been continued along the seat occupied by the Dervish, 
reaching the whole length of the Divan. As soon as lie be¬ 
gan to take breath, and repose himself from the fatigue of 
his trieks, a shock from the electrical machine was com¬ 
municated, that made him leap higher than ever he had 
done for the name of Mohammed. Seeing no person near, 
and every individual of the company affecting the utmost 
tranquillity and unconcern, he was perfectly panic-struck. 
Ashamed, however, that an inspired priest, ami one of the 
guardians of the miracles of Islamism, should betray cause¬ 
less alarm, he ventured once more to resume his seat; 
whence, as he sat trembling^a second shock sent him fairly 
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out of the house; nor could any persuasion of ou'r’s, accom¬ 
panied by a promise of explaining the source of his appre¬ 
hension, prevail upon him to return, even for the payment 
which was due to him. 

,A few cursory observations will now conclude almost all 
that remains of the Notes made during the author’s first 
residence in Constantinople. 

Every thing is exaggerated that has been said of the rich¬ 
es and magnificence of th^s city. Its inhabitants are ages 
behind the rest of the world. The apartments in their 
houses are always small. The use of coloured glass in 
the windows of the mosques, and in some of the palaces, is 
of very remote date: it was introduced into England, with 
other refinements, by the Crusaders; and perhaps we may 
attribute to the same people the style of building observed 
in many of our most antient dwelling-houses; where, in 
the diminutive flannelling of the wainseot, and the form of 
the windows, an evident similarity appears to what is com¬ 
mon in Turkey. The khans for the bankers seem to rank 
next to the mosques, among the public edifices of any note. 
The Menagerie shewn to strangers is the most filthy hole 

in Europe, and chiefly tenanted by rats.The pomp of a 

Turk may be said to consist in his pipe and his horgg; 
the first will cost from twenty to twenty thousand piastres. 
That of the Capudan Paeha had a spiral ornament of di¬ 
amonds from one end to the other; and it was six feet in 
length. Coffee-cups are adorned in the same costly manner. 
A saddle-cloth embroidered and eovered with jewels, stir¬ 
rups of silver, and other rich trappings, are used by their 
grandees to adorn their horses...b.The boasted illumina¬ 
tions of the Ramadan would scarcely be perceived, if they 
were not pointed out. The suburbs of London are more 
brilliant every night in the year. 

As to the antiquities of Constantinople, those which are 
generally shewn to strangers have been often and ably de¬ 
scribed. There is a method of obtaining medals and gems 
which has not however been noticed; this is, by application 
to the persons who contract for the product of the common 
sew ers, and are employed washing the mud and filth of the 
city. In this manner we obtained, for a mere trifle, some 
interesting remains of antiquity ; among w hich may be men¬ 
tioned, a superb silver medal of Anthony and Cleopatra; a 
silver medalof Chaleedon of i lie highest antiquity , and an 
intaglio onyx, representing the$ight of /Eneas from Troy, 
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There is every reason to believe, that, within the precincts of 
this vast city, many fine remains of antietit art may hereafter 
he discovered. The courts of Turkish houses are closed 
from observation; and in some of these are magnificent 
sarcophagi, concealedfrom view, serving as cisterns to their 
fountains. In the floors of the different baths are also, in all 
probability, many inscribed marbles ; the characters of 
which, being turned downwards, escape even the observa¬ 
tion of the Turks. In this manner the famous trilingual In¬ 
scription was discovered in Egypt. No monument was 
perhaps ever more calculated to prove the surprising ta¬ 
lents of antient sculptors, than the Column of Arcadius, as 
it formerly stood in the" forum of that Emperor. A ccording 
to the fine representations of its bas-reliefs, engraved from 
Bellini’s drawings for the work of Banduri, the character¬ 
istic features of the Russians were so admirably delineated 
in the figures of Scythian captives, that they are evident 
upon the slightest inspection (29). 

It is somewhat singular, that, amongst all the literary 
travellers who have described the curiosities of Constanti¬ 
nople, no one hus hitherto noticed the market for Manu¬ 
scripts 5 yet it would be difficult to select an object more 
worthy of examination. The bazar of the booksellers does 
not contain all the works enumerated by D’Herbelot; but 
there is hardly any Oriental author, whose writings, if de¬ 
manded, may not be procured; although every volume 
offered for sale is manuscript. The number of shops 
employed in this way, in that market and elsewhere, 
amounts to a hundred: each of these contain, upon an 
average, five hundred volumes ; so that no less a number 
than fifty thousand manuscripts, Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish, are daily exposed for sale. One of my first endea- 
vpurs was to procure a general catalogue of the writings 
most in request throughout the empire; that is to say, 
of those works which are constantly on sale in the cities of 
Constantinople, Aleppo, and Cairo ; and also of their 
prices. This I procured through the medium of a Dervish.* 
And it may be considered as offering a tolerable view of the 
general state of Oriental literature ; such, for example, as 
might be obtained of the literature of Britain, by the cata¬ 
logues of any of the principal booksellers of London and 
Edinburgh. The causes of disappointment, which has so 
often attended the search after manuscripts by literary per¬ 
sons sent out from the Academies of Europe, may be easily 
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explained. These men have their residence in Pera, whence 
it is necessary to go by water to Constantinople. 1 he day 
is generally far spent before they reach the place of their 
destination ; and, when arrived, they make their appear¬ 
ance followed by a Janissary. The venders of manuscripts, 
who are often Emirs, and sometimes Dervishes, beholding 
an Infidel thus accompanied, gratifying what they dee in an 
impertinent, and even sacrilegious curiosity, among vol¬ 
umes of their religion and law', take offenee, and refuse not 
only to sell, but to exhibit any part of their collection. 
The best method is to employ a Dervish, marking in the 
catalogue such books as he may be required to purchase; 
or toga alone, unless an interpreter is necessary. I found 
no difficulty in obtaining any work that I could afford to 
buy. The manuscript of “ Arabian Nights or as it is 
called, Alf Lila o Lila, is not easily procured, and for this 
reason ; it is a compilation, made according to the taste 
and opportunity of the writer, or the person who orders it 
of the scribes, fouu;J_ only in private hands, and no two 
copies contain the same Tales. I could not obtain this 
work in Constantinople, but afterwards- l ought a very fine 
copy of it in Grand Cairo (30). It was not until the seeond 
winter of my residence in Pera, that I succeeded, by means 
of a Dervish of my acquaintance, in procuring a Catalogue' 
from one of the principal shops. The master of it was an 
Emir, a man of considerable attainment in Oriental litera¬ 
ture, from, whom I had purchased. several manuscripts, 
whieh are now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. When¬ 
ever I had applied to this man for w'orks relating to poetry 
or history, he was very willing to supply what was wanted; 
but if I vent ured only to touch a Koran, or any other vol¬ 
ume held sacred in Turkish estimation, my business termi¬ 
nated abruptly tor that day. There are similar manuscript 
markets in all the Turkish cities, particularly those of 
Aleppo and Cairo. Many works, common in Cairo, are 
not to be met w ith in Constantinople. The Beys, have more 
taste for literature than the Turks ; and the women, shut 
up in the Charems of Egypt, pass many of their solitary 
hours in healing persons who are employed to read for their 
amusement. 

Nor is the search after Greek manuscripts so unsuccess¬ 
ful as persons are apt to imagine. By employing an intel¬ 
ligent Greek priest, I had an opportunity of examining a 
ereat variety of volumes, brought from the Isle of PrinL 
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and irom the private libraries of Greek princes resident at 
the Phandr{3i). It is true, many of them were of little 
value ; and others, of some importance, the owners were 
unwilling; to sell. The faet is, it is not money which such 
men want. They will often exchange their manuscripts for 
good printed editions of the Greek Classics, particularly of 
the Orators. Prince Alexander Bano Hantzerli had a 
magnificent collection of Greek manuscripts, and long cor¬ 
responded with me after my return to England (32.) I sent 
him, from Paris, the original edition of the Freneh Ency¬ 
clopedic ; and no contemptible idea may be formed of the 
taste of men, who, situated as the Greek families are in 
Constantinople, earnestly endeavour, by such publications, 
to multiply their sources of information. Some of the 
Greek manuscripts now iu the Bodleian were originally in 
his possession 5 particularly a most exquisite copy of the 
four Gospels, of the tenth or eleventh century, written 
throughout, upon vellum, iu the same minute and beautiful 
characters. 

The exercises of the Mhletw, whether derived or not by 
the Turks from the subjugated Greeks, are still preserved, 
and often exhibited, in the different towns of the empire(33). 
The combatants appear with their bodies oiled, having 
no other clothing than a tight pair of greasy leathern 
breeches. So mueh has been already written upon these 
subjects, that any further detail would be superfluous. 
Belon, in his interesting work, composed near three centu¬ 
ries ago, appropriated an entire chapter to a description of 
the Turkish wrestling-matehes(34>). 

The same observation is not applicable to the Hippo¬ 
drome ; now called Jltmeidan, which also signifies the 
Horse-course ; because many erroneous statements have 
appeared with regard to the antiquities it contains, parti¬ 
cularly the absurd story, generally propagated, concerning 
the blow given by Mahomet, with his battle-axe, to the 
famous Delpliie Pillar of three brazen serpents; which, it 
is said, smote off the.heads of one of them. This place 
preserves nearly the state in which it was left by the 
Greeks. 

A representation of the Hippodrome is given in bas-relief 
upon the base of the Obelisk: by this it appears, there were 
originally two obelisks, one at each extremity of the course. 
That which remains is about fifty feet in height, according 
to Tournefort(3S), of one entire block of Egyptian granite. 
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The manner in which this immense mass was raised, and 
placed upon its pedestal, by the Emperor Theodosius, is 
represented also, in a series of bas-reliefs upon its base. 
The workmen appear employed with a number of windlas¬ 
ses, all brought, by means of ropes and pulleys, to aet at once 
upon the stone. 

There is nothing either grand or beautiful in the remains 
of the Brazen Column, consisting of the bodies of three ser¬ 
pents twisted spirally together. It is about twelve feet in 
height; and being hollow, the Turks have filled it with bro¬ 
ken tiles, stones, and other rubbish. But in the circum¬ 
stances of its history, no relique of antient times can be 
more interesting. It once supported the golden tripod at 
Delphi, which the Greeks, after the battle of Platteea, found 
in the camp of Mardonius. This fact has been so well 
ascertained, that it will probably never be disputed. “ The 
“ guardians of the most holy relics” says Gibbon(36), 
would “ rejoice, if they were able to produce such a chain 
“ of evidence as may be alleged upon this occasion.” Its 
original consecration in the temple of Delphi is proved from 
Herodotus and Pausanias: and its removal to Constant inople, 
by Zosimus, Eusebius, Socrates Eeelesiasticus, and Sozo- 
men. Thevenot, whose work is known only as a literary 
imposture, relates the story of the injury it had sustained 
from the battle-axe’of Mahomet. The real history, how¬ 
ever, of the loss of the serpent’s heads is simply and plainly 
related by Chishull. “ The second pillar,” says he, “ is 
“ of wreathed brass, not above twelve feet high: lately ter- 
“ minated at the top with figures of three serpents rising 
“ from the pillar, and with necks and heads forming a beau - 
“ tiful triangle .. But this monument was rudely broken, 
“ from the top of the pillar, by some attendants of the late 
w Polish ambassador, whose lodgings were appointed in the 
'* Cirque, opposite to the said pillar.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO THE PLAIN OF 
TROY. 

Arrival of an American Frigate—Departure from Con¬ 
stantinople — Dardanelles—Situation of Sestus — Dismis¬ 
sal of the Corvette—Visit to the Pacha—Voyage down 
the Hellespoiit—Appearance caused by the Waters of the 
Mender — Ujeck Tape — Koum-kalee. 

T HE arrival of an American frigate, for the first time, 
at Constantinople, caused considerable sensation, not 
only among the Turks, but also throughout the whole dip¬ 
lomatic corps stationed in Pera. This ship, commanded by 
Captain Bainbridge, came from Algiers, with a letter ana 
presents from the Dey to the Sultan and Capudan Pacha. 
The presents consisted of tigers and other animals, sent with 
a view to conciliate the Turkish Government, whom the 
Hey had offended. When she came to an anchor, and a 
message went to the Porte that an American frigate was in 
the hafbour, the Turks were altogether unable to compre¬ 
hend where the country was situated whose flag they were 
to salute. A great deal of time was therefore lost in set¬ 
tling this important point, and in considering how to receive 
the stranger. In the mean time we went on board, to visit, 
the captain; and were sitting^with him in his cabin, when 
a messenger came from the Turkish Government to ask 
whether America were not otherwise called the New World; 
and, being answered in the affirmative, assured the captain 
that he was welcome, and would be treated with the utmost 
eordialitv and respect. The messengers from the Dey were 
then ordered on hoard the Capudan Pacha’s ship; who, re¬ 
ceiving the letter from their sovereign with great rage, first 
spat, and then stamped upon it; teiling them to go back to 
their master, and inform him, that he would be served after 
the same manner, whenever the Turkish admiral met him. 
Captain Bainbridge was however received with every mark 
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of attention, and rewarded with magnificent presents. The 
fine order of his ship, and the healthy state of her crew, be- 
came topics of general conversation in Pera ; and the dif- 
ferent ministers strove who should first receive him in their 
palaces. We accompanied him in his lone-boat to the 
Black Sea, as.he was desirous of hoisting there, for the 
first time, the American flag ; and, upon his return, were 
amused by a very singular entertainment at his table 
during dinner. Upon the four corners were as many de¬ 
canters, containing fresh water from the four quarters of 
the globe. The natives of Europe, Asia, Africa and Amer¬ 
ica, sat down together to the same table, and were regaled 
with flesh, fruit, bread, and other viands; while, of every ar¬ 
ticle, a sample from each quarter of the globe was presented 
at the same time. The means of accomplishing this are 
easily explained, by his having touched at Algiers, in his 
passage from America, and being at anchor so near the 
shores both of Europe and Asia. 

Soon after, news came to Constantinople of the expedition 
to Egypt, nnder General Sir Ralph Abercrombie; ana intelli¬ 
gence of the safe arrival of the British fleet, with our army, 
in the Bay of Marmorice. The Capudan Pacha, on board 
whose magnificent ship, the Sultan Selim, we had been 
with our ambassador, previous to the sailing of the Turkish 
squadron for Egypt, ordered a corvette to be left for us to 
follow him; having heard that my brother, Captain George 
Clarke, of the Braakel, was with the fleet in Marmorice, t» 
whom he expressed a desire of being afterwards introduced. 
Nothing could exceed the liberality of the Turkish admiral 
upon this occasion. He sent for the eaptain of the corvette, 
and, in our presence, gave orders to have it stored with all 
sorts of provisions, and even with wines ; adding also, that 
knives, forks, chairs, and other eonvenienees, which Turks 
do not use, would be found on board. 

We sailed in this vessel on the second of March; and, sa¬ 
luting the Seraglio as we passed with twenty-one guns, the 
shock broke all the glass in our cabin windows. Our Tur¬ 
kish crew, quite ignorant of marine affairs, ran back at the 
report of their own cannon; trusting entirely to a few 
Greeks and seme French prisoners, to manage all the con¬ 
cerns of the vessel. We we re not sorry to get away from the 
unwholesome place in which we had lived, and to view the 
mosques and minarets of Constantinople, disappearing in 
the mists of the Sea of Marmora, as we steered witn a 
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’air wind for the Hellespont^ 1 /). Towards evening, the 
ivind strengthening, the erew lowered all the sails, and lay 
:o all night. In the morning, having again hoisted them, 

[ found, at nine o’clock, A. M. that we had left Marmora, 
i high mountain, far behind us. The Isle of Princes ap¬ 
peared, through a telescope, to consist wholly of limestone. 

L wished much to have visited the ruins of Cyzicum, but 
had not opportunity. The small isthmus, near which they 
ire situated, is said to have accumulated in consequence of 
the ruins of two antient bridges, which formerly connected 
in island with the main land. Recently, above a thousand 
coins had been found on the site of Parium in Mysia, and 
sold by the peasants to the master of an English merchant 
vessel: I saw the greater part of them ; they were much 
injured, and of no remote date, being all of bronze, and 
chiefly of the late emperors. Between Marmora and the 
Dardanelles, and nearer to the latter, on the European side, 
appears a remarkable tumulus, on the top of a hill near the 
shore. The place is called Hexamil; and, according to 
the Map of De L’Isle, was once the site of Lysimachia. 

The entrance to the Canal of the Hellespont, from the Sea 
of Marmora, although broader than the Thracian Bosporus, 
has not the same degree of grandeur. Its sides are more 
uniform, less bold, and are not so richly decorated. The 
only picturesque appearance is presented by the European 
and Asiatic castles, as the straits become narrower. Before 
coming in sight of these, the eye notices a few houses and 
windmills, belonging to the present village of Lamsaque , 
which are all that remains of the antient Lampsacus. The 
wine of the place no longer retains its pristine celebrity. 

We came to anchor about three miles above the castles. 
I went on shore, and walked to the town of Dardanelles. 
In my way, I observed the shafts of several pillars of granite; 
some of these had been placed upright in the earth, as posts, 
on which to fasten vessels; others were dispersed ana neg¬ 
lected. In the recess of a small bay, before reaching the 
town, is the best situation for viewing the narrow part of 
the strait, where Xerxes is believed to nave passed with his 
army $ and here the two castles have a very striking ap¬ 
pearance. Tournefort objects to the story of Leander’s en¬ 
terprise, reasoning on the impossibility of a man’s swimming 
so great a distance as that which separated Abydus from 
Sestus. The servant of the Imperial Consul at the Dar¬ 
danelles performed this feat, more than once, in a much 
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wider part of the straits, passing from the Asiatic side to 
the European castle; whence, after resting liimsc.f a few 
minutes, he swam hack again. 

When w'e arrived, we found all the shops shut. The Tur¬ 
kish fleet had passed the day before; and the greatest ter¬ 
ror prevailed among the inhabitants, who upon these occa¬ 
sions are exposed to plunder from the promiscuous multi¬ 
tude of barbarians, drained from the provinces of Anatolia 
to man the fleet. It often happens that these men have never 
seen the sea, until they are sent on board. Whenever the. 
fleet comes to anchor, they are permitted to go ashore, 
where they are guilty of the greatest disorders. The 
Capudan Pacha himself told me that it was in his power to 
bring them to order, by hanging ten, or a dozen, a day; 
“ but then,” said he, “ bow am 1 to spare so many men ?” 

The wine of the Dardanelles is sent to Constantinople, 
to Smyrna, to Aleppo, and even to England. It will keep, 
to a great age, and, if the vintage be favourable, is prefera¬ 
ble to that of Tenedos. Both sorts are of a red colour. 
That of the Dardanelles, after it has been kept twenty or 
thirty years, loses its colour, but not its strength. It is 
made chiefly by Jews, and called, in Italian (the language 
spoken throughout the Levant), Vino della Lege-, because 
it is pretended, that the Jews, by their law, are prohibited 
the Adulteration of wine. Its price, when of a good quality, 
equals eight paras the olce ; about two-pence a bottle. 

On the European side of the straits, precisely on the spot 
wliere it is believed Sestus was situated, and where it is laid 
dow n by D’Anyille, are three Tumuli. Concerning these a 
silly fable is related by the Turks, which affirms that they 
were formed by the straw, the chaff, and the corn, of a Der¬ 
vish, winnow ing his grain. The largest is called Sest’ 
Tepe. Sest, inTurkish, signifies an echo ; but there is no 
echo, either at the tomb or near it; w hence it is not too 
much to conclude that Sestus afforded the original etymolo¬ 
gy of this name, and perhaps the site of it may be thus 
ascertained. Near it is a place called Akbash, where there 
are said to be Ruins, and where a Dervish resides, who 
has frequently brought medals and other antiquities, found 
there,to the Dardanelles. Farther up the straits, towards the 
Sea of Marmora, at about the distance of three English 
miles from Akbash, and on the same side, are the remains 
of a Mole, having the remarkable appellation of Gaziler 
Eschielesy , the Fier or Strand of the Conquerors ; whether 
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with allusion to the passage of the Get*, who froin Phrygia 
and Mysia, crossing; the Hellespont, first peopled Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Greeee ; hr to the Persic invasion, many 
ages after ; or to the conquests of the Turks themselves; 
cannot now be determined. That this people have retained 
in their language the original interpretation of many 
antieiit appellations, may he proved by various examples, 
in the names of rivers and places. 

Having procured at the Dardanelles proper persons to at¬ 
tend us as guides, during our intended expedition to the Plain 
of Troy, and a four-oared boat to conduct us thither by day¬ 
break on the following morning, we returned on board the 
corvette. I informed the captain, as well as the crew, that 
it would not be possible for us, consistently with the plan 
we had in contemplation, to sail for the Mediterranean in 
less than a fortnight. Our ambassador had sent his cook on 
board, with money for the army, and had previously urged 
the impropriety of delaying the vessel during her voyage ; 
therefore, as all seemed desirous to overtake the Turkish 
fleet, which we were informed had not passed Tenedos, we 
resolved to send an express by land to Constantinople, to 
ensure a passage, upon our return from Troas, in a small 
merchant vessel, belonging to an Englishman of the name of 
Castle. This we had left lading with stores for the troops 
destined to Egypt. It had been, originally, nothing more 
than a bomb-boat, captured by Sir Sidney Smith from the 
French ; yet the desire of gratifying our curiosity with the 
sight of the highly classical territory then within our 
reaeh, subdued all our fears of venturing across the Medi¬ 
terranean in this little bean-cod; and we resolved to dis¬ 
miss the eorvette, with all the Capudan Pacha’s intended 
liberality, as soon as day-light should appear. 

In the morning, therefore, we 4ook leave of the crew, 
and landed again. Upon the shore we were met by messen¬ 
gers from the Pacha of the Dardanelles, who desired to see 
us. Being conducted to his palace, and through an ante¬ 
chamber filled with guards, we entered an apartment-in 
which we found him seated on a very superb divan. He 
placed me opposite to him ; and the ltu'ssiau Consul, being 
on his knees by my side, act ell as interpreter. The atten¬ 
dants in the mean time supplied us with coffee, conserves, 
and rich pipes of jasmine. The Pacha was dressed in a 
robe of green embroidered satin. He told us he was 


going to Esky StamboulJ^iteaar.rfnfl Troas ', and would 
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take us with him in his boat, in order to entertain us there. 
"Fearing the interruption this might occasion, we begged to 
lie excused : upon this he added, that he had an estate in 
the recesses of Mount Ida, and begged we would visit him 
there. This we also declined, and afterwards had reason to 
regret that we had done so ; for his services would have 
materially assisted our researches in the country. We then 
had some further conversation, in which he mentioned the 
names of Englishmen whom he had seen, and expressed 
great desire to procure some English pistols, for which he 
said he would give all the antiquities in Troas. After this 
we retired.The Pacha went on board his boat, and, as we 
followed him in our’s, the guns fired a salute from the castle. 

The day was most serene ; not a breath of wind was 
stirring, nor was (here a cloud to he seen in the sky. No 
spectacle could be more grand than the opening to the 
Aegean Sea. The mountainous Island of Imbros, backed 
by the loftier snow-clad summits of Samothrace, extended 
before the Hellespont, towards the north-west. Next, as 
we advanced, appeared Tenedos upon the west, and those 
small Isles which form a group opposed to the Sigean Pro¬ 
montory. Nothing, excepting the oars of our boat, ruffled 
the still surface of lie water; no other sound was heard. 
The distant Islands of the iEgean appeared as if placed 
upon the surface of a vast mirror. In this manner we pass¬ 
ed the Rlioetean Promontory hpon our left, and beheld, upon 
the sloping side of it, the Tumulus, considered, and with 
reason, as will presently appear, the Tomb of Ajax. Com¬ 
ing opposite a sandy bay, which Pliny, speaking of that 
tomb, precisely alludes to as the naval station of the 
Creeks (3S), we beheld, at a distance upon the Sigean 
Promontory, those other Tumuli, which have been called 
the Tombs of Achilles and Palroclus. Upon a sand bank, 
advanced into the Hellespont, and formed by the deposit of 
the principal river here disembogued, which 1 shall for the 
present designate by its modern appellation of Mender, 
appeared the town of Kuum-kaU. 

A very singular appearance takes place at the mouth of 
this river : as if it refused to mix with the broad and rapid 
current of the Hellespont, it exhibits an extensive circular 
line,bounding its pale and yellow water: this line is so strong¬ 
ly traced, and the contrast of colour between the salt and the 
fresh water so striking, that at first 1 believed the difference 
to originate in the shallowness of the current, at the river’s 
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mouth, imperfectly concealing its sandy bottom ; but, upon 
sounding, this was not the case. An appearance so remark¬ 
able, characterizing these waters, would not escape, an 
allusion at least, in the writings of a Poet who was lavish in 
the epithets he bestowed upon the Scamander and the Hel¬ 
lespont. It has been reserved for the learning and ingenuity 
of Mr. Walpole, to shew that the whole controversy, as far as 
it has been effected by the expression nAATTX e vahshonto^ 
is founded in misconstruction ; and that insteadof broad 
Hellespont,'' the true reading is “ salt Hellespont" ( 39 ). 

Coming opposite to the bay, which has been considered 
as the naval station used by the Greeks during the war of 
Troy, and which is situated on the eastern siefe of the em¬ 
bouchure of the Mender, the eye of the spectator is attracted 
by an object predominating over every other, from the sin¬ 
gularity of its form, as well as the peculiarity of its situa¬ 
tion, so admirably contrived to overlook that station, and 
all the low coast near the mouth of the river. It is a conical 
mound rising upon a line of elevated territory, which ap¬ 
pears behind the bay and the mouth of the river. It has 
therefore been pointed out as the tomb of iEsyetes, and is 
now called Udjelt Tape. If I had never heard or read a sin¬ 
gle syllable concerning the war of Troy, or the works of 
Homer, it would have been impossible not to notice the 
remarkable appearanee presented by this Tumulus; so 
peculiarly placed as a post of observation, commanding all 
approach to the harbour and the river ( 40 ). I afterwards 
observed that it afforded a survey of all the Trojan Plain ; 
and that, from whatsoever spot it was regarded, this cone, 
as a beacon, w'as the most conspicuous object in the view. 

After these few observations, concluding this short chap¬ 
ter, the Reader is perhaps better prepared for the inquiry 
which may now be introduced. Notwithstanding the nu¬ 
merous remarks which have appeared upon the subject, it 
is my wish to assure him, that our local knowledge of the 
country is still very imperfect; that the survey carried ou 
by travellers has always, unfortunately, been eonfined to 
the western side of the river ; that my researches will add 
but little to his stock of information; but that, while much 
remains to be done, it is something for him to be informed, 
there still exists sufficient evidence of Homer’s frequent al¬ 
lusion to this particular territory, to remove, from the 
mind of any admirer of truth, all doubt upon the subject. 
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We lauded at Khum-kale. literally signifying Sand- 
castle. and hired horses for our expedition. The neck of 
land on which this place has been built is usually consider¬ 
ed of recent formation, and it is true that no soil has been 
yet accumulated. The castle stands, as its name implies, 
upon a foundation of sand ; but it may be noticed, that the 
rapidity with which the waters of the Hellespont pass these 
straits, must prevent any considerable deposit from the 
river near its mouth. 


CHAPTER IY. 


THE PLAIN OF TROY. 


General Observations on the Topography of Grecian Ci¬ 
ties-—Evidence of the Trey an'War independent of Ho¬ 
mer-Identity of the Plain—Importance of the Text of 
Strqbo—-Plan of the Author's'Expedition—River Men¬ 
der — Tomb of Ajax—-Cement used in the Aianteum— 
Plants—Halil Elly — Inscription — Thymbreck — Tchib- 
lack—Remarkable Ruins — Probable Site of Pagus Ili- 
ensium — and of Callicolone — Route from the Bf.van 
Mezaley— Antient Sepulchre and JYatural -Mound- 
Opinion concerning Simois—Prevalent Errors with re- 

f ard to Scamander—Ruins by the Callifat Osmack _ 

nscriptions—Village of Callifat—Medals—Remains of 
Mew Ilium. 

A PECULIAR circumstance characterized the topo- 
graphy of the cities of Antient Greece ; and this per 
haps has not been considered so general as it really was. 
Every metropolis possessed its Citadel and its Plain; the 
Citadel as a place of refuge dui ing war; the Plain as a 
source of agricultnre in peace. To this were some excep¬ 
tions ; as in the instance of Delphi, whose celebrity origin- 
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ated in secondary causes ; but they were few, and may be 
omitted. In the provinces of Greece, at this day, the ap¬ 
pearance caused by a plain, flat as the surface of the ocean, 
surrounded by mountains, or having lofty rocks in its cen¬ 
tre or sides, serves to denote the situation of Ruins proving 
to be those of some antient capital. Many of these plains 
border on the sea, and seem to have been formed by the re¬ 
tiring of its waters. Cities so situated were the most an¬ 
tient ; Argos, Sicyon, Corinth, are of the number. The 
vicinity of fertile plains to the coast offered settlements to 
the earliest colonies, before the interior of the country be¬ 
came known. As population increased, or the first settlers 
were driven inward by new ad\ enturers, cities more medi¬ 
terranean were established; but all of these possessed their 
respective plains. The physical phenomena of Greece, 
differing from those of any other country, present a series 
of beautiful plains, successively surrounded by mountains 
of limestone; resembling, although upon a larger scale, 
and rarely accompanied by voleanic products, the craters 
of the Phlegreean Fields. Every where their level surfaces 
seem to have been deposited by water, gradually retired or 
evaporated; they consist, for'the most part. ot ! the richest 
soil, and their produce is yet proverbially abundant. 

In this manner stood the cities of Argos, Sicyon, Co¬ 
rinth, Megara, Eleusis, Athens, Thebes, Amphissa, Or- 
chomenus, Cheeronea, Lebadea, Larissa, Pella, and many 
other. Pursuing the inquiry over all the countries border¬ 
ing the JEgean, we find every spacious plain accompanied 
by the remains of some city, whose celebrity was propor¬ 
tioned to the fertility of its territory, or the advantages of 
its maritime position. Such, according to Homer, were 
the circumstances of association characterizing that district 
of Asia Minor, in which Troy was situated. 

With these facts in contemplation, it is unreasonable to 
suppose, that a plain, boasting every advantage which Na¬ 
ture could afford, would offer an extraordinary exception 
to customs so general among antient nations; that it should 
remain untenanted and desolate ; and no adventurers oc¬ 
cupy its fertile soil. It is still more difficult to believe, 
when the monuments of a numerous people, and the ruins 
of many cities, all having reference, by indisputable re¬ 
cord, to one more antient, as their magna parens, have 
been found in such a plain, that the compositions of any 
Bard, however celebrated, should have afforded the sole 
E 2 
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foundation of a belief that such a people and city did really 
exist. Among the gems, vases, marbles, and medals, 
found in other countries representing subjects connected 
with the Trojan war, yet destitute of any reference to the 
works of Homer, we meet with documents proving the ex¬ 
istence of traditions independent of his writings(42) ; and 
in these we have evidence of the truth of the war, which 
eannot be imputed to his invention(43). With regard to 
other antiquities where coincidence may be discerned be¬ 
tween the representation of the Artist and the circumstan¬ 
ces of the Poem, it may also be urged, that they could not 
all originate in a single fiction, whatever might have been 
the degree of popularity that fiction had obtained. Every 
sculptured-onyx, and pictured patera, derived from sepul¬ 
chres of most remote antiquity in distant parts of all the 
Isles and Continents of Greece, cannot owe the subjects 
they represent to the writings of an individual. This were 
to contradict all our knowledge of antient history and of 
mankind. It is more rational to conclude, that both the 
Artist and the Poet borrowed the incidents they pourtray 
from the traditions of their country ; that even the Bard 
himself found, in the remains of former ages, many of the 
subjects afterwards introduced by him among his writings. 
This seems evident from his description of the Shield of 
Achilles ; and, if it should be remarked, that works of art 
cannot be considered as having afforded representations of 
this nature in the early period to which allusion is made, 
it would be expedient to .dwell upon this particular part of 
Homer’s Poem, and, from the minuteness of the detail, de¬ 
rive, not only internal evidence of an exemplar whence the 
imagery was derived, but also of the perfection attained by 
the arts of Greece in the period when the description was 
given(44). Later poets, particularly Virgil and Ovid, 
evidently borrowed the machinery of their poems from spe¬ 
cimens of antient art, which even their commentators are 
allowed to contemplate (40) ; and in the practice existing 
at this day among itinerant bards of Italy, who recite long 
poems upon the antiquities of the country, we may observe 
customs of which Homer himself afforded the proto type(46); 
These observations are applicable only to the question of 
the war of Troy, so far as the truth of the story is impli¬ 
cated. The identity of the place where that war was car¬ 
ried on, so many ages ago, involves argument which can 
be supported only by practical observation, and the evi- 
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flence of our senses. It will be separately and distinctly' 
determined, either by the agreement of natural phenomena 
with the locality assigned "thenri by Homer, or of existing 
artificial monuments with the manners of the people whose 
history has been by him illustrated. To this part of the 
inquiry the attention of the Reader is therefore now par¬ 
ticularly requested. 

It seems hardly to admit of doubt, that the Plain of Ana¬ 
tolia, watered by the Mender, and backed by a mountain¬ 
ous ridge, of which Kaxdaghy is the summit, offers the 
precise territory alluded to by the Poet. The long contro¬ 
versy, excited by Mr. Bryant’s publication, and since so 
vehemently agitated, would probably never have existed, 
had it not been for the erroneous maps of the country, which, 
even to this hour, disgrace our geographical knowledge of 
that part of Asia. 

According to Homer’s description ofthe Trojan territory, 
it combined certain prominent and remarkable features, not 
likely to be effected by any lapse of time. Of this nature 
w as the Hellespont; the Island of Tenedos ; the Plain it¬ 
self ; the River by whose inundations it was occasionally 
overflowed ; and the Mountain whence that river issueth 
If any one of these be found retaining its original appella¬ 
tion, and all other circumstances of association characterize 
its vicinity, our knowledge of.the country is placed beyond 
dispute. But the Is land of Tenedos, corresponding in all 
respects with the position assigned to it by Homer, still 
retains its antient name unaltered; and the Inscriptions, 
found upon the Dardanelles, prove those straits to have 
been the Hellespont. The discovery of Ruins, which I 
•shall presently shew to have been those of the Ilium of 
Strabo, may serve not only to guide us in our search after 
objects necessary to identify the locality alluded to by Ho¬ 
mer, but perhaps to illustrate, in a certain degree, even the 
position of Troy itself; concerning whose situation, no sa¬ 
tisfactory evidence has, in my opinion, resulted from any 
modern investigation. That it was not altogether unknown 
in the time of Augustus, is proved by the writings of Stra¬ 
bo, who, more than once, expressly assigns to the antient 
eity, the place then occupied! by the Village of tlieHien- 
sians. The text of that author may now be considered as 
affording a safer clue in reconciling the description of Tro- 
as given by Homer with the existing realities of the coun¬ 
try, tha,n the poems of the Bard himself; because the com- 
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ment afforded by Strabo combines all the advantages of 
observation made eighteen centuries ago, both with regard 
to the country and the reference borne to its antiquities, by 
documents, written in a language which may be considered 
as his own. The traditions of the country concerning the 
Trojan war were not then more remote from their origin, 
than are at this hour the oral records of England with re¬ 
gard to its first invasion by the Danes or Normans. Com¬ 
paring the site of the place called Ilium in his time, with 
that of antient Troy, Strabo says, (Ilus) “ did not build 
the city where it now is, but nearly thirty stadia further 
eastward, towards Ida and Dardania, where the Iliensian 
village is now sitmted. ,, If, therefore, I shall hereafter 
sueced in ascertaining precisely the locality of the Ilium of 
Strabo, by the discovery of Ruins which bear evidence of 
their being the remains of that city, a beacon will be estab¬ 
lished, whence, with his bearings and distances, we may 
search with reasonable expectation of being able to point 
out some even of the artificial monuments belonging to the 
Plain. But further, if, with reference to the situation of 
Troy itself, having pursued the clue thus afforded, we find 
any thing to indicate the site of the Village, where it was 
believed, in the time of Strabo, and where he maintains, 
that antient Ilium stood, we cannot be very far from the 
truth. 

Previously however to the introduction of observations 
relating rather to the conclusion of our examination of the 
country, the Reader may feel his curiosity gratified by an 
account of our expedition, from the moment in which 1 we 
landed at Ko urn-kale. We had resolved to penetrate those 
recesses of the mountains, whenee the principal river de¬ 
rives its origin; a region then unexplored by any travel¬ 
ler : and afterwards, by ascending Kazdaghy, the loftiest 
ridge of the whole chain, at that time covered with snow, 
ascertain, from the appearance of the Plain, and the ob¬ 
jects connected with it, whether its summit might be deem¬ 
ed the Gargarus of Homer; described as being upon the 
left of the army of Xerxes, during its march from Antan- 
drus to Abydus(46). But as the Thymbrius, a river still 
retaining its antient name, in the appellation Thymbreckr, 
and which here disembogues itself near the embouchure of 
the Mender, has been confounded by Dr. Chandler with 
the SimoYs of Homer, we determined first upon an excur¬ 
sion, along its banks, to the Ruins Situated at a place now 
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called Halil Elly ; and to Thymbreck Keuy, or the Village 
of Thytnbra. 

We crossed the Mender by a wooden bridge, immediately 
after leaving Konm-kale ; and ascertained its breadth, in 
that, part, to equal one hundred and thirty yards. We then 
entered an immense plain, in which some Turks were en¬ 
gaged hunting wild boars. Peasants were also employed in 
ploughing a deep and rich soil of vegetable earth. Pro¬ 
ceeding towards the East, and round the bay distinctly point¬ 
ed out by Strabo(47) as the harbour in which the Grecian 
fleet was stationed, we arrived at the Sepulchre of Ajax, 
upon the antient Rhcetean Promontory. Concerning this 
tumulus there is every reason to believe our information 
correct. If we had only the text of .Strabo for our guidance, 
there would he little ground for incredulity; and, by the 
evidence afforded in a view of the monument itself, we have 
the best comment upon his accuracy. It is one of the most 
interesting objects to whieh the attention of the literary 
traveller can possibly be directed. Instead of the simple 
Stele, usually 'employed to decorate the summit of the most 
antient sepulchral mounds, all Writers, who have mention¬ 
ed the Tomb of Ajax, relate, that it was surmounted by a 
Shrine, in which a statue of the Hero was preserved(48). 
Religious regard for this hallowed spot continued through 
so many ages, that even to the time in which Christianity 
decreed the destruction of the Pagan Idols, the sanctity of 
the Aianteum was maintained and venerated(49). Such 
importance was annexed to the inviolability of the monu¬ 
ment, that after Antony had carried into Egypt the conse¬ 
crated image, it w'as again recovered by Augustus, and re¬ 
stored to its pristine shrine. These facts may possibly serve 
to aecount for the present appearance of the Tomb, on 
whose summit that shrine itself, and a considerable portion 
of the superstructure, remain unto this hour. Pliny, more¬ 
over, mentions the situation of the Tomb as being in the 
very station of the Grecian fleet; and, by giving its exact 
distance from Sigeum, not only adds to our conviction of its 
identity, hut marks at the same time, most decisively, the 
position of the Poi tus JJc/ut’ornm(50). In all that remains 
of former ages, I know of nothing likely to affect the miiid 
by emotions of local enthusiasm more powerfully than this 
most interesting Tomb. It is impossible to view its sublime 
and simple form, without calling to mind the veneration so 
Iona; paid to it; without picturing to the imagination a sue- 
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cessive series of mariners, of Kings and Heroes, who from 
the Hellespont, or by the shores of Troas and Chersonesus, 
or on the Sepulchre itself, poured forth the tribute of their 
homage; and finally, without representing to the mind the 
feelings of a native, or of a traveller, in those times, who, 
after viewing the existing monument, and witnessing the 
instances of public and of private regard so constantly be-' 
stowed upon it, should have been told the age was to arrive 
when the existence of Troy, and of the mighty dead en- 
tomhed upon its Plain, would be considered Jas having no 
foundation in truth. 

The present appearance of the Shrine, and of a small 
circular superstruetion, do not seem to indicate higher an¬ 
tiquity than the age of the Romans. Some have believed, 
from the disclosure of the Shrine, that the Tomb itself was 
opened; mistaking it for a vault, although its situation near 
the summit might have controverted the opinion. This was 
perhaps constructed when Augustus restored the image An¬ 
tony had taken from the Ai'anteum. A cement was certain¬ 
ly employed in the work; and the remains of it to this day 
offer an opportunity of confuting a very prevailing error con¬ 
cerning the buildings of the Antients. The Greeks erected 
many of their most stupendous edifices without cementation; 
hence it has been supposed that the appearance of mortaj in 
a building precludes its claim to antiquity. This notion is 
however set aside at once by reference to the Pyramids of 
Egypt: in building these, mortar was undoubtedly used (SI). 

The view here afforded of the Hellespont and the Plain 
of Troy is one of the finest the country affords. Several 
plants, during the season of our visit(52),'were blooming 
upon the soil. Upon the Tomb itself we noticed the silvery 
Mezereon, the Poppy, the beardless Hypecoum, and the 
Field Star of Bethfehem(33). 

From the Ai'anteum we passed over a healthy country to 
Haiti Elly, a village near the Thymbrius, in whose vicinity 
we had been instructed to seek the remains of a Temple onee 
•sacred to the Thymbrean Apollo. The Ruins we found 
were rather the remains of ten temples than of one (34). 
The earth to a very considerable extent was covered by sub¬ 
verted and broken columns of marble, granite, and of every 
order in architecture. Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, Capi¬ 
tals, lay dispersed in all directions, and some of these were 
of great beauty. We observed a Bas-relief representing a 
person on horseback pursued by a winged figure; also a 
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beautiful representation, sculptured after tlie same manner, 
«f Ceres in her car drawn by two scaly serpents. Of three 
Inscriptions which I copied among these Ruins, the first was 
engraven upon the shaft of a-marblc pillar. This we remov¬ 
ed, and brought to England. It is now in the Vestibule of 
the Public Library at Cambridge; and commemorates the 
public services of a Phrontistes of Drusus C8esar(SS). The 
names of persons belonging to the family of Germanieus 
occur frequently among Inscriptions found in and near the 
Troas. Drusus, the son of Germanieus, was himself ap¬ 
pointed to a government in the district. The second In¬ 
scription has been once before printed, but most erroneously: 
it may therefore be again presented to the Public, in a more 
accurate form(S6). Whatsoever tends in any degree to il¬ 
lustrate the origin of the Ruins in which it was discovered, 
will be considered interesting; although, after all, we must 
remain in a state of the greatest uncertainty with regard 
to the city alluded to in either of these documents.. Possi¬ 
bly it may have been Scaviandria ; but in the multitude of 
cities belonging to Troas, a mere conjecture, without any 
positive evidence, is less pardonable than silence.. The In¬ 
scription, offering our only remaining clue, sets forth, that 
the tribe Mtalis commemorated Sextus Julius. Festus, a 
magistrate of the city , and preefed of the blavian cohort, 
who had been Gymnasiarch, and given .magnificently and 
largely, to the senators and all citizens, oil and ointment for 
some public festival. 

HATTAAJ2 4TAH 
nEETONIOTAlON®. 

.TONKQSMONTHXn 
OAEriXEnApxONSIlEIPHS 
4AAB1ANH2ITMNA21AP 
XH2ANTAAAMnPft2KAI4'X 
AOTElMnSKAUIPflTON 
TflNAnATHNOSKAJ 
ME X PIN TN MO NON EA AX 
OMETPH2ANTATOT2 
TKBOTAE'fTA2KAinO 
AXlTA2nANTA2KAJ A A 
X iTAN TAEK AOTTHPUN 
AHME1 

The third Inscription, and perhaps the mast important, 
had these remarkable words: 

OllAIElC 

TONXIATPIONQEON 

AIME1AN 

•’•THE ILIEANS TO T1IEIH COUNTRY'S COD XENEAS . ,f 
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If this had been found by"a late respectable and learned 
Authoress), it might have confirmed him in the notion;that 
the Thymbrius was in fact the Simoi's, as he believed; ar.d 
perhaps have suggested, in the present name of the place, 
Halil Ili, (or, as I nave written it, Halil Elly, to conform 
to the mode of pronunciation,) and etymology (59) from 
IAION. 

From the Ruins at Halil Elly we proceeded through a 
delightful valley, full of vineyards, and almond-trees in full 
bloom, intending to pass the night at the village of Thym- 
breck. We found no antiquities, nor did we hear of any in 
the neighbourhood. The next day returning towards Halil 
Elly, we left it upon our right, and crossed the Thymbrius 
by a ford. In summer this river becomes almost dry; but 
during winter it often presents a powerful torrent, carrying 
all before it. Not one of the maps, or of the works yet pub¬ 
lished upon Troas, has informed us of its termination: ac¬ 
cording to some, it empties itself into the Mender near its 
embouchure; others describe it as forming a junction near 
Tchiblaek; a circumstance of considerable importance; 
for if this last position be true, the Ruins at Tchiblaek may 
be those of the Temple of the Thymbrsean Apollo. Strabo 
expressly states the situation of the temple to be near the 
place where the Thymbrius discharges itself into the Sca- 
mander(60). After we had passed the ford, we ascended a 
ridge of hills, and found the remains of a very antient paved 
way. We then came to the town or village of Tchiblaek, 
where we noticed very considerable remains of antient sculp¬ 
ture, but in such a state of disorder and rain, that no precise 
description of them can be given. The most remarkable 
are upon the top of a hill called Beyan Mezaley, near the 
town, in the midst of a beautiful grove of oak trees, towards 
the village of Callifat. Here the Ruins of a Doric Temple 
of white marble lay heaped in the most striking manner, 
mixed with broken Stelffi, Cippi, Sarcophagi, Cornices aud 
Capitals of very enormous size, entablatures, and pillars. 
All of these have reference to some peculiar sanctity by 
which this hill was antiently characterized. It is of a co¬ 
nical form, and stands above the town of Tchiblaek, appear¬ 
ing as large as the Castle Hill at Cambridge(6l). The 
first inquiry that suggests itself, in a view of this extraor¬ 
dinary scene, naturally involves the original cause of the 
veneration in which the place was antiently held. Does it 
denote the site of Fagus Iliensium, whose inhabitants be- 
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licved that their village stood on the site of Antient 
Troy (62) P This place was distant thirty stadia(63)froin 
the New' ilium of Strabo; and the distance corresponds with 
the relative situation of this Hill and Palaio-Callifat, or 
Old Callifat, where New Ilium stood ; as will hereafter he 
proved. Or it may be considered the eminenee(64) de¬ 
scribed by Strabo as the beautiful Colone, five stadia(6S) 
in circumference, near which Simois flowed ; and Tchi- 
black, the Pagus Iliensium ? It was rather more than a 
mile distant(66) from the Village of the Means, and stood 
above it; exactly as this hill is situated with regard to 
Tchiblack(67). 

It will now be curious to observe, whether an Inscrip¬ 
tion we discovered here does not connect itself with these 
inquiries. It was found upon the fluted marble shaft of a 
Doric pillar two feet in diameter ; so constructed, as to 
contain a Cippus, or inscribed slab, upon one side of it(68) ; 
presenting the following characters: 

TlbEPKilKAATAlnlKAISAPI 
TEPMANlKnlKAllOrAlAlXEBA 
2THlArpmnE]NHKA)T012TEK 
N0I2Arr.QNKAlTH2ri . . 
KAITH1A0HNATHIIAIAA 
IAHMU*TJBEP102KAI . 
.■JAN0r2T102<WA0K12APKA 
] HrTN HAT ATK A AT A . . . 
lNOSerPATHPriAPMEN ... - 
THN2TOANKA1TAEN ATTHII1A 
NTAK ATA2KETA2ANTE2E 
KT.QNJAIQNANE0HKAN 

The inscription records the consecration of a stoa, and 
all things belonging to it, to Tiberius Claudius Ctesar Get 
manicus,the emperor, and to Julia Augusta Agrippina, his 
wife, and their children, and to Minerva of Ilium. The 
reason why the Emperor Claudius and his children were 
honoured by the Ilienses, is given by Suetonius and Taci- 
tus(69). Eckhel mentions, 1 know not on what authority,a 
fane consecrated to the Ilien Minerva, as having existed in 
the Pagus Iliensium, which Alexander adorned after Jiis 
victory at Granie,us(70). Arrian states merely the offerings 
to Minerva of Ilium, making no mention of the fane ; but 
Strabo, who expressly alludes to the temple, places it in the 
lliensian city (71). But whence originated the sanctity of 
this remarkable spot, still shaded by a grove of venerable 
oaks, beneath whose branches a multitude of votive offer¬ 
ings yet entirely eover the summit of the hill ? An inserip- 
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tion commemorating the pious tribute of a people in erect¬ 
ing a portico to the family of Claudius Csesar and the 
Iliean Minerva, can only be referred to .the inhabitants ol 
that district of Troas who were styled Ilienses. It has 
been shewn that Claudius, after the example of Alexan¬ 
der (72), had perpetually exempted them from die payment 
of any tribute. In their district stood the Pagus Iliensinm, 
with the (Callicolone) beautiful hill; and nearly thirty sta¬ 
dia (73) farther towards the- west, reversing the order of 
the bearing given by Strabo (74), the Iliensium Civitas. If 
therefore this hill, so preeminently entitled to the appel¬ 
lation qf Callicolone , from the regularity of its form, and 
the groves by which it seems for ages to have been adorned, 
.be further considered, on account of its antiquities, an in¬ 
dication of the former vicinity of the Iliensian Village,'it 
should follow, that observing a westward course, the dis¬ 
tance of three miles and three quarters, or nearly so, would 
terminate in the site of the Iliensian City ; and any discov¬ 
ery ascertaining either of these places would infallibly iden¬ 
tify the position of the other. This line of direction we 
observed in our route, advancing: by a cross road into the 
Plain. 

There were other Inscriptions, commemorating the good 
offices of Roman Emperors; but these were so much muti¬ 
lated, that no decisive information could be obtained from 
them. Upon one we read : 

H A A HE A N API S<J>TAH 
2ESTON10TA10 : : : 

NAT0NK02M0NTH2 

noAEftsEnAPxoNinEi 

PH2®AABlANH2 

>* THE ALEXANDRIAN TRIBE HONOUR SEXTUS JULIUS, 
TflE MAGISTRATE OF THE CITY, PREFECT OF 
THE FLAVIAN COHORT, ” &e. 

Another, inscribed upon the cover of a large marble Sar¬ 
cophagus, mentioned a portico, and the daughter of some 
person for whom both the iioa and the iopoi had 
been constructed. • 

As we journeyed from this place, we found, in a corn 
field below the hill, a large block of,inscribed marble ;.but 
owing to the manner in which the stone was concealed,' by 
the soil, as well as the illegibility of the inscription, we 
could only discern the fallowing characters, in w hicln the 
name of Julius again occurs: 
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jovaioy. 

A P X O N . 

....KOJMON 

sustaining what was before advanced concerning the preva¬ 
lence of names belonging to the family of Germanicus, or 
of persons who flourished about his time. Upon a medal 
of Claudius, described by Vaillant(75), belonging to Coty- 
eeium , a city of Phrygia, bordering upon Troas(76), we 
read the words Em lorAJOr rior kotiaehn. We proceed¬ 
ed hence towards tile Plain; and no sooner reached it, 
than a Tumulus of very remarkable size and situation 
drew our attention, for a short time, from the main object 
of our pursuit. 

This Tumulus, of a high conical form and very regular 
structure, stands altogether insulated. Of its great anti¬ 
quity no doubt can be entertained by persons accustomed 
to view the everlasting sepulchres of the Antients(77). 
On the southern side of its base is a long natural mound 
of-lime-stones this, beginning to rise close to the artificial 
tumulus, extends towards the village of Callifat, in a di¬ 
rection nearly from north to south across the middle of the 
Plain. It is of such height, that an army, encamped on the 
eastern side of it, would be concealed from all observation 
of persons stationed upon the coast, by the mouth of the 
Mender. It reaches nearly to a small and almost stagnant 
river, hitherto unnoticed, called Callifat Osmack, or Cal¬ 
lifat vWater, taking its name from the village near which 
it falls into the Mender: our road to that plaee afterwards 
Jed us along the top of the mound. Here then both Art 
and Nature have combined to mark the Plain by circum¬ 
stances of feature and association not likely to occur else¬ 
where; although such as any accurate description of the 
country might well be expected to include : and if the Po¬ 
ems of Homer, with reference to the Plain.of Troy, have 
similarly associated an artificial tumulus and a natural 
mound, a conclusion seems warranted, that these are the 
objects to which he alludes. This appears to be the case 
in the account he has given of the Tomb of Ilus and the 
Mmincl of the Plain(7S). 

Upon the surface of the Tomb itself, in several small 
channels caused by rain, we found fragments of the vases 
of Anticnt Greece(79). I know not any other cause to as¬ 
sign for their appearance, than the superstitious venera- 
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tion paid to the. tombs of Troas in all the ages of History, 
until the introduction of Christianity. Whether they be 
considered as the remains of offerings and libations made 
by Greeks or Romans, they are indisputably not of modern 
origin. The antiquity of earthen-ware, from the wheel of 
a Grecian potter, is as easily cognizable as any w ork left 
for modern observation ; and, as a vestige of that people, 
denoting the site of their cities, towns, and public monu¬ 
ments, may be deemed- perhaps equal in importance to 
medals and inscriptions. 

From this Tomb we rode along the top of the Mound of 
the Plain, in a south-w'estern direction, towards Callifat. 
After we had proceeded about half its length, its inclination 
became southward. Having attained its extremity in that 
direction, we descended into the Plain, when our guides 
brought us to the western side of it, near its southern termi¬ 
nation, to notice a tumulus, less considerable than the last 
described, about three hundred paces from the Mound, al¬ 
most concealed from observation by being continually over¬ 
flowed, upon whose top two small oak trees were then grow¬ 
ing. This tumulus will not be easily discerned by future 
travellers, from the uniformity of its appearanee at a dis¬ 
tance with the rest of the vast Plain in which it is situat¬ 
ed, being either covered with corn, or furrowed by the 
plough. The view it commands of the coast, towards the 
mouth of the Mender, may possibly entitle it to their sub¬ 
sequent consideration, with reference to the senulchre of 
Myrinna. 

We now proceeded to the Callifat Osmak, or Callifat 
Water, a river that can scarce be said to flow towards the 
Mender ; yet so fleep, that we were conducted to a ford in 
order to pass. Hundreds of tortoises, alarmed at our ap¬ 
proach, were falling from its banks into the water, as well 
as from the overhanging branches and thick underwood, 
among whieh these animals, of all others the least adapted 
to climb trees, had singularly obtained a footing. Wild- 
fbwl also were in great abundance, and in the corn land 
partridges were frequently observed. I have no hesitation 
in stating, that I coneeive this river to be the Simois; nor 
would there perhaps remain a doubt upon the subject, if it 
were not for the prejudice exeited in consequence of a mar¬ 
vellous error, which has prevailed throughout all the recent 
discussion concerning Troas, with regard to the sources of 
the Seamander. Pope seems first of all to have fallen into 
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the notion of the double origin of that river: since his time, 
Wood, Chevalier, and their followers, have maintained 
that the Scamander had two sources, one of which was hot, 
and the other cold. The whole of this representation has 
been founded upon a misconstruction of the word nHrAi(80). 
The Scamander has therefore been described as having its 
rise(8l)from two sources in the Plain, near the Scsean Gate 
of tne city; hence all the zeal which has been shewn in giv¬ 
ing to the springs of Bonarbashy the name of those sources, 
although there are many in number, and all of them warm 
springs, as will hereafter appear. Having once omitted 
this palpable 1 delusion concerning the sources of the Scam¬ 
ander, notwithstanding the very judicious remonstrances of 
Mr. Bryant upon this part of the subject, and the obvious 
interpretation of the text of Homer, the wildest theories 
ensued(82). All attention to the Plain of Troas on the 
north-eastern side of the Mender was abandoned; nothing 
was talked of excepting Bonarbashy, and its warm foun¬ 
tains ; and these being once considered as the sources of the 
Scamander, w ere further reconciled with Homer’s descrip¬ 
tion, by urging the absurdity of believing Achilles to have 
pursued Hector on the heights of Ida, when the chace is 
said to have happened near the walls of Troy. But the 
plain matter of fact is, that Homer, in no part of his poems 
has stated either the temperature of the Scamander at its 
source, or its doable origin. In no part of his poems is 
there any thing equivocal, or obscure, concerning the plaee 
Whence that river issues, or the nature of its torrent. It 
is with him “ Scamander, flowing from ldean Jove (83) ; ” 
MErAs itotAmos BAorAJNHj, “ the great vortiginuus n- 
«er(84); ” “ bearing on his giddy tide the body of Polydorus 
to the sea( 85)“ the angry Scamander.(86).” The springs 
by which Achilles pursues Hector were two fountains(S7), 
or rivulets, near the bed of the river, as expressly stated by 
the Poet; but they had no connection with the source of 
the Scamander, and therefore the rise of that river in 
Mount Ida causes no objection to Homer’s narrative. The 
whole country abounds both with hot and with cold springs; 
so that, unauthorized by the Poet to ascend to the source of 
the Scamander in search of them, we may rest satisfied with 
their position elsew here. 

■ Continuing along the southern side of Callifat \Vater(88), 
after having crossed the ford, we caine to some ruins upon 
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its banks, by which the ground was covered, to a con¬ 
siderable extent. These consisted of the most beautiful 
Doric pillars, whose capitals and shafts, of the finest white 
marble, were lying in the utmost disorder. Among them 
we also noticed some entire shafts of granite. The temples 
of Jupiter being always of the Doric order, we might sup¬ 
pose these Ruins to mark the site of a fane consecrated to 
Mean Jovo: but Doric was evidently the prevailing order 
among the antient edifices of the Troas, as it is found every¬ 
where in the district, and all the temples in that part of 
Phrygia could not have been consecrated to the same Deity- 
The Ruins by the Callifat Water have not been hiherto re¬ 
marked by any traveller; although Akerblad obtained, and 
published in a very inaccurate manner, an Insoription I 
also copied there. It is as old as the Archonship of 
Euelid(89). Having already twice before published it, 
both in the account of the Greek Marbles preserved in the 
Vestibule of the Public Library at Cambridge(90), and also 
in the Appendix to the Dissertation on the Soros of Alexi 
ander(9l). the introduction of the original legend here 
would he deemed an unnecessary repetition. It was inscrib¬ 
ed upon the lower part of a plain marble pillar; this we 
removed to the Dardanelles, and afterwards sent to Eng¬ 
land. The interpretation sets forth, that “ those partak¬ 
ing OF THE SACRIFICE, AND OF THE GAMES, AND OF THE 
W'HOLE FESTIVAL, HONOURED PyTHA, DAUGHTER OF 
SCAMANDROTIMUS, NATIVE OF ILIUM, WHO PERFORMED 
THE OFFICE OF CaNEPHOROS IN AN EXEMPLARY AND DIS¬ 
TINGUISHED MANNER FOR HER PIETY TOWARDS THE GOD¬ 
DESS. ” In the conjecture already olfered, that the stream, 
on the hanks of which those edifices were raised, and these 
vows offered, was the Simoi's of the Antients, some regard 
was necessarily intended, both to the Ruins here situated, 
and the Inscription to which reference is now made. A 
certain degree of collateral, although no positive evidence, 
may possibly result from the bare mention of places and 
ceremonies, connected by their situation, and consecrated by 
their nature, to the history of the territory where Simois 
flowed. 

Near the same place, upon a block of Parian marble, I 
found another Inscription, but not equally perfect. The 
following letters were all I< could collect from the most care¬ 
ful examination of the stone: 
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ASTnermi 
2MHTftNAEAT2AI 
ITATHPK AT ATHNTOTI7/< 
0HKHNE2EIIIKPTMTO 
KAIKIAI0T20TO0 ■ 

TAMIOTKA 

AHOAE 

We afterwards proceeded to the Greek village of Calli- 
fat, situated near the spot where the Callifat Osmack joins 
the Mender. In the streets and court-yards of this place 
were lying several capitals of Corinthian pillars; and upon 
a broken marble tablet, placed in a wall, I noticed part of 
an Inscription in metre; the rest of the characters having 
perished: 

. . JAT2JNANAPA2INIK 

. nPOKAONTMO. 

. . P02T020T. 

While I was copying this, some peasants of the place 
c.ame to me with Greek medals. They were all of copper, 
in high preservation, and all medals of Ilium, struck in 
the time of the Roman Emperors(92). On one side was 
represented the figure of Hector combating, with his shield 
and spear, and tne words ektapiaiecn ; and upon the 
other, the head either of Antoninus, Faustina, Severus, or 
some later Roman emperor or empress. As there were so 
many of these Iliean medals, I asked where they were found; 
and was answered, in modern Greek, at Palaio Callifat , 
Old Callifat, a short distance from the present village, in 
the plain towards the east(93). I begged to be conducted 
thither; and took one of the peasants with me, as a guide. 

We came to an elevated spot of ground, surrounded on all 
sides by a level plain watered by the Callifat Osmack, and 
which there is every reason to believe the Simot'sian. Here 
we found, not only the traces, but also the remains of an 
antient citadel. Turks were then employed raising enor¬ 
mous blocks of marble, from foundations surrounding the 
place - r possibly the identical works constructed by Lysima- 
chus; who fenced New Ilium with a wall. The appear¬ 
ance of the structure exhibited that colossal and massive 
style of architecture which bespeaks the masonry of the 
early ages of Grecian history. All the territory within 
these foundations was covered by broken pottery, whose 
fragments were part of those antient vases now held in such 
high estimation. Here the peasants said they found the med- 
dais they had offered to us, and most frequently after heavy 
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rains. Many had been discovered in consequence of the 
recent excavations made there by the Turks, who were re¬ 
moving the materials of the old foundations for the purpose 
of constructing works at the Dardanelles. As these 
medals, bearing indisputable legends to designate the people 
by whom they were fabricated, have also, in the circum¬ 
stances of their discovery, a peculiar connection with the 
Ruins here, they may be considered as indicating, with 
tolerable certainty, the situation of the city to which they 
bejonged. Had we observed, in our route from Tehiblack, 
precisely the line of direction mentioned by Strabo, and con¬ 
tinued a due course from east to west, instead of turning 
towards the south in the Simoi'sian Plain to visit the vil¬ 
lage of Callifat, we should have terminated the distance he 
has mentioned, of thirty stadia, (as separating the city from 
the village of the Iliensians) by the discovery of these Ruins. 
They may have been the same which Kauffernoticed in his 
map(94), by the title of Ville de Constantine ; bnt evidently 
appear to be the remains of New Ilium.; whether we re¬ 
gard the testimony afforded by their situation, as accordant 
with the text of Strabo; or the discovery there made of 
medals of the city. Once in possession of this important 
point, a light breaks in upon the dark labyrinth of Troas r 
we stand with Strabo upon the very spot whence he deduc¬ 
ed his observations concerning other objects in the district; 
looking down upon the Simoi'sian Plain, and viewing the 
junction of two rivers (“ one flowing towards Sigeum, and 
the other towards Rhseteum,” precisely as described by hi in) 
in front of the lliensian city; being guided, at the same 
time, to Callicolone, the village of the llieans, and the sep¬ 
ulchre of iEsyetes, Batieia, and Ilus, by the clue he has 
afforded. From the natural or artificial elevation of 
the territory on which the city stood, (an insulated object 
in the plain) we beheld almost every land-mark to which 
that author has alluded. The splendid spectacle presented 
( towards the west by the snow-clad top of Samothrace, tow¬ 
ering behind Imbrus, would baffle every attempt of delinea¬ 
tion ; it rose with indescribable grandeur, to a height beyond 
all I had seen for along time; and while its setherial summit 
shone with inconceivable brightness in a sky without a 
cloud, seemed, notwithstandingits remote situation, as if its 
vastness would overwhelm all Troas, should an earthquake 
heave it from its base. Nearer to the eye appeared the 
mouth of the Hellespont, and 8igeum. On the south, the 
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Tomb oi‘ iEsvetes, by the road leading to Alexandria 
Troas(ug); and less remote, the Scamander, receiving 
Simois, or Callifat Water, at the boundary of the Simoisian 
Plain. Towards the east, the Throsmos, with the sep¬ 
ulchres of Batieia and llus : and far beyond in the great 
chain of Ida, Gargarus opposed to Sainothrace(96), digni¬ 
fied by equal if not superior altitude, and beaming the same 
degree of splendor from the snows by which it was invested. 


CHAPTER V. 
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Ford of the Mender—Fountains of Bonarbashy—Their 
Temperature—Possible Mlusion to them in Homer — An¬ 
tiquities of Bonarbashy—Heights called the Acropolis— 
Ant lent Tumuli—Probable Origin of the supposed Acro¬ 
polis—Observations by the Polar Star—Journey to the 
Source of the Mender—Basalt Pillars — ASneia — Re¬ 
markable Tomb—Plain of Beyramitch—Turkmanlc — 
Bonarbashy of Beyramitch—Warm Springs — Beyra- 
mitch — Antiquities—Kuch unlu Tepe—Temple and Altars 
of Jupiter — Evgillar—Ascent to the Summit of Garga¬ 
rus—Oratoriesof Hermits—View from the highest Point 
of the Mountain—Errors in the Geography of the Coun¬ 
try—Appearance of the Idaean Chain towards Lectum— 
Dangerous Situation of the Author. 

I T was now time to vist Bonarbashy, a place of which 
so much has been written and said. It had long been 
a conspicuous object in sight; and appeared at a distance 
towards the soutn-east, upon an eminence commanding a 

\ cry extensive view of the Troas. Returning therefore to 
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Callifat, we took the ordinary road to it from Koum-kale, 
and soon arrived at a ford of the Mender ; at this time so 
broad and deep, that we were glad to hail some Turks at a 
considerable distance upon the opposite shore, and ask if it 
were passable. They answered in the affirmative ; but 
we narrowly escaped being carried off, horses and all, by 
the torrent. We rode quite up to the girths, across a place 
two hundred feet wide, and the current was extremely ra¬ 
pid. It reminded me of those rivers in the north of Swe¬ 
den, whieh fall into the Gulph of Bothnia. It was at this 
ford that my friend Mr. Gell, in a very different season of 
the year, was in danger of losing all the fruits of his jour¬ 
ney,by letting his papers fall into the river (97). He stated 
the breadth of it as somewhat more than a hundred feet. 
In certain periods of the year, it inundates all the neigh¬ 
bouring territory ; and the marks of such an inundation, 
caused by the branches of trees, reeds, and rushes, left by 
the water on the land, were visible a considerable distance 
from its banks, at the^time we passed. It has been usual 
to consider this river bearing every character of the Sca- 
mander, as the Simois of Homer, for which I can find no 
authority wliatsoever(98) : indeed, there is positive evi¬ 
dence to the contrary. All the principal battles of Homer 
were fought either on the banks of the Simois, or very near 
it: that is to say,'within the Simoisian Plain. Homer, 
enumerating the rivers brought to act against the Grecian 
rampart, thus characterizes the Simois : 

. " Thy stream 

<e Simois, whose banks with helmets and with shields 

“ Were strew’d, and Chiefs of origin divine. :,, 

If then we can point out any. other passage whieh decides 
the position of the Seamander with regard to Simois we 
may identify the two rivers, without any reference to the 
circumstances of their origin, merely by the geography of 
the country. Such a passage occurs in the eleventh book of 
the Iliad, where it is recorded of Hector, that 

—--“ on the left of all the war, 

“ He fought beside Seamander.”- 

The Seamander being therefore on the left of the Trojan 
army, and the battle in the Simoisian Plain, having in front 
the Grecian camp and the sea, the nature of the territory is 
sufficient to decide the relative position of the two rivers. 
The scene of action can only be reconciled with the plain 
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of Callifat Omack, bounded on the left, to a person facing 
the Hellespont, by the Mender(99) ; which river as neces¬ 
sarily isproved to have been the Seainander of Homer. 

Alter having pasged the ford, we galloped up to the 
Agha’s mansion at Bonarbashy, the name of which place, 

1 iteral ly translated, signifies “ The head of the springs^ loo).” 
Immediately on my arrival, I hastened to them, keeping a 
thermometer exposed and pendent the whole way, as the 
sun was then setting, and a favorable opportunity offered 
for an accurate investigation of their temperature. Some 
peasants who conducted me, related the tradition concern¬ 
ing the supposed heat and cold of the different sources ; 
one only being, as they said, a hot spring. I desired to 
examine that first, and for that purpose was taken to a place 
about half a mile from the Agha’s house ; to the most dis¬ 
tant of the several springs ; for in fact there are many, 
bursting from different crevices, through a stratum of 
breccia, or Pudding-stone, covered by a superincumbent 
layer of limestone. From the number of the springs, the 
Turks call the place Kirk Geuse, or « Forty Eyes. ,f 1 
then asked the peasants if this was the hot spring, as it evi¬ 
dently was not the same described by Monsr. Chevalier. 
They replied, that its greatest heat might be observed 
during winter, and therefore that it must be now hot(ioi). 
It was a shallow pool of water, formed by the united pro¬ 
duct of many small streams, issuing from several cavities 
in the rock I have mentioned. This pool was quite over¬ 
shadowed by some distant hills, behind which the sun was 
then setting ; it was therefore a proper time for ascertain¬ 
ing the temperature, both of the air and the water. A 
north wind had prevailed during the day, but the sky had 
-been more than usually serene, and without a cloud : not a 
breath of air was then stirring. I first tried the water 
-with my hand ; it felt warm, and even the rock near and 
above the surface of the water was sensibly affected by 
heat. I then had recourse to my thermometer; it was 
graduated according to the scale of Celsius; but I shall 

f * ive the result according to the corresponding elevation of 
'ahrenheit; being more adapted to common observation in 
England. When exposed to the external air, the mercury 
stood at 489 • or sixteen degrees above the freezing point. 
I then placed it in one of the crevices whence the water 
issued, so as to immerse both the tube and scale: in two 
minutes, the mercury rose to 62°, and there remained. I 
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then tried the same experiment in all the other crevices, 
and found the heat of the water the same, although the 
temperature of the external air was lowered to 47°. From 
hence I proceeded to the hot spring of M. Chevalier; 
and could not avoid being struck by the plausible appear¬ 
ance it offered, for those who wished to find here a 
hot and cold spring, as fountains of the Scamandtff 
It gushes perpendicularly out of the earthi, rising from 
the bottom of a marble aud granite reservoir, and 
throwing up as much water as the famous fountain of Holy- 
well in Flintshire. Its surface seems vehemently boiling; 
and during cold weather, the condensed vapour above 
it causes the appearance of a cloud of smoke over the 
well. The marble and granite slabs around it are of great 
antiquity; and its appearance, in the midst of surrounding 
trees, is highly picturesque. The mercury had now fallen; 
in the external air, to 46°, the Sun being down ; but when 
the thermometer was held under water, it rose as before, to 
62°. Notwithstanding the warmth of this spring, fishes 
were seen sporting in the reservoir. When held in the 
stream of either of the two channels which conduct the 
product of these springs into a marsh below, the tempera¬ 
ture of the water diminished, in proportion to its distance 
from the source whence it flowed. I repeated similar 
observations afterwards, both at midnight, and in the morn¬ 
ing before sun-rise ; but always with the same results. 
Hence it is proved, that the fountains of Bonarbashy are 
warm springs ; of which there are many, of different 
degrees of temperature,in all the districts through which the 
Mender flows, from Ida to the Hellespont. That the two 
channels which convey them towards the Scamander may 
have been the aoiai jihad of Homer(l03), is at least possi¬ 
ble : and when it is considered, that a notion still prevails 
in the country, of one being hot, and the other cold ; that the 
women of the place bring all their garments to be washed in 
these springs, not according to the casual visits of ordinary 
industry, but as an antient and established custom, in the 
exercise of whieh they proceed with all the pomp and songs 
of a public ceremony ; it becomes perhaps probable{i (i±). 
The remains of customs belonging to the most remote ages 
are discernible in the shape and construction of the wicker 
cars, in which the linen is brought upon these occasions, and 
which are used all over this country. In the first view of 
them, I recognised the form of an antient car. 
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MJilptnrc, in the Vatican Collection at Rome; and which, 
although of Parian Marble, had been carved to resemble 
wicker-work ; while its wheels were an imitation of those 
solid circular planes of timber used at this day, in Troas, 
and in many parts of Macedonia and Greece, for the cars of 
the country. They are expressly described by Homer, in 
the mention made of Priam’s litter, when the king com¬ 
mands his sons to bind on the chest, or coffer, w'hich was of 
wicker-work, upon the body of the carriage (10<3). 

Returning to the house of the Agha, the prospeet of the 
Plain w r as becoming dim in the twilight. Samothrace still 
appeared; and as the moon rose over all, the minuter traces 
of the scene were no longer discernible; but the principle 
objectg, in fine distinct masses, remained long visible. 

In the morning I observed a number of antiquities in and 
about the place, such as fragments of Doric and Ionic pil¬ 
lars of marble, some columns of granite, broken bas-reliefs, 
and, in short, those remains so proftisely scattered over this 
extraordinary country; serving to prove the number of ci¬ 
ties and temples, once, the boast of Troas, w ithout enabling 
us to ascertain the position of any one of them. There is 
every reason to believe some antient town was originally 
situated at Bonarbashy; not only by these remains, but by 
the marks of antient turrets, as of a eitadel, in the soil im¬ 
mediately behind the house of the Agha. The reliques of 
very antient pavement may also be observed in the street 
of the village; and in the front of it, upon a large block of 
Parian marble, used as a seat, near the mosque, Mr. Wal¬ 
pole observed a curious Inscription, which is here subjoined, 
in an extract from his Journal(l06). 

At a distance behind Bonarlutshy, and not in. any way 
eonneeted either w ith the antiquities there, or with t he place 
itself, are the Heights, which recent travellers, and several 
of my particular friends, after tiie example of M. Chevalier, 
have thought proper to entitle the Acropolis of antient 
Troy. 3N ot having my own mind satisfied upon the subject, 
I should be extremely deficient in duty to my Readers, if 
any sense of private regard induced me to forego the strong¬ 
er claim they have to my sincerity. Having already shewn 
the nature of the error concerning the source of the Sca- 
mauder, which first induced M. Chevalier to adapt appear¬ 
ances at Bouarhaslty to the history of Ilium, I am particu¬ 
larly called upon to point out his other misrepresentations. 
One of the most glaring is tliat which concerns the tempera- 
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tui'c of the springs(107): another is, in describing the 
heights to which 1 now allude, as a part of the Chain of 
Mount Ida, although separated from it by the whole plain 
of Beyramitch, which intervenes towards the east: and a 
third, that of representing the heights to w hich the Acro¬ 
polis belonged, as a continuation of the ascent on which 
Bonarbashy is placed ; so that the Reader supposes a gra¬ 
dual rise to take place from what he has defined as the re¬ 
lative situation of the lower to the upper city; although a 
deep and rocky dingle intervenes, never yet subjected to any 
effort of human labour, which might serve to connect the 
two places with each other. The antiquities on these 
heights are certainly very remarkable, and worthy every 
degree of attention a traveller can bestow upon-them. I 
shall now proceed to describe their appearanee. 

Proceeding in a south-easterly direction from the sloping 
eminence on which Bbnarhasliy is situated, we crossed the 
dingle I have mentioned; and-then began to climb the steep, 
on which it has been supposed the citadel of Priam stood. 
Upon the very edge of the summit, and as it w ere hanging 
over it, is an antient tumulus, constructed entirely of stones, 
heaped, after the ordinary manner, into a conical shape, 
atid of the usual size of such sepulchres: this, although 
various, may he averaged according to a circumference, i'or 
the base, equal to an hundred yards ; and these are nearly 
the dimensions of the base of this tumulus, w hich has been 
called the Tomb of Hector(tos). That this name has been 
inconsiderately given, will be evident from the statement 
of a single fact; namely, that it stands on the outside of the 
remains, insignificant as they are,-of the wall once sur¬ 
rounding the hill on which it is placed; although that wall 
has been described as the antient inclosure of the supposed 
citadel. The evidence of one is therefore nearly sufficient 
to contradict the other; for, although Homer is not explicit 
as to the situation of Hector’s tomb, there is every other 
reason to suppose it was ereeted within the walls of the' 
city. But there are other tumuli upon these heights, equal¬ 
ly entitled, by their size and situation, to the distinction,so 
hastily- bestowed upon this. It will therefore he curious to 
ascertain the cause of its present appellation, and shew 
how very little foundation it had in reality. This tumulus 
has been formed entirely of loose stones(lO0); and the coin¬ 
cidence of such a circumstance with Homer’s description of 
the Tomb of Hector, was deemed a sufficient around of dis- 
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coven as In, the identity of the Tomb itself(UO). A little 
further attention, however, to these monuments, would have 
proved that they were all constructed after the same man¬ 
ner ; the stones of the other famuli being only concealed 
from observation by a slight covering of soil. From this 
spot the whole Isle of Tenedos is in view, and a most mag¬ 
nificent prospect of the course of the Scamahjder to the sea, 
with all Trcas, and every interesting object it contains. 
This consideration^ 11), together with the remarkable cha¬ 
racter of the hill itself, surrounded by precipices above the 
river(tl2), and, still more, the erroneous opinions enter¬ 
tained of the springs Slit Bonarbashr, superseded every ob¬ 
jection urged concerning its distance from the coast; and 
the utter impossibility of reconciling such .a position of the 
city with the account given by Homer of the manner in 
which Hector was pursued around its walls by Aehilles(il3). 

One hundred and twenty-three paces from the tumulus, 
called by Chevalier, and others, the Tomb of Hector, is a 
second; a more regular and more considerable artificial 
heap of the same nature, and in every respeet having a 
better title to the name bestowed upon the first. The base 
of this is one hundred and thirty-three yards in circumfer¬ 
ence. An,hundred and forty-three paces further on, upon 
the hill, is a third, the circumference of ,'whosq base mea¬ 
sured ninety yards. Names have heen already bestowed 
upon them all: the first being called, as before stated, the 
Tomb of Hector; the second, that of Priam; and the third, 
that of Paris. After passing these tumuli, appear the pre¬ 
cipices flanking the south-eastern side of the hill above the 
Seamander, which winds around its base. So much has 
been already written and published upon the subject, that 
it is not necessary to -be very minute in dcseribh-g every 
trace of human labour upon this hill. The extent, of its 
summit is eight hundred and fifty yards ; its breadth, in the 
widest part, equals about two hundred and fifty. The 
foundations of buildings, very inconsiderable in heir na¬ 
ture,. and with no character of .remote autiijuity, maybe 
discerned in several parts of it: the principal of these arc 
upon tin: most elevated spot towards the precipices sur¬ 
rounding its south-eastern extremity: where'the appear¬ 
ances, us well of the soil as of ma-tmiry, eertai «l» indicate 
the farmer existence >f some antient superstructure. But 
the remains are got of a description es eu to ascertain the 
•site of a Roman citadel: they seem rather to denote one of 
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the retreats of tliose numerous pirates which in different 
ages have infested the Hellespont> and whose dispersion, 
in the time of Drusus Caesar, gyvre occasion to the memorial 
of gratitude before noticed, as inscribed upon one of the 
marbles we removed from the ruins of Halil Elly(114). 
This remark applies solely to the buildings. The tumuli, 
npon these heights undoubtedly relate to a very different 
period; and whether their history may be earried hack to 
the events of the Trojan War, or to the settlement of Mile- 
' sian eolonies upon the coast, is a point capable of some elu¬ 
cidation, whenever future travellers have an opportunity to 
examine their interior. 

Thus far of Eonarbashy, its springs, and its antiqpitieai. 
During the rest of our residence in the place, \ye made 
several excursions into the Plain, revisiting the objects be¬ 
fore described. I crossed the whole district-, in different 
directions, not less than seventeen times; but have prefer¬ 
red giving the Reader the result of my observations in a 
continued narration, rather than in the exact order of their, 
occurrence; as this must necessarily have introduced su¬ 
perfluous and wearisome repetitions(115). I took the fol¬ 
lowing bearings by the polar star. Due north of Bonar- 
bashy stands the Hill of Tchiblack. To the west lies 
Tenedos; aqd in the same line, nearer to the eye, is the tomb 
of iEsyetes.' The springs are towards the south ; and the 
tumuli, upon the heights behind Eonarbashy, to the south¬ 
east. tempos, and a, line of islands, are seen from the 
heights, bearing from south-east towards the north-west. 

On |he eighth of March, the memorable day on which 
our troops under General Abercrombie were landed in 
Egypt, and while that event w as actually taking place, we 
left Eonarbashy, determined, if possible, to trace the Men¬ 
der to its source in Mount Ida, about forty miles up the 
country. Distances in Turkey being everywhere estimated- 
ae^ ording to the number of hours in which caravans of 
camels, preceded by an ass, are occupied, in performing 
them, the Reader is requested to consider every such hour 
as, equivalent to three of our English miles. After riding, 
according to this estimate, an hour and a half towards the 
south-east, we descended to the village of Araplar. We 
afterwards proceeded through a valley, where we observed, 
in several places, the appearance of regular basaltic pillars. 
Thence, entering a dejile of the mountains, very like some 
of the passes in the Tirol, we were much struck with the 
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grandeur of (he scenery. Shepherds were playing their 
reed pipes among the rocks,while herds ofgoats'aiifT sheep 
were browsing on the herbage near the bed of the torrent. 
We passed a place called Sarmo saktchi/ runr.-. an 0 ld 
cemetery, on the left hand side of the road. ' In this, by way 
of grave-stone, was placed a natural basaltie pillar, upright 
in the soil, among fragments of others. The pillar was 
hexagonal; about seven feet in height, and ten inches diam- 
etei ; of hard black basalt, without any horizontal fissures, 
like those seen in the piilars of the Giant’s Causeway in 
Ireland, but as regular in its sides and angles as the finest 
specimen of crystalized emerald. Having attended par¬ 
ticularly to tire appearances presented by basalt in tuny 
parts of the world, in the beds of rivers, in lakes, and in 
the sea; and having traeed them almost the whole way 
from the north coast of Ireland, through all the Hebrides, 
to Iceland; 1 am persuaded the regularity of this structure 
is entirely owing to crystalization. The original deposit 
whence the pillars in (his place were derived, does not lie 
far from the road. The strata on each side consisted, for 
the most part, of limestone; but we observed a subjacent 
bed of schistus, containing greenish asbestus, like that 
found on the western coast of Inveruess-slurc, in Scotland. 
A wild race of mountaineers appeared occasionally descend¬ 
ing the heights into the deti e; or seated by the* banks of 
the river, with sandals on their feet, made of undressed 
bulls’ hides, bound with thongs of the same .materials 
around their ankles and insteps. Such was the calico., or 
military shoe, us we now see it represented on Gnuian 
bronzes and medals; and it is probable that from these 
mountains a costume might be selected exhibiting the ap¬ 
pearance of the people in the same district, iver whom 
Aineas, retiring up the country, is said to have reigned, 
after the capture of Troy(UB). At four hours’distance 
from Bonarbashy we came to the town of .22n the T.nVia 
of Strabo'117), situated up m a river falling into the Men¬ 
der, which Mr. Wood described as being itself the •■'eu- 
niander(!18). The appearance of the town is very abas¬ 
ing, being ornamented with cypresses, and backed V tofty 
ron.s and mountains. A c were surprised m finding it 
place of so much consequence so remotely sitmuei. ’’its 
remarkable appellation, still commemorating the name of 
%Hueas, and having borne the same appcihiuou in tin- timer 
of Augustus, speaks more forcibly the truth of tile story of 
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Troy, than any written document. It is an existing evi¬ 
dence, against which there is no possible appeal. Its situ¬ 
ation exactly corresponds with the position assigned 1 to it 
by Strabo, who relates its distance from Pa I a? ‘Scepsis, a 
name also preserved in the modern appellation, Esky 
SkApshn(il^). Upon the right hand, in the approach to ; 
iBne, is a most stupendous tumulus, called ./Ewe Tape, 
literally .32wens’ Tomb. Some Jews called it also Sov’ran 
Tepe, or Tomb of the King. The word Sov’ran has been 
perhaps taken from the Italian. Tepe, signifying^' in- 
Turkish, an heap or tomb, is evidently the same with 
T«a«; and tradition seems to afford, with regard to this 
tomb, as good foundation for believing it the sepulchre of 
iEneas, as Strabo found in the authority of Demetrius of 
Scepsis for his royalty in the country. The inhabitants of 
JEne say they find medals in considerable number: we 
could hear of none, however, that had been seen of gold or 
silver; therefore these medals cannot be of very antieut 
date. In the wall of the Khan, or Inn, I observed a mars 
We, on which was the following imperfect Inscription : 

a r x i e 
o n A T h p 
TOMNHMETON 
H 2 E A A K P r a I . 
r A ] O 2 

In a cemetery close to the road leading 1 from JEnt to, 
TurkmanU, the inhabitants had used natural as well as' 
artificial pillars for grave-stones. We saw several columns 
of basalt upright in the earth, mixed w ith others of granite. 
There were no less than twelve of the latter, of the Doric 
order. This part of our journey, from v’Ene to TurkmanU, 
conducted us through part of the beautiful Plain of Beyra- 
rn.iteh ; appearing to the eye one of the happiest territories 
in nature, cultivated like a garden, regularly inclosed, and 
surrounded by mountains. The distance between the two 
places is said to be two hours arid a half. We frequently 
met camels and dromedaries, and observed buffaloes every 
where used in tillage. The road in some plaees consisted 
of antient pavement, to a considerable extent We also 
crossed an antient bridge. Before entering TurkmanU, 
we observed the appearances of mounds heaped- upon the 
soil, together with a few granite pillars, some of which 
were still standing, and other remains denoting the site of 
some antieut citadel or temple. Various antiquities may 
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be noticed in the whole of this route: they are very abun* 
dant in and about the town of Turkmanle. As we drew 
nigh (o this place, the view of Gargarus, the highest of all 
the chain of mountains belonging to Ida, appeared in great, 
grandeur; but so invested by snow, that we entertained 
great fear of being unable to reach its summit. The north 
wind blowing at the same time piercingly, we had reason 
to apprehend our difficulties would rather inerease than 
diminish. We continued our journey, however, and arrived 
at Turkmanle. Here we experienced that cleanly hospi¬ 
tality, and simple welcome, often characterizing the inhabi¬ 
tants of mountainous districts. Our host received us in ai 
large and airy room, upon whose spacious hearth he had 
heaped together the entire trunks of trees, ail of which 
were in a blaze. A sheep was instantly killed, and dressed y 
not only for our present meal, but to serve as provision for 
our journey. Instead of torches or candles, lighted splinters 
of wood were used. The interior of our chamber reminded 
u.s of the balls of our oldest English mansions; in which 
all the members of the family, from the highest to the 
lowest, met together. I have often suspected that our an¬ 
cestors borrowed the style of their dwelling-houses from the 
East, during the Crusades. The custom of suspending 
armour, weapons, and instruments for the ehace, upon the 
walls, is quite Oriental; so is that of the raised platform, 
for superior guests, constituting the upper extremity of the 
apartment. To these may be added the small' paneled 
wainscot, full of little cupboards, and the latticed windows, 
nearer to the roof than to the floor. Several of the inhabi¬ 
tant s came to pay their respects, and welcome the strangers. 
They had never before seen Englishmen : but they gave us an 
account of certain Frenchmen, who had endeavoured, with¬ 
out success, to visit the top of Gargarus, which they called 
Ka daghy. From this place a road leads to Iteyram, an- 
tiently Assos, upon the Adramyttian Gulph, now called 
Ydramit. The Ruins of Assos were described to us as suf¬ 
ficient to employ any person two days in a mere survey. 
Many Inscriptions are said to exist there, hitherto unob¬ 
served by European travellers. 

Half an hour after leaving Turkmanle we came to 
Boiutrbashy of Beyramitch, the second plaee we had seen 
of that name; and so ealled, like the first, from its vicinity 
to t he fountain-head of some very remarkable warm springs, 
three of which gash with great violence from artificial 
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apertures, into a marble reservior entirely constructed of 
antient materials. This beautiful bason is shaded by the 
oldest and finest Oriental plane-trees. Its waters take their 
course into the plain, where they fall into the Mender. 
The people of the place relate the same story of these 
springs as of the others at Bonarbashy, the supposed site of 
Ilium. They affirm, that they are cold in summer, and hot 
in winter, when it is said smoke ascends from theni. The 
frost was on the ground at the same time we tasted the 
water, which was quite warm; yet buffaloes were swallow¬ 
ing it greedily, and seemed to delight, in the draught they 
made. Its temperature is probably always the same. We 
found it equal to 69° of Fahrenheit. The shafts of two 
pillars of granite, of the Doric order, stood, one on each 
side, of the fountains; and half the operculum of a marble 
Soros(ii9) lay in the wall above them. Peasants brought us 
a few barbarous medals of the lower ages, with effigies of 
Saints and Martyrs. . 

An hour after leaving this place we came to Beyramilch$ 
a city belonging to the Pacha of the Dardanelles, and pre~ i ‘ 
sent capital of all Troas. It is a large place, tilled with 
shops. The houses seemed better built and more regularly 
disposed than in Constantinople. All the land around be*' 
longs to the Pacha before mentioned, whom the Porte has 
nearly ruined by extorted contributions. In the yard of the 
Khan, or Inn, is a marble column, exhibiting a style of the 
Doric order, which I have observed no-where but in Troas,-'' 
Instead of being fluted, the shaft is bevelled, so as to present 
a polygonal surface. Others, of the same kind, were among 
the antiquities lying on the hill at Tcbiblaek. This column 
stands in the middle of a bason, serving as-a public conduit, 
wholly constructed of antient materials. All these, to¬ 
gether with an astonishing quantity of substances for build¬ 
ing, were derived from Ruins lately discovered upon a lofty 
hill, which we were told we should pass immediately after 
leaving Beyrainitch, in our journey towards the source of 
the Mender; the Pacha having made very considerable ex¬ 
cavations, in search of marbles, and other materials, there 
buried. In the streets of Beyrtuniteh we noticed more than 
one Soros of entire blocks of granite, which the inhabitants 
had procured from the same place. One of the inhabitants 
told ns he had recently brought from thence certain broken 
pieces of sculpture, to which we should be welcome, if 
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we could get permission from tlie Paeha for their removals 
This we afterwards obtained and brought them to Eng- 
land(130)i ’ 

The place where all these antiquities have been discov¬ 
ered is rather a conical mountain than a hill, bearing the 
name of Kuchunlu Tepe, at two hours’ distance from Bey- 
ramitch, towards Gargarus. Indeed it has been placed by 
Nature so as to resemble a sort of advanced position at the 
base of that mountain, immediately beneath its summit. 
The Mender, or Scamander, flows at its foot. This river 
is here generally called Kasdaghy, from the name now 
given to Gargarus, the mountain whence it issues. The 
principal site of the antiquities upon Ktithimlii Tepe is 
about half way up the side of the immense cone bearing that 
name ; but very remarkable remains may be traced thence 
all the n ay to the summit. These will be described in the 
sequel. Having arrived at the base oftlieeone, we left 
our horses by the side of the river, and ascended to the 
Ruins. The first appearance that struck us was an oblong 
area, ninety-two yards long and fifty-four wide, covered 
with fragments of terra cotta, and also with pieces of an- 
tient glass, such as broken lachrymatories, and other small 
vessels. On the north side, part of a wall remained by 
which the area was originally inclosed, about fourteen feet 
in height. The work seemed to he of the age of the 
Romans, from the baked tiles, four inches thick, and the 
cement used in its construction. On the western extremity 
of the area, were considerable remains of baths, whose 
stuccoed walls and earthenware conduits were still entire 
in several places. An excavation had been made by the 
Turks, on the south side, for the stones of the foundation, 
to the depth of twenty-two feet. By the appearance of the 
foundation, the walls, on this side at least, were double, 
and admitted a passage between them. Above this area 
(perhaps that of a temple), towards the north were tombs. 
W e entered an arched vault, thirteen yards long, and five 
wide, and saw near it the remains of a bath, wanting only 
the roof. Here lay some columns sixteen inches in diame¬ 
ter, among pieces of broken amphorse, fragments of mar¬ 
ble, granite, basalt, blue chalcedony, and jasper. The fol¬ 
lowing letters, of the only Inscription we could find, on a 
broken slab of marble, afford no other information than that 
the language in use here was Grecian 5 and even this evi¬ 
dence must not here be disregarded; 
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We presently came to the cornice of a Doric entablatur 
of sneh prodigious size, that our artist, Monsr. Preaux,sa 
he had seen nothing like it in Athens. There were oth 
Doric remains; anil the shaft of one Corinthian eolum 
twenty-two inches diameter, distinguished’ from the Dor 
in having the edges of the canelure flat instead of shar 
Higher upon the hill we found the remains of another tei 
pie: the area of this, measured one hundred and forty yari 
long, and forty-four wide. Here the workmen had takt 
up about a hundred bloeks of stone and marble: every 01 
of these measured five feet eleven inches in length, and wi 
eighteen inehes thick. We afterwards found an angle 
the foundation of this temple; a hath, whose roof was y 
entire; and another fragment of the Doric, entablature It 
fore mentioned. As the temples of Jupiter were all of tl 
Doric order, it is very probable, whatever may he the a 
tiquity of these works,- that here was the situation of tl 
Temple and- Altars of I dee an Jove, mentioned by j II 
mer(l22), by. iEschylus(123), and by Plutarch^ 24 
Their situation, with respect toGargarus, precisely agrd 
with Homer’s description. According to iEschylus, the 
were en iaaici rum?; and the highest point of all the Ideea 
Chain extends itself into the plain, in such a maimer, tin 
the. hill at its base, upon w'bich these Ruins appear, is, i 
fact, a part of Gargarus itself. The baths point out tl 
history of the place, and there are warm springs in tl 
neighbourhood. The original temple was therefore, pn 
bably. a very antient one of Jupiter Liberator, situatf 
near the heights of Ida, on the site of which, in later age 
these buildings were accumulated. 

The most remarkable part of the description is now i 
be related, as it seems to refer -pointedly to superstitioi 
concerning the summit of that mountain "bearing the nan 
of Gargarus; held by the Antients in such veneration, i 
the seat of the Immortal Gods(125). A spacious windii 
road, sixteen yards in breadth, rises from the remains! < 
these temples to the top of the Kfichunlu. Ail the way i 
may be noticed traces of former works; but upon the sun 
mit, a small oblong area, six.yards in length, and two i 
breadth, exhibits murks of the highest antiquity.: Tl 
Stones forming the inelosure are as rude as those of tl 
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walls of Tirynthus in Argolis; and the wliole is encircled 
by a grove of venerable oaks, covering the top of the eone. 
The entrance to this area is from the south: upon the ea$t 
and west, on the outside of the trees, are stones ranged like 
what we, in England, call Druidical circles. From hence 
the view is grand indeed. Immediately before the eye is 
spread the whole of Gargarus; seeming, from its immense 
size, and the vastness of its features, as if those who were 
stationed on this spot might hold converse with persons 
upon its clear and snowy summit. A bold and sweeping 
ridge descends from its top to the very base of the cone of 
Kuclidtflil Tepe ; and this, as a natural altar, stands be® 
fore the mountain. Far below is seen the bed and valley of 
the Scainander, bearing a westward course, from the place 
of its origin. 

As I descended, I found my companions busied among 
the Ruins before described. They had excavated a very 
beautiful column, part of which they discovered buried in 
the soil, and had found a bronze medal of the city of Corinth. 
Our artist had also completed some very interesting views. 
We passed the night at the foot of Gargarus, three hours 
distant from this place, in one of the most wretched vil¬ 
lages of Turkey, called Evgillar. Our coming at first 
excited suspicion among the inhabitants, who regarded us 
as French spies, and even proceeded to menaces, in some 
degree alarming ; but our firman being produced, and the 
object of our journey explained, we experienced from these 
simple and honest, mountaineers every good office it was in 
their power to bestow. 

On the following morning, by day-break, the sky being 
cloudless, wc began to ascend towards the summit of the 
mountain. During the greatest part of the year, Gargarus, 
like Antua, is characterized hy a triple zone ; first, a dis¬ 
trict of cultivated land; afterwards, an assemblage of 
forests; and lastly, towards the summit, a region of snow 
and ice. Passing through the first on horseback, we as¬ 
cended by the banks of the river. The scenery w as uncom¬ 
monly iitte; it resembled the country in the neighbourhood 
of Vi'clri, upon theGulph of Salerno, where Salvator Rosa 
studied and painted the savage and uncouth features of 
Nature, in his great and noble style. During the first hour, 
wc passed the remains of some small Greek chapels, the 
oratories of ascetics, whom the dark spirit of superstition, 
in the fourth century of the Christian sera, conducted, from 
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llie dudes of civil society, to the wildest and most untrodden 
solitudes, ’ Secluded from scenes of war and revolutionary 
fury, these buildings remain nearly as they were left when 
the country became a part of the Turkish empire; nor 
would it have been marvellous if a mouldering skeleton, at 
the foot of a forsaken altar, had exhibited the remains of 
the latest of its votaries. One of them, indeed, placed above 
the roaring torrent, in a situation of uncommon sublimity, 
was so entire, that a painting of the Virgin, upon the stuc¬ 
coed wall of the eastern extremity, still preserved its 
colours. 

- We now began to traverse the belt of forests, and were 
enabled to get half-way through this part of the ascent upon 
our horses: the undertaking afterwards became more te¬ 
dious and difficult, and we were compelled to proceed on foot. 
Half-oongealed, snow lying among the rocks and loose 
stones, rendered the way dubious and slippery. In this 
region of Gargarus there are many wild-boars, the traces of 
whose ploughing were very fresh in many places. Higher 
up, our guides shewed to us marks left by the feet of tigrtji. 
They find also leopards in these wilds, and are obligeckto 
take their skins, when any are killed, to the Pacha of Dar¬ 
danelles. The extensive survey we should enjoy fronrithe 
heights was occasionally disclosed by partial openingpiu 
this scene of forests. Already the whole Island of Teiiedos 
was in view, and all the Trojan Plain. Our guides begau 
to talk of the impossibility of reaching the top of the moun¬ 
tain, and murmured their alarms of ehasms and precipices 
in the glacier above : at this I did not wonder, having often 
been accustomed to such treatment in similar enterprises. 

I expected to be deserted by them in the end, and it proved 
to be the case ; although 1 confess I was not prepared for 
what I encountered afterwards. At length we cleared the 
zone of forests : all above was icy, bleak, and fearful. Our 
little party, by the number of stragglers, was soon reduced 
to a small band. Neither the Jewish interpreter, whom 
we had brought from the Dardanelles, nor the artist, would 
go a step farther. One of the guides, with Mr. Cripps, 
and our Greek servant, remained with me. We were re¬ 
duced to the necessity of advancing upon our hands and 
feet, neither of which made the smallest impression upon 
the iey surface of the snow. Soon afterwards we found 
ourselves hanging over the brink of a precipice, so tre¬ 
mendous, that the slightest slip of one of our feet would, 
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we perceived, afford a speedy passage to eternity. Here 
our servant refused to proceed, and the guide was only 
prevented from leaving me hy brandy. 1 therefore pre¬ 
vailed on Mr. Cripps, much against his inclination, to 
remain behind; and, by making holes for our hands and 
feet, advanced with the guide. The mountain has four 
points of eminence toward the summit, each of which is 
higher than the other. Our progress led us to the third of 
these : the lowest, except one; and this point we attained 
in the manner I have described. From hence the transi¬ 
tion to the base of the second point, over the frozen snow 
along the ridge of the mountain, was made without diffi¬ 
culty ; although the slope on each side presented a fright¬ 
ful precipice of above a thousand feet. At the base of the 
second point, viewing the sheet of ice before him, my 
guide positively refused to proceed; and finding me deter¬ 
mined to make the trial, he began to seream with all his 
might, breaking off with his feet some nodules of the frozen 
snow, in order to intimidate me,' by shewing how the small¬ 
est fragment sef in motion was carried into the gulph on 
either side below us. The ascent was, to be sure, some¬ 
what critical, and could not only be effected by a ladder of 
ice. I cut holes for my hands and feet, my face touching 
the surface of the steep as I continued climbing. The north 
wind blew with a degree of violence that mane the under¬ 
taking more difficult; for my fingers, almost frozen, lost 
their reeling. A tiger, when the snow was fresher, had left 
the impression of his feet; and these marks proved a valu¬ 
able guidance to me, in shewing the direction I was to pur¬ 
sue. In this manner I reached the second point. Still a 
long and laborious track was before me; but the greatest 
difficulty was over. I advanced with eagerness over an 
serial ridge, toward the highest- point of all, where no ves¬ 
tige of any living being could be discerned. Here the as¬ 
cent was easier than before; and in a few minutes I stood 


upon the summit. What a spectacle! All European Tur¬ 
key, and the whole of Asia Minor, seemed, as it were raod- 
delled before me on a vast surface of glass. The great 
ohjects drew my attention first ; afterwards I examined 
each particular place with minute observation. The eye, 
roaming to Constantinople, beheld all the Sea of Marmora, 
the mountains of Prusa, with Asiatic Olympus, and all the 
surrounding territory ; comprehending, in one wide survey, 
all Propontis and the Hellespont, with the shores of Thrace 
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and Cliei'sonesus,all the north of the JEgean, Mount Aj,ho-, 
the Islands of Imbrtfs, Samotliace, Lemnos, Tenedos, and 
all beyond, even to Euboea ; the Gulph of Smyrna, almost 
all Mysia, and Bithynia, with part of Lydia and Ionia." 
Looking down upon Troas, it appeared spread as a lawn 
before me. I distinctly saw the course of the Seamander 
through the Trojan Pfain to the sea. • The visible appeaf- 
ance of the river,like a silver thread, offered a clue to other 
objects. I could discern the Tomb of /Ksvetes, and even 
Bonarb.ashy. At the base of the mountain, and immmedi- 
ately below my eyes, stood the conical hill of Kuckunlu 
Tepe, on whose sides and summit are (he ruins before des¬ 
cribed. Nothing could be better calculated to shew the 
erroneous nature of all the maps published of the country 
than my situation here. The Adramyttian Gulph is so 
close to the mountain, that it may be said to skirt its base ; 
inclining towards tire north-east, and bearing so much round 
upon the north-eastern side, that the extremity of it is 
concealed by that part of the Idsean Chain. Thus it would 
seem impossible for any one to pass in, a direct line frojnfi 
the end of the Gulph to the Dardanelles, without leavingt ' 
not only the Chain of Ida, but even Gargarus, upon the leu 
hand. I had before obtained this information from; the 
people of the country ; so that, if my ascent had been im¬ 
practicable, tire fact would have been tolerably well ascer¬ 
tained. The satisfaction, however,,of confirming the truth 
by actual observation, was now obtained : and the difficul¬ 
ties raised of reconciling the history of Xerxes’ march from 
Adramyittium to Abydus(423), with the real geography 
of the country, were done away. The fact is, that an ordi¬ 
nary route of caravans, from Vdrainitt .(Adramvttium) to 
the Dardanelles, now confirms the accuracy of the histo¬ 
rian. In the observance of this route, Gargarus. and all the 
Chain of Ida towards Leetuni, are upon the left. I have 
subjoined a.statement of I bis route, and the several distances, 
in a Note below(120). There is yet another singular ap¬ 
pearance from the summit of this mountain ; and as this is 
pointedly alluded to by Homer, it seems to.offer,strong rea- > 
sons for believing that the poet had himself beheld it from 
the same place. Looking tow ards Lectum, the tops of all 
thcr Idcean Chain diminish in altitude by a regular gradai*! 
tion, so as to resemble a series of steps, conducting to Gap 
gar us, as the highest point of the whole. Nothing can 
therefore more forcibly illustrate the powers of Homer as a 
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painter, in the display he has given of the country, and the 
fidelity w ith which he delineates every feature in its geogra¬ 
phy, than the description of the ascent of Juno from Lee- 
tum to Gargarus(l27) ; by a series of natural eminences, 
unattainable indeed by mortal tread,- but presenting to the 
great conceptions of poetical fancy, a scale adequate to the 
power and dignity of superior beings. 

On all the points of this mountain, former adventurers 
have raised heaps of stones,as marks of their enterprisers). 
These were now nearly buried in snow. I availed myself 
of one of them, to ascertain the temperature of the atmos¬ 
phere, by placing my thermometer in the shade. It was 
now mid-day, and the sky without a cloud. The mercury 
soon fell to the freezing point, but did not sink lower during 
the time I remained. As I descended, not a trace of my feet 
eould be discerned, and 1 unfortunately passed without no¬ 
ticing the particular part of the steep leading to the third 
point of the mountain, where I had gained the height. In 
this manner I lost my way, arid wandered about lor three 
hours, over dreadful chasms, and icy precipices, in a state 
of painful anxiety ; until, at last, overcome with excessive 
fatigue, thirst and cold, I sunk down upon a bleak ridge, 
and moistened my mouth by eating snow. To my great 
comfort, I experienced both refreshment and warmth ; my 
benumbed fingers recovered their sensation, and I again 
endeavoured to walk. Looking down towards the south¬ 
west, I perceived, at an immense depth below, fhe very 
guide who had deserted me, endeavouring to climb towards 
the third point of the mountain, but always returning back, 
and at last giving up the attempt. Exerting every effort, 
I succeeded in making this man hear me; he then remain¬ 
ed as a mark, directing me to the ridge on which I ascend¬ 
ed. "When I came to this horrid place, all my resolution 
forsook me. I could not persuade myself I had climbed a 
steep so terrible; but presently perceived the holes before 
made for my feet. Upon this, strieking my heels into the 
hardened snow, so as to form a stay for my support, I sat 
down, and by slow degrees ventured off the declivity; 
sliding sometimes for a yard or two, and then stopping, so 
as not to siequire a greater velocity than I could check, by 
forcing in the staff of my pipe(129) and one of my heels 
at the same time. A slip to the right or left would infalli¬ 
bly have carried me over a precipice on either side, the 
ridge iVhereon I descended resembling in its form the roof 
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of a house. The guide was now heard, bawling' to me to 
steer this way, or that, as he fancied I inclined too much to 
one side or the other, and acting as a beacon for my course, 
until I reached the spot, where he stood; when, having 
caught me in his arms, he cried out with great joy, “Altai 
Altai” There was still much to be done; and this we 
happily got over. About a mile lower down we found our 
companions. Having in vain tried to light a fire, they 
were all huddled together near the higher boundary of the 
second region of the mountain, waiting in the utmost in¬ 
quietude. Here our flaggon of brandy was soon emptied; 
and the guide, who had accompanied me, proved that the 
old customs still prevailed in the country, by vowing to sa¬ 
crifice a fat. ram, for the events of the day, as soon as he 
reached the village. It was two hours after dark before 
« e arrived at Evgillar. 


CHAPTER VI, 
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SecondExcursionupon Gargarus—Greek Chapels—Source 
°J tfte Scamander—Journey to Alexandria Troas—Ber- 
€f s . Chemale—-decomposition of Granite—Stupendous 
Column—Hot Baths—Form of the Sepulchre called So¬ 
rt o s Alexandria Troas—Splendid Remains of public 
Balnea— Other Vestiges of the City—Votive Tablet to 



Athos—Tombs mentioned by Strabo—Return t 9 the Dar¬ 
danelles—Summary of Observations made in Troas. 

1 !i e ® leventfl of March, having collected our guides 
and horses as upon the preceding day, we set out 
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again from Evgillar, and proceeded up the mountain, to 
visit the Cataract, which constitutes the source of the Men¬ 
der, on the N. E. side of Gargarus. Ascending by the side 
of its clear and impetuous torrent, we reached, in an hour 
and a half, the lower boundary of the woody region of the 
mountain. Here we saw a more entrre'Chapel than either of 
those described in our excursion the preceding day, situ¬ 
ated upon an eminence above the river. Its form was quad¬ 
rangular, and oblong. The four walls were yet standing, 
and part of the roof: this was vaulted, and lined with 
painted stucco. The altar also remained, in an arched 
recess of the eastern extremity: upon the liorth side of it was 
a small and low niche, containing a marble table. In the arch¬ 
ed recess was also a very antient painting of the Virgin; and 
below, upon her left hand, the whole length portrait of % 
Saint, holding an open volume. The heads of these figures 
were encircled by a line of Glory. Upon the right-hand 
side of the Virgin there had been a similar painting of 
some other Saint, but part of the stucco, whereon it was 
painted, no longer remained. The word n a p© enon, 
written among other indistinct characters, appeared upon 
the wall. The dimensions of this building were only six¬ 
teen feet by eight. Its height was not quite twelve feet, 
from the floor to the beginning of the vaulted roof. Two 
small windows, commanded a view of the river, and a third 
was plaeed near the altar. Its walls, only two feet four 
inches in thickness, afforded, nevertheless, space for the 
roots of two very large fir-trees : these were actually grow¬ 
ing upon them. All along the banks of this river, as we 
advanced tow ards its source, we noticed appearances of 
similar ruins ; and in some places, among rocks, or by the 
sides of precipices, were seen remains of several habitations 
together ; as if the monks, who retreated hither, had pos¬ 
sessed considerable settlements in the solitudes of the 
mountain. Our ascent, as we drew near to the source of 
the river, became steep and stony. Lofty summits towered 
above us, in the greatest style of Alpine grandeur; the tor¬ 
rent in its rugged bed below, all the while foamingspon 
our left. Presently we entered one of the sublimeSt natural 
amphitheatres the eye ever beheld ; and here the guides 
desired us to alight. The noise of waters silenced every 
other sound, Huge craggy rocks rose perpendicularly, to 
an immense height; whose sides aud fissures, to the very 
clouds, concealing their tops, were covered with pines: 
It 2 
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growing in every possible direction, among a variety of 
evergreen.shrubs, wild sage, hanging ivy, moss, andr creep¬ 
ing herbage. Enormous plane-trees waved their vast 
branches above the torrent. As we approached its deep 
gulph, we beheld several cascades, all of foam, pouring im¬ 
petuously from chasms in the naked faee of a perpendicu¬ 
lar rock. . It is said the same magnificent cataract contin¬ 
ues daring all seasons of the year, wholly unaffected by the 
casualties of rain or melting snow. That a river so enno¬ 
bled by antient history should at the same time prove 
equally eminent in circumstances of natural dignity, is a 
fact worthy of being related. Its origin is not like the 
source of ordinary streams, obscure and uncertain; of 
doubtful locality and indeterminate character; ascertained 
with difficulty, among various petty subdivisions, in 
swampy places, or amidst insignificant rivulets, falling 
from different parts of the same mountain, and equally tn-' 
butary: it bursts at once from the dark womb of its parent, 
in all the greatness of the divine origin assigned to it by 
Homer(iso). The early Christians, who retired or fled? 
from the haunts of society to the wildernesses of Garga- 
rus, seem to have been fully sensible of the effect produced 
by grand objects, in selecting, as the plaee of their abode,} 
the scenery near the source of the Seamander; where the 
voice of Nature speaks in her most awful tone; where, 
amidst roaring waters, waving forests, and broken preci¬ 
pices, the mind of man becomes impressed, as by the influ¬ 
ence of a present Deity(13l). 

The course of the river, after it thus emerges, with very 
little variation, is nearly from east to west. Its source iq 
distant from Evgillar about nine miles; or, according to 
the mode of computation in the country, three hours: ItsM 
this time is spent in a gradual ascent from the village. The 
i'oek whence it issues consists of micaceous sehistus, 
containing veins of soft marble. While the Artist was 
employed in making drawings, ill calculated to afford 
adequate ideas of the grandeur of the scenery, I climbed the 
rocks, with my companions, to examine more closely the 
nature of the chasms whence the torrent issues. Having 
reached these, we found, in their front, a beautiful.natural 
bason, ,six or eight feet deep, serving as a reservoir for the 
water in. the first moments of its emission. It was so 
clear, that the minutest object might be discerned at the 
bottom. The copious overflowing of this reservoir causes 
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the appearance, to a spectator below, of different cascades, 
falling to the depth of about forty feet; but there is only one 
source. Behina are the chasms whence the water issues. 
We entered one of these, and passed into a cavern. Here 
the water appeared, rushing with great force, beneath the 
rock, towards the bason on the outside. It was the eoldest 
spring we had found in the country; the mercury in the 
thermometer falling, in two minutes, to thirty-four, accord¬ 
ing to the seale of Fahrenheit. When placed in the reser¬ 
voir immediately above the fall, where the water was more 
exposed to the atmosphere, its temperature was three de¬ 
grees higher. The whole rock about the source is covered 
with moss. Close to the hason grew hazel and plane 
trees; above were oaks and pines; all beyond was a naked 
and fearful precipice (132). 

About one hundred and fifty yards below the source, is a 
.hot spring, close to the bed, of the river, exactly of the 
same temperature as those before described at Bonarbashy. 
We returned from this expedition toEvgillar; and leaving 
the village, went again to Kti.ch.unlu Tepe, to complete our 
surve'y of the Ruins there. We were told that the Pacha 
of the Dardanelles had built a mosque, the tomb of a Der¬ 
vish, a bridge of three arches, and all the new wurks at 
Beyramitch, with marbles and other materials from this 

f ilace. As we passed through this last town, a Turk of¬ 
fered me a sardonyx for sale, exhibiting three distinet layers 
of brown and of white Chalcedony: upon the upper layer 
was au intaglio, representing the well-known figure of 
Mercury with the jmrse; a subject extremely common to 
gems found in Constantinople(133). It was well executed, 
but the price exhorbitant, therefore I declined the purchase. 
We here visited the Intendant of the Agha,and travelled the 
same day as far as Turkmanle, where we passed another 
night with the hospitable owner of the mansion who enter¬ 
tained us so well upon a former occasion. 

From Turkmanle we returned by the way of JSne ; and 
thence, intending to visit Alexandria Troas, took the road 
to jBergns(l84), distant two hours from iEne, where we 
halted for the night. By the public fountains along this 
route, and wheresoever stone has been used, may be seen 
the capitals or shafts of columns, and other fragments 
from antient ruins. The next morning, March the 14th, 
we passed through Chemalt , distant one hour from Bergas. 
Chemalfe is full of antiquities(135). In the cemetery I 
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copied several Inscriptions; ton imperfect for insertion. 
Some granite columns were lying about, whose surface* 
exhibited a very' Advanced state of decomposition. We 
had observed similar appearaliees at i£ne; proving tlfat 
tbe grtfnite had been exposed tb the action of the atihl|kf 
pliere during a very long period; and also serving to 
nrm a fact of some importance'; namely, that the durab-B^ 
ty' of substances employed for purposes of sculpture and 
architecture', is not proportioned to their hardness. Mar- - 
Mb, much softfer than granite, is capable of resisting long* 
er the combined attacks of air and moisture. The eause 
of decomposition in granite columns cannot have orighi- 
ated in their interment; since nothing tends more to pre¬ 
serve granite than exclusion from external air. Of this 
we had satisfactory evidence, when our troops in Egypt 
subverted the cumb’ent obelisk near Alexandria. Thehiero- 


glyphical sculpture, upon the side whieh had been buried in* 
the soil, appeared in the highest state of preservation; but the 
surface, so long exposed to the atmosphere, was considera¬ 
bly decomposed. Of all natural substances used by antieSk 
artists, Parian marble, when, without veins, and therefore 
free from extraneous bodies, seems to have best resisted-the 


various attacks made upon Grecian sculpture. It is found 
unaltered, when granite, and even porphyry, eoeval as to 
their artificial state, have suffered decomposition. Terra 
cotta is more durable than- marble. Works executed in 


baked clay have been preserved during a period of near three 
thousand years, as fresh as when they were issned from the? 
hands of the artificer; neither ean any-nation, desirous of 
transmitting a lasting memorial to posterity, employ a ma¬ 
terial better suited to the purpose than the plastic com¬ 
pound from the wheel of an ordinary potter. 

After leaving Chemale in the roaa leading to a place 
called Lydia Ilamam, distant about three quarters of an 
hour, our Greek servant, who wasbefbre us oh horseback^ 
and had wandered into some underwood, returned suddenly,' 
laughing immoderately, and saying, “As you are pleased 
with the sight of the columns, here is one large enough to 
gratify your most sanguine expectations.” tie then led us 
a short distance from the road, where concealed among 
some trees, lay the largest granite pillar in the world, ex¬ 
cepting the famous column of Alexandria in Egypt; and 
this it much resembles. It is of the same substance, and 
has the same form; its astonishing length equalled thirty- 
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seven feet eight inches, and, without base or capital, its 
shaft was five feet three inches in diameter; of one entire 
stone(l36). It may perhaps serve to throw some light 
upon the origin of the Egyptian Pillar; this I have al¬ 
ways supposed of much more antient date than the time of 
the Roman Emperor whose name is inscribed thereon, and 
who added perhaps its present capital. The situation of 
the present pillar is upon a hill above Alexandria Troas. 
A paved road led from the city, to the place where it either 
stood, or was to have been erected. We have therefore 
the instances of two cities, both built by Generals of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, in consequence of his orders; and each 
city having a pillar of this kind, in a conspicuous situa¬ 
tion, upon an eminence, on the outside of its walls. These 
pillars may have served to support statues in honor of the 
founder of those cities. That such a custom existed 
among the antients, in later ages, is proved by the appear¬ 
ance, of the capital added by the Romans to the Alexan¬ 
drian column; for on the top of this, the foot of a statue 
still remains. It may therefore be reasonably concluded, 
that they were intended to support statues of Alexander; 
surveying, from their colossal heights, the scenes of his 
conquest, and the cities of his pride. 

The hot baths, called Lydia Hamam , have been so ably 
described by Dr. Chandler(l37), that it is not necessary to 
detain the Reader with new observations upon them. The 
water has the colour of whey; it is impregnated with iron 
and salt; and its temperature, when ascertained deep in 
the crevices whence it issues, equals 142° of Fahrenheit. 
These baths are much resorted to, for the cure of rheuma¬ 
tism, leprosy, and every cutaneous disorder. 

Journeying hence, towards Alexandria Troas, we ob¬ 
served, upon a granite Soros, part of an Inscription, of 
some importance in determining the particular nature of 
the sort of sepulchre whereon it was inscribed; namely, 
one of those huge stone sepulchres used, iu all parts of 
Turkey, for cisterns, beneath the public fountains(l38). 
The Romans began to call them Sarcophagi about the 
time of Pliny, from a peculiar kind of stone used in their 
construction, found at Assos upon the Adramyttian Gulph, 
and supposed to have the property of hastening the de¬ 
composition of the human body. St. Augustine relates, 
that the Greek appellation of this kind of tomb was 
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Soros(Lsy), his remark is forcibly illustrated by this In¬ 
scription, although so small a part of it is now remaining: 

ATPHAIO2i«THPE0HKATHN2OI>ONt:ArT.QKAI. .... 

“AURELIUS SOTER CONSTRUCTED THIS SOROS FOR 
HIMSELF AND”. 

Other instances, of the same nature, oeeur in the aceounf 
given of our future Travels, where the legend is more entire. 

The remains of Alexander Troas have long served as a 
kind of quarry, whither not only Turks, but also their pre¬ 
decessors, during several centuries, repaired, whenever 
they required materials for ornamental architecture, dr- 
stones for the ordinary purposes of building. Long before 
the extinction of the Greek empire, the magnificent build¬ 
ings of this city began to contribute monuments of antient 
splendour towards the publie structures of Constantinople! 
and, at present,, there is Scarcely a mosque in the countgr 
that does not bear testimony to its dilapidation, by soijp 
costly token of jasper, marble, porphyry, or granite, deT 
rived from this wealthy magazine. After all that has 
removed, it is truly wonderful so much should remain. 
The ruins of the place, although confused, are yet considfc 
rable. The first object, appearing in the approach towards 
the eity from Chemale, is the Aqueduct of Herodes At# 
©us, formed of enormous blocks of hewn stone. The walls 
of the city exhibit the same gigantie style of masonry? 
Part of one of the gates still appears, on the eastern side, 
whose remains have been mistaken for those of a temple: 
they consist of two round towers, with square basements, 
supporting pedestals for statues. Immediately after, 
passing tnis entrance, and coming within the district 
once occupied by the eity, may be observed the ruins 
of baths, shewing the reticulated work of the Romans 
upon the stucco of their walls. Broken marble Soroi 
lie about, of such prodigious size, that their fragraknts 
seem as rocks among the Valany oaks, covering the 
soil. But in all that now exists of this devoted eity, there 
is nothing so conspicuous as the edifice vulgarly termed bf; 
mariners TJie Pulace of Priam ; from an erroneous notion,' 
prevalent in the writings of early .travellers, that Alexan¬ 
dria Troas was the Ilium of Homer(l 40 ). This building 
appears, fr*m a considerable, distance at sea. In front it 
has three noble arehes, and behind these are many others. 
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The stones of which it. consists are placed together without 
any cement. Large blocks of sculptured marble, the re¬ 
mains of a cornice, appear above and on each side of the 
arches in front; and that the whole structure was once 
coated over with marble, or plates of metal, is evident, for 
holes for the metal fastenings, are seen all over the work. 
Of the three front arches, the centre arch measured forty- 
eight feet wide at the base, and each of the other twenty- 
one. The sttmes in that part of the work were five feet 
ten inches long, and three feet five inches thick. Behind 
the centre arch is a square court, having four other arches ; 
one on each side. A noble flight of steps conducted to the' 
centre arch in front: on each side of this was a column of 
the prodigious diameter of eight feet, as appears by the re¬ 
mains of their bases, still visible upon the two pedestals. 
These columns were not of entire blocks of stone, for we 
saw their disjointed parts among the ruins below the flight 
olsteps. The back part of the building, and the two sides, 
were surrounded by walls supported on open arches; twelve 
of these remain on the northern side, almost entire. The 
front of the building faces the west: behind, that is to say, 
upon the eastern side, were three magnificent arched por¬ 
tals. The walls here, on each side of the centre arch, were 
supported upon a vault containing six arches, and these yet 
remain entire. From this description it is evident, that a 
plan of the building might be delineated to shew its original 
form. No very accurate representation has vet been en¬ 
graved of any part of it. I am inclined to believe, with 
Chevalier, that it was intended for baths, as a grand termi¬ 
nation of the aqueduct of Herodes Atticus(l 4 l). The 
opinions of Pococke and Chandler, that it w as a Gymna¬ 
sium for the instruction of youth, is thereby rather confirm¬ 
ed than confuted. The balnem of the Antients, particularly 
among the Romans,were often colleges of science and martial 
exercise j such were the buildings erected by Diocletian 
and Caracalla, and by the Emperor Adrian, according to 
Pausaiuas, as an ornament to the cit of Corinth.(142). 

On the south side of this building, and very near it, we 
found the remains of a circular edifice, resembling those 
structures at Baife, in Campania, now' called temples, but 
primarily baths. Half of this edifice remained in an en¬ 
tire state. It had a small corridor round the base of the 
dome with which it was originally covered. Farther on, 
towards the sea, to the south-west, w e found the ruin of a 
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small oblong temple, and afterwards observed another o 
considerable size, whose foundation remained unbroken 
Then, turning towards the west, we came to the substrue 
lion of a very large building, but eould comprehend -no¬ 
thing of its former history. At present it consists only oi 
a series of vaults and spacious subterranean chambers, one 
beneath another, now serving as sheds for tenders and herds 
of goats (143). Again pursuing a south-western course, 
we arrived at the immense Theatre of the city, still in a 
state of considerable perfection. The semicircular range 
of seats is vaulted at either extremity: the; diameter, taken 
from one side to the other, where the vaults remain, mea¬ 
sured two hundred and fifty-two feet. Like almost every 
Grecian theatre, it was constructed by making the slope of 
the hill itself subservient to the sweep necessary for ac¬ 
commodating spectators. It commands a noble view of the 
sea, with the whole Island of Tenedos as the principal ob¬ 
ject immediately in front. Lower down, towards the port, 
were marble Soroi, and other antiquities of less impig> 
tanee. The few Inscriptions discovered here by Chandfotj 
and by others, have been removed; neither is it necessary 
to add what has already been published. Perhaps, even io 
this brief description of the confused and desolate remains 
denoting the site of Alexander Troas, it has not been al¬ 
together possible to avoid a repetition of observations made 
,by preceding traveilers(l44). 

We arrived again at Bergas, and, taking a northern 
route, towards Udjek, with an intention of visiting the 
Tomb of ASsyetes. As we left the village, I observed, 
near an old cemetery, a large square slab of Parian mar¬ 
ble, lying upon the soil, and broken in two pieees. From 
its form, I suspected that some Inscription might be con¬ 
cealed upon its lower surface, and this proved to be the 
ease. We had no sooner raised the two fragments, than 
there appeared the highly Interesting tribute to the memory 
of Drusus Caesar, son of Germanicus and Agrippina, which 
is now in the Vestibule of the Public Library of Cam¬ 
bridge's). Arriving afterwards at the village of Udjek, 
distant two hours Irom Bergas, I copied another Inscrip¬ 
tion from a smaller piece of Marble : this we left in the 
country. The legena is as follaws: 
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SPLENDIDISSIMVS 

POPVLVS 

COL • AVG • TROADENS 
AVRELIVM • IOBACCHVM 
CVRATOREM 
.. .IDIOMENOGEN 

We then proceeded to Udjek Tepe, or the immense Tu¬ 
mulus of Aisyetes, whose situation .precisely agrees with 
the account given of that monument by Strabo. It is of 
all others the spot most remarkably adapted for viewing 
the Plain of Troy, and is visible in almost all parts of 
Troas. From its top may be traced the course of tne Scn- 
mander; the whole chain of Ida, stretching towards Lec- 
tum(14)6), the snowy heights of Gargarus; and all the 
shores of the Hellespont near the mouth of the river, with 
Sigeum, and the other tumuli upon the coast. From this 
tumulus we descended once more into the Plain of Troy, 
upon an eminence of the southern side of which it is placed, 
and came in half an hour to a village called Erkessy. In 
flic street of this village is a marble Soros, quite entire. 
This was brought from Alexandria Troas, and is now used 
ns a public cistern. It is of one piece of stone, seven fept 
in length, three feet and a half wide, and, without includ¬ 
ing the operculum, rather more than three feet in depth. 
The Inscription upon it is in Greek characters, beautifully 
cut, and in a very perfect state. Having before published 
the original(li7), I shall here merely add a translation; as 
it will serve to prove what I so lately stated concerning the 
nature of the Grecian, and, I may add, Egyptian, Soros; 
the chamber of the great Pyramid of Cheops containing a 
sepulchre of granite of the same form and size, and ano¬ 
ther, once the Soros of Alexander the Great, mentioned by 
llerodian, being now in the British Museum. 

.“Aurelius Agathopodos Othoniacus, and the 

“ Son of Aurelius Paulinus, who also was a Pancratiast, of 
“ whom there is a hollow statue in the temple of Smintheus, 
“ and here in the temple of Aesculapius, I have placed this 
“ Sonos, for myself and my dearest Father, the aforewritten 
“ Aurelius Paulinus, and to my descendants. But if any 
“ person shall dare to open this Soros, and lay in it the 
“ dead body of any other, or any man’s bones, he shall pay, 
*• as a fine to the City of the Troadenses.two thousand five 

K ' 
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“ hundred drachmas, and to the Most Sacred Treasury as 
“ much more.” _ ' 

The characters of this Inscription cover one side of the 
Soros at Erkessy, precisely as the hieroglyphical charac¬ 
ters cover those of the Alexandrian. Both one and the other 
have been used by the moderns as cisterns; and it may rea¬ 
sonably be presumed the repugnance of a very few of, our 
English antiquaries, to admit that such cisterns were orig-r 
inally designed as receptacles for the dead, will, in the view 
of satisfactory evidence, be done away. 

We were one hour and a quarter going from Erkessy to 
Sigeuffi, or, as it is now called, Yeny Cheyr. The promon¬ 
tory on whieh the present village is situated, bears the 
name of Cape Janissary. Its inhabitants are all Greeks, 
living with great, cleanliness in their little cottages, and 
practising the customs of their forefathers, in their hospi¬ 
tality to strangers. Many valuable antiquities have, at 
different times, been discovered by the inhabitants. They 
brought to me an extremely rare bronze medal of Sigeumi 
on this the letters site with the square Sigma, were very- 
perfect. The stone with the famous Sigean Inscription, 
had been removed a short time before, by the British Am¬ 
bassador ; and more recently, a marble had been found at 
JCoumkeuy, a village in the neighbourhood, with an inserigjj 
t ion of the age of the Seleueidae : this they permitted roe to 
copy. It is, perhaps, nearly as antient as the well known 
Inscription, now placed in the vestibule of the Libraryjol 
Trinity College, Cambridge, brought from Sigeum, by Rtf 
ward Wortley Montague; although, in the uncertainty 
which involves the series of Syrian kings, it is impossifw 
to assign any precise date. Antiochus, in the year 196, 
A.C. went into the Thracian Chersouesus, to establish a 
kingdom there, and in the neighbouring country, for Selcu- 
cus, his second son(148). It is however difficult to discover 
any particular incident, in the history of the Seleueidse, al¬ 
luded to by the first part o the inscription - . Antiochus 
was wounded in some battle ; and Metrodorus probably af-' 
forded him assistance. The purport of the inscription is 
not very clear, until we arrive at the cigh^t line; we there 
see, that “ Metrodorus of Jlmphipolis, the son of Timocles, 
is praised by the senate and people, for his virtue and good 
will towards the kings Jbitiochus and Seleucus, and , the 
people: he is deemed abenejactor to the state ; is to have.ac¬ 
cess to tke senate, and to be inscribed into the tribe and fra - 
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tevrtUy, to whichke may wish to belong No attempt, ex- ' 
cept in a, letter or two, has been made towards the restora¬ 
tion of the first part of the Inscription; the eharacters;are 
given as they appeared upon the marble, throughout the 
whole : and the learned reader will perceive where the 
words require correction. 

J02TAHOBA2IAETANIOXO2 ..... 
AAKEN0TETPATMATIA2TENQMEN02 
EnthimaxiimtontpaxhaOn 
. . PAnEroixHrnoMHTPOAnPOTTor 
ATPOTAJNATNOZE4-E2AAKEM 
. EPIATT0TKAlMEAEArP0202TI . . 
THr02nP00PflMEN02T0 . . . 2T 
nZ2rM4>EPONAEAOX0AITHIBOrAHI 
KAlTfllAHMfllETIAINE2AlMEN 
MHTPOAnPONTIMQKAEOT2AM4I 
IIOAITHNAPETH2ENEKENKAI 
ETNOIA2TH2E12rOr2BA2TAEA2 
' ANTIOXOKKAI2EAETKONKAI . . . N 

AHMONEINaIAE . . TONKaI. 

ONKAlE'rEPrETHNTHXnOARfiS 
AEAO20ATAArTnIKAinOAITElAN 
AITIK . N2INKAlE40A0NEmTHN. 
BOrAHNKAlTONAHMONIXPnTnN 
MET AT aIEIa2SEIN ATAATTHIK Al 
EI24rAHNKAT4>PATPJANHNANBOr 
AHTA1E. 

Chandler, who has written an interesting account of the an¬ 
tiquities of Sigeum, says, that the Atheneeum, or Temple 
ofMinerva, stood on the brow of the high and steep hill on 
which the church belonging to the present village is now 
situated£t49). From the scattered marbles, described by 
hfin as'its remains, we obtained a small bas-relief, now in 
the Collection at Cambridge, representing two persons, one 
of whom is in the military garb of the Antients, and the 
other in the civic habit, addressing a figure of Minerva(lSO). 
Over the head of the Goddess is the word ashna. The In¬ 
scription preserved in the vestibule of Trinity College 
Library, at Cambridge, commemorating a decree of the 
Sigeans, two hundred and seventy-eight years befere the 
Christian sera, came also from this plaee. It was removed 
in the beginning of the last century, by Edward Wortley 

Montague, then going ambassador to Constantinople_ 

There is no mention in the poems of Homer, either of the 
promontory of Sigeum, or of Rhcetenm ; indeed, the latter 
can hardly be called a promontory. These names referred 
to 'ities built after the time of Homer, rather than, inland- 
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marks. Hence the objection Breed concerning the distance 
of these promontories from each other, does not prove any 
absurdity in the position of the Grecian fleet, in the bay to 
the east of the mouth of the river; on each side of which 
are two necks of land, whose distance may well admit the 
possibility of' Agamemnon’s voice, when he called from 
i he ccntremost ship, being heard to the two extremities(lSl), 
Whenever the account given by an antient author is irrei 
coneileable with our preconceived and imperfect notions of 
;he geography of a country, we are too apt, either to doubt 
the truth of the description, or to warp the text so as to 
accommodate an interpretation to the measure of our own 
ignorance. This has given rise to almost all the scepth 
eism concerning Homer, and has also characterized thfe 
commentaries uport other authors. When JEschylus relates 
the instruction given to Io, for her march from Scythia, the 
river he so happily designates by the title of Hybristes(i52), 
from its great rapidity, and which is evidently the Ku- 
ban(lS3), has puzzled his Editors, who have endeavoured to 
prove it the Don, the Dnieper, or even the Danube; with 
as much reason as if they had supposed it to be the Rhine 
or the Thames. An actual survey of the district of Cau- 
sacBs, and of the course of the rivers, would have removed 
every difficulty, and evinced the peculiar accuracy with 
which the Poet attended to the features of Nature. Expe¬ 
rience will at last teach this wholesome truth; that w hen 
Homer and iEschylus wrote geographically, they had refer¬ 
ence to better documents than modern maps; and, probably, 
to their own practical observations. 1 

In the evening of our arrival at Sigeum, I had proof of 
the possible extent of vision in the clear atmogphere of 
this country, which would hardly be credited without ocu¬ 
lar demonstration. Looking towards the Archipelago,' I 
plainly discerned Mount A thos, called by the peasants, win 
were with me, Jlgionoros, the Holy Mountain; its triple 
summit appearing so distinctly to the eye, that I was ena¬ 
bled to make a drawing of it. At the same time, it seemed 
that its relative position in all our maps, with respect to 
this promontory, is too far towards the north. The dis¬ 
tance at which 1 viewed it could not be less than an hun¬ 
dred English miles, according to D’Anville, it is about thirty 
leagues from shore to shore, and the summit of the moun¬ 
tain is at some distance from the coast. We visited tire 
two antient Tumuli, called the Tombs of Achilles and 
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Patroclus. They are to the north-east of the village. A 
third was discovered by Mr. Gell(l54), near the bridge far 
passing the Mender; so that the three Tumuli mentioned 
by Strabo(155) are yet entire. He describes them as the 
monumenti>{i5&) of Achilles, Patroclus, and Antioehus. 
So much has been published concerning them, that it will 
not be necessary to add much to, and* still less to repeat, 
what has been said before. The two nearest Sigeum are 
conspicuous objects in the view of persons passing the 
Hellespont(lS7); and, in their form, are similar to others 
described in the preceding part of this work. It is remark¬ 
able, that none of the authors who have written on the sub¬ 
ject, have noticed Strabo’s allusion to three Tombs. The 
largest was opened by order of Monsieur de Choigeul. I 
was acquainted with the Jew employed in the undertaking. 
He appeared an honest and respectable man; hut I am 
inclined to doubt the truth of the story relating to the dis¬ 
covery of certain antiquities sent to his employer, as having 
been found in this tomb. There was no confidential per¬ 
son to superintend the work(158). It Mas performed by 
night, with scarcely any witness of the transaction. In tho 
zeal to gratify his patron, and prevent the disappointment 
likely to ensue from an expenditure of money to no pur¬ 
pose, it is at least probable that his Jewish brethren of the 
Dardanelles substituted other antiquities, in the place of 
reliques which they had been told they might find in the 
tomb(159). The iiuins of Parium, and of other antient 
Cities in their neighbourhood, as xvell as the ordinary 
traffic carried on with Greeks who pass through the Straits 
from all parts of the Archipelago and Mediterranean, 
might easily have furnished them with the means of decep¬ 
tion. I have not the smallest hesitation in affirming, that I 
believe these tombs to he coeval with the time ofilomer, 
and that to one of them, at least, he has alluded in the 
Odyssey(160). Many authors hear testimony to the exist¬ 
ence of the Tomb of Achilles, and to its situation, on or 
by theSigean Promontory(l6l). It is recorded of Alexan¬ 
der the Great, that he anointed the Stele upon it with per¬ 
fumes, and ran naked around it, according to the custom of 
honouring the manes of a Hero(162). JElian distinguishes 
the Tomb of Aehilles from that of Patroclus, by mating, 
that Alexander erownedone, and Hephsestion the other(163). 
It will not therefore be easy to determine, at the present 
day, which of the three Tombs, now standing upon this pro- 
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uiontory, was that which the inhabitants of Sigeum formerly 
venerated^ as containing the ashes of Achilles(l64). The 
same degree of uncertainty does not attach to the Tomb of 
Ajax: upon the Rheetean side there is only a single tumulus. 

From hence we descended once more to Koum-fcale; 
where we embarked forthe Dardanelles. And now, having 
finished the survey of this interesting country, it may be 
proper to add, by way of postscript to this Chapter, a brief 
summary of the principal facts concerning it, for the use 
of other travellers, and as the result of our observations 
ip Troas(16S). 

I. The river Mender is the Scamander of Homer, 
Strabo, and Pliny. The amnis navigabilis of Pliny(l66) 
flows into the Archipelago, to the South of Sigeum(167). 

II. The AIanteum, or Tomb of •Ajax, still remains; 
answering the description given of its situation by antient 
authors, and thereby determining also the exact position of 
the naval station of the Greeks. 

III. The Thymbrins is yet recognised; both in its pre¬ 
sent appellation Thymbreck, an a in its geographichal 
position, 

IV. The Spacious plain lying on the north-eastern side 
of the Mender, and watered by the Callifat Osmack, is the 
-limoisian; and that stream the Simoi's. Here were signa¬ 
lized all the principal events of the Trojan War. 

V. The Ruins of Falaio Callifat are those of the Ilium 
of Strabo. Eastward is the Throsmos, or Mound of the 
Plain. 

VI. The Hill near Tchiblack, if it be not the CallieoUme. 
may possibly mark the site of the Village of thellieans, 
mentioned by Strabo, where antient Ilium stood.. 

VII. Udjek Tepe is the Tomb of iEysetes. The ether 
tombs mentioned by Strabo as at Sigeum, are all in the sit¬ 
uation he describes. The Tomb of Protesilaus also still 
exists, on the-European side of the mouth of the Helles¬ 
pont. 

VIII. The springs of Bonarbashy may possibly have 
been the a o i a j iih r a i of Homer; but they are not 
sources of the Scamander. They are, moreover,, warm 
springs. 

IX. The source of the-Scamander is in-Gargarus, now 
. called Kasdagky, the highest mountain, of all the Idiean 

Chain- 
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X. The Altars of Jupiter, mentioned by Homer, and by 
ABschylus, were on the hill called K-dchtinlO. Tepe, at the 
foot of Gargarus; where the ruins of the temple now 
remain. 

XI. Palm Scepsis is yet recognised in the appellation 
Esky Sk&pshu. 

XII. JEnt is the JHncia of Strabo; and JEne Tepe, per¬ 
haps, the Tomb of JEneas. 

XIII. The extremity of the Adramyttian Gulph inclines 
round the ridge of Gargarus, towards the north-east; so 
that the circumstance of Xerxes having this mountain upon 
his left, in his inarch from Antandrus to Abydus, is thereby 
explained. 

XIV. Gargarus affords a view, not only of all the Plain 
of Troy, but of all the district of Troas, and a very con¬ 
siderable portion of the rest of Asia Minor. 


CHAPTER VII. 


FROM THE HELLESPONT TO RHODES. 

Transactions at the Dardanelles—Public Sports — Inscrip¬ 
tions—Voyage down the Hellespont — Tenedos—Lecturn 
Promontory — Lesbos—Erythrman Straits-Chios-Straits 
of Samos—Burning Vapour—View of Patmos and the 
! Cyclades — Pirates — Cos—Plane Tree — Inscriptions — 
fountain of Hippocrates—Greek Manuscripts — Beauti¬ 
ful piece Of Antient Sculpture—Voyage front Cos to 
Rhodes—Ruins of Cnidus—visited by Morritt—and by 
Walpole—Carpathian Isles — Rhodes. 

W E were detained some time at the Dardanelles, waft¬ 
ing for the vessels from Constantinople : this came 
at last, so deeply laden with stores, for the snppiy of our army 
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in Egypt, that we were almost afraid to venture on hoard. 
She had the name of The Taurida, and was literally md- 
thing more than a covered boat. Mercantile speculatroogr 
make bold adventurers. Few persons would have volun¬ 
teered an expedition across the Mediterranean in such a 
bark; bat our good captain comforted us with the assu¬ 
rance, that Columbus sailed aeross an unknown ocean in a 
skiff of less promise. He had cast anchor higher up the 
Straits, towards the Sea of Marmora, where vessels from 
Constantinople lie secure from all winds, and find better 
ground. There is no good anchorage at the Dardanelles 
Captain Castle had fitted up a small apartment in the stern, 
to serve as a Cabin; and had placed one enormous gun in 
the prow, to intimidate pirates ; observing dryly to us, as 
■we surveyed it, that we should be lucky if it did not carry 
the gib-boom under water, in rough weather. It was 
amusing to notice the sort of speculation, which occupied 
not only the hold, but every part of the vessel, where it 
was possible to cram an article of food or merchandize. 
Barrels of Adrianople tongues, candles, tea sugar, cheese; 
butter of the Ukraine, already in an oily state, and oozing 
through the sides of the casks; wine, onions, cordage, 
iron, biscuit, cloth, pens, paper, hard-ware, hats, shoes, to- 
baeco, and fruit. A few sheep were, moreover, huddled 
together close to the gun in the forecastle. 

During our stay at the Dardanelles, we had lived in the 
house of the Neapolitan Consul. This respectable old 
man put in force a stratagem which may serve to shew the 
extraordinary power of imagination over diseases of the 
body. Being troubled with an intermitting fever, brought 
on during our excursion in Troas, I had been observed by 
him to go frequently to a clock, in the anteehamber of our 
apartment, watching for the hour when the paroxysm be¬ 
gan. This used to occur exactly at noon. One morning 
he pdt back the clock a full hour. At twelve, therefore, 
had no fear of my fever, for the index pointed to eleven: 
and at one, although the hour seemed to be present, the pa¬ 
roxysm did not take place. Unfortunately, pleased by the 
success of his experiment, he told me what had happened^ 
and after the usual interval, the fever again returned. By 
life same manner, all the charms used among the lower order 
of people in this country, operate in the cure of agues. 
The Tomb of Protesilaug, as related by Philostratus(l68), 
was antiently resorted to in healing a quartan fever. 
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We received great civilities from the Pacha. He sent 
mie of his officers with our Greek servant, to collect some 
marbles we wished to remove from Troas; a work general¬ 
ly attended with difficulty, owing to a notion the Turks 
have, that Christians can extract gold from such stones. 
The ceremony of his daughter’s marriage with the son of 
an Asiatic Viceroy, called, by way of eminence. The Pacha 
of Asia, and said to be Lord over a hundred villages, took 
plaee during the time we remained. Upon this occasion, 
public sports were exhibited, and we had an opportunity 
of seeing a magnificent celebration of the game of JDjirit , 
the tournament of the Turks. This very antient pastime 
might possibly have given rise to tilts and tournaments. It is 
difficult to reconcile a passion for this martial exercise with 
the natural habits and indolence of the Turks. The two old 
Pachas fought against the young bridegroom, each party 
being at the head of a numerous band, The contest was 
often so severe, that we expected to see their eyes, if not 
their lives, sacrificed. The manner of the engagement has 
been often described. It consists chiefly in a charge made 
at full speed, and an attack, by hurling short thick stieks, 
as javelins. Great dexterity is shewn, both in parrying off 
these dirts, and in the display of equestrian skill. Upon 
the day following that in which tne combat took plaee, 
male camels were brought to fight with eaeh other, during a 
concert of Turkish music. In this exhibition there was noth*, 
ing curious nor diverting, except the extraordinary strength 
shewn by these animals, when a female camel was brought 
before them. One of the camels, with a half a dozen strong 
Turks endeavouring to restrain it, set oft’ in full speed:, 
overtook the female, and threw her down, notwithstanding 
all their efforts to the contrary. The festivity of the day 
ended with a scene of intoxication in the palace of the Pacha 
of the Dardanelles, who is much addicted to drinking. 
When commotions arise, or there is reason to fear a visit 
from the Capudan Pacha, who comes occasionally to levy 
contribution, he retires to his little villa in the recesses of 
Mount Ida: here he-gives full scope to his love of drink¬ 
ing ; having conveyed with him his concubines, musicians, 
dancers, and game-keepers; and being also attached to the 
sports of the field. 

The late Mr. Willis left at the Dardanelles two marbles, 
with inscriptions, which are now in the possession of the 
Custom-House officer. These were offered for sale to us, 
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Mr. Willis found them in Troas, and I believe, in Alexan¬ 
dria Troas. ■ One of them had been the capital of a pillar, 
and was converted by the Turks into a mortar : the other 
exhibited only a broken mass of marble, of an irregular 
form. Upon the first I read, 

FORTISSIMOETINVICTISS 
IMOCAESARIDNGALER 
AVR • VAL • MAXIMIANO 
PRINCIPIIYBENTVT1S 

This inscription belongs to the latter end of the third 
century; Galerius Maxiinianus having been Consul in the 
year 294. The title of Csesar was conferred upon him by 
Diocletian. The letters DN are the usual abbreviation of 
Dominus. The title Princeps Jubentutis, or Juventutfc} 
was used in the time of the Republic; and we find it con* 
tinued through almost all the Emperors, until the time of 
Constantine; “ Symbolum futurm successionis,” as it is ex¬ 
pressed by Spanheim(169). 

In what remains of the other inscription, we find mention 
made of the Tribunus Militum of the third Legion ; of the 
Prcefectus Fabrdm(i7o); and of the Prcefectus Equitum. 
The latter part relates, perhaps, to the conquest of forty- 
four States in Africa. The following are the only legible' 
characters upon the stone: 

TRIE . MILLEGIIIAV 
PRAEFFABR . TEST 
PRAEF . EQVITVMALA 
NVMIDIVIPReNI 
CIVITATES XXXXnil 
EXPROVINCAFRICA 

We saw no other antiquities at the Dardanelles; nor were 
we able to procure any antient medals. If these are found, 
the Consuls of the different nations reserve them as pre¬ 
sents for their respective ambassadors at Constantinople. 
Captain Castle had, however, obtained several among the 
Ruins of Parium; where he also observed curious mosaic 
pavements, and other remains of that city. 

Having all our things on board, we weighed anchor, and 
took leave of Monsieur Preaux, wbo returned to Constant* 
nople. As we sailed down the Straits, a very conspicuous 
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Tumulus appeared, crowning the hills upon the European 
■m Leaving the Dardanelles, we again eoasted the inter¬ 
esting land of Troas, passing the Rhtetean promontory, 
and onee more viewing the Tomb of Ajax, the sepulehre 
of iEsyctes, the Grecian harbour, and the mouth of Xan- 
thug, tinging the dark waters of the Hellespont with its 
yellow torrent. Our course was along the European side 
of the channel; as in passing round Sigenm there is a 
shoal, whereon vessels are often stranded. In order to 
escape this, ships from the Archipelago avoid bearing up 
the Straits until they are able to see all the wind-mills sta¬ 
tioned upon the brow of the promontory. Two of the 
tombs mentioned by Strabo appear very conspicuous in that 
point of view, The house of a Dervish is situated in the 
side of the one nearest to the wind-mills and to the village 
of Yenj Cheyr; and this gepulchre was opened by order of 
Monsieur de Choiseul. Having doubled the cape, two 
other Tumuli appear upon the coast towards the south. 
These are very large, and stand close to the cliff above 
the shore. We sailed on towards Tenedos. The soil, as 
we approached, seemed bleak and barren; but the island 
produces the finest wine in the Archipelago. The Egyp¬ 
tian Expedition had raised its price to eight paras the oke: 
ordinarily, the demand is only from four to six. This wine 
will keep fourteen or sixteen years; after that time it loses 
its red colour, and becomes white, bat retains Hs strength 
and flavour to a much longer period. The wind and sea 
were so turbulent, that we could not land: we fired a gun, 
ahd laid-to near the town; this is situated iu a low and 
sheltered spot. A boat put oft' to us upon our signal, but 
found such a sea running, that she was compelled to return, 
and we continued our course. Perhaps we surveyed the 
island better from our deck than we could have done on 
shore.; for we saw the whole extent of the town, with the 
vessels lying in its port, and the land on either side. There 
is upon the island but one object to attract strangers, except 
its wine. It was aiitiently famous for its earthenware; 
fragments of which we had seen in Troas. But the Soros 
of Atticus, father of Herodes Jltticus, a very interesting 
relique, is in the market-place; and this, with its optrat* 
lum , is said to be entire. It now stands in the Agora of 
the town, serving as a cistern. The inscription upon it 
was published by Chandler(l7l). Tourneiort, who has 
anticipated every thing it might have been proper so state 
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concerning the antient history of Tenedos ; and who pub¬ 
lished, at the same time, a very accurate Plan of the 
island, with a view of the town; was informed that no 
remains of former times existed(l72). The bronze medals 
of Tenedos are however not uncommon. If the interesting 
monument I have mentioned be hereafter noticed, its remo¬ 
val will not be difficult. The Jewish Consul at the Darda¬ 
nelles might at any time effect the undertaking; but this 
eould not be done without considerable expense. 

Continuing our course towards the south, after passing 
the town of Tenedos, we were struck by the very grand 
appearance of the antient Balneoe , already described, 
among the remains of Alexandria Troas. The three 
arches of the building make a conspicuous figure, to a con¬ 
siderable distance at sea, like the front of a magnificent 
palace; and this circumstance connected with the mis¬ 
take so long prevalent, concerning the city itself, gave 
rise to the appellation of “ The Palace of Priam,” 
bestowed by mariners upon these ruins. Thence we sailed 
to the Promontory of Leetum, now Cape Baba , at the 
mouth of the Adramyttian Gulph; the south-western 
extremity of that chain of mountains of which Gargftrus 
is the summit. This cape presents a high and bold cliff, 
on whose steep acclivity the little town of Baba appears, 
as though stuck within a nook(l73). It is famous for the 
manufacture of knives and poignards: their blades are 
distinguished in Turkey by the name of Baba Leeks. 
Afterwards crossing the mouth of the Gulpli, we passed 
round the western point of the Island of Mitylene, antiently 
called the Sigrian Promontory. It is uncertain at what 
time the island changed its antient name of Lesbos for that 
which it now bears; but Eustathius says it was so called 
from Mitylene, the capital town. Its situation, with regard 
to the Adramyttian Gulph, is erroneously delineated in 
maps and charts : some of these place it at a distance in 
the iEgean Sea(l74). 1 

I had surveyed the whole of this island, with conside¬ 
rable interest, from the Peak of Gargarus; and now, as t^ 
shades of evening were beginning to conceal its undulating 
territory, a vain wish of enjoying nearer inspection was 
excited. The consciousness to a traveller of the many 
interesting things he cannot see, often counterbalances the 
satisfaction derived from the view of objects he has been 
permitted to contemplate(t75). Few literary strangers 
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would pass the shores of Lebos with indifference. Its 
Inwl was peculiarly dignified by Genius, and by Wisdom. 
AJolian lyres were strung in every valley, and every moun¬ 
tain was consecrated by the breath of inspiration(l76). 
While more antient records tell of an Alcseus, a Sappho, 
and a Pittacus; of Avion, and Terpander; with all the il¬ 
lustrious names of Lesbiau Bards and Sages, Poets and 
Historians; Cicero and Vitruvius expatiate on the magni¬ 
ficence of its capital(l77). Such was the flourishing state 
of the Fine Arts in the city of Mitylene(l78), when Mar- 
eellus, after the battle of Pharsalia, retired to end his days 
there in literary ease, that a modern traveller, after the 
lapse of seventeen centuries, could behold nothing but proofs 
of the splendor to which they had attained(179).The medals 
of Lesbos arc less known than of any other island in the 
Archipelago ; because those which have been described as 
its antient silver coinage, properly belong to Macedo- 
niaflSO). Yet the island itself has never been fully exam¬ 
ined in modern times; probably from its being so complete¬ 
ly in the possession of the Turks. Tournefort, who has given 
us the best account of it, with that industry and erudition 
which characterize his writings, had little opportunity for 
its investigation. According to his own confession, he was 
for the most part confined to the shore at Petra( 181) ; lest 
the captain, with whom he had contracted for a passage to 
Constantinople, should sail without him. Next to the work 
of Tournefort ranks the information contained in the Tra¬ 
vels of Egmont and Heyman, w ho saw more of the actual 
state of the country; but still very little is known of the in¬ 
terior of the island; although, according to the observa¬ 
tions of these gentlemen, it is fertile, and well cultivated ; 
affording no less than seventy thousand quintals of oil an¬ 
nually to the port of Mitylene(l82). The site and remains 
of the antient towns of Eressus(183) and Mekhymna(18i) 
were known in the time of Tournefort: the former of which 
still preserves its original name, almost unaltered, in the 
modern appellation or Eresso; and the ruins of the latter 
are yet to be seen(185). Excepting Euboea, Lesbos is the 
largest island in the Aegean Sea. It was the mother of 
many iEolian colonies. Its happy temperature conspired 
with the richness of its soil to produce those delicious fruits 
and exquisite wines, so highly extolled by antient writ- 
ers(186). The present state of its agriculture docs not, 
how ever, entitle its products to the high encomium once be- 
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stowed upon them. Its wine is said to have lost the repu¬ 
tation it formerly possessed(l87) ; probably owing entirely 
to the ignorance and sloth of its Turkish masters, and the 
disregard shewn by them to the cultivation of the vine. 

Early on the following morning, passing the Promontory 
of Melsena, and the mouth of the Hermean Gulph, or Girlph 
of Smyrna, we entered the Straits, between Chios, now 
Seio, and the main land. All this voyage, from the Helles¬ 
pont, between the continent and adjacent islands, was con¬ 
sidered by our Captain as mere river sailing; but pirates: 
lurk among the Straits in greater number than in fife more 
open sea. Being always in sight of land, and.often elose in 
with it, the prospects afforded are in the highest degree 
beautiful. 

In the channel between Chios and the opposite peninsula 
of Erythree(188), the scenery is perhaps unequalled by any 
thing in the Archipelago; not only from the grandeur, 
height, and magnitude, of the gigantic masses presented on 
the coast, but from the extreme richness and fertility-of 
th eisland filled with flowery,- luxuriant, and odoriferous 
plants, and presenting a magnificent slope, covered with 
gardens from the water’s edge. Trees bending with fruit; 
the citron, the orange, the lemon, the mulberry, and the 
Lentiseus, or Mastic-tree, are seen forming extensive 
groves: and in the midst of these appears the town of 
Scio. 

Upon first entering the straits, small objects interfere 
not with the stupenduous grandeur of the view. Moun¬ 
tains, high, indulating, sweeping, precipitous, inclose the 
sea on all sides; so as to give it the appearance of a vast 
lake, surrounded by that sort of Alpine territory, where the 
eye, from an immensity of objects, roams with facility over 
the sides and summits it beholds ; surveying valleys, preci¬ 
pices, chasms, crags and bays ; and, losing all attention to 
minuter features, is occupied only in viewing the bolder 
outlines of Nature. As w'e advanced, however, and drew 
near to Chios, the gorgeous picture presented by that beau¬ 
tiful island drew all our attention, and engrossed it, from 
daylight until noon. It is the Paradise ofModern Greece: 
more productive than any other island, and yielding to none 
in grandeur. We passed elose beneath the town, sailing 
pleasantly along its vineyards and plantations, and inhaliugj 
spicy odours, wafted from cliffs and gn.ves. The house! 
being all white, with flat roofs, presented a lively contrast 
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to the evergreens which overshaded them; seeming like 
little palaces in the midst of bowers of citron, lime, olive, 
and pomegranate trees. This chosen spotjwas for many years 
the residence of an Englishman of the name of Bainbridge, 
who had searched all Europe for a healthy place wherein 
to end bis days; and although his arm was fractured at the 
advanced age of seventy-four, lived in Scio until he was 
ninety-three. The captain of our vessel well remembered 
him, when he was himself only the mate of a merchant¬ 
man, and his master’s ship was laid up in the island during 
a twelvemonth. He pointed out the house where he lived, 
and the tree beneath whieh he was buried: and spoke of 
his residence in Scio as the happiest remembrance of his 
life. Indeed, the praises of this favoured island are univer¬ 
sal in the country; and its delights constitute the burthen 
of many a tale, and many a song, among the modern 
Greeks(189). Its produce is chiefly silk and mastic. From 
the abundance of the latter article, the Turks call Chios by 
the name of Sackees, which signifies mastic(190). The 
sale of a single ounce of this substance, before the Grand 
Signior’s tributary portion of it has been collected, is pun¬ 
ished with death. This the Cady annually receives in 
great pomp, attended by music and other demonstrations of 

joy- 

The inhabitants of Chios amount to about sixty thousand, 
of which number twenty thousand reside in the town of 
Scio(19l). It contains forty-two villages(192). Its mine¬ 
rals merit a more particular regard than they have hitherto 
obtained(l93). Jasper and marble'are said to be found 
there in considerable quantity and beauty, and a kind of 
green earth, resembling verdigris(194), of which 1 was not 
able to procure a sight, called “ Earth of Scio ” by the 
Turks. The pavement of the church of JVeamony, a con¬ 
vent, two hours distant from the town, consists of marble 
and jasper, with inlaid work of other curious stones, dug 
from quarries in the island. Several Greek manuscripts 
were preserved in the library of this convent, when Eg- 
niont and Heyinan visited the place(195). The antieht 
medals of Chios, even the silver, are obtained without dif¬ 
ficulty in various parts of the Levant; and perhaps with 
more facility than upon the island itself(l96). Its inhabi¬ 
tants antiently possessed a reputation for virtue, still main¬ 
tained among them. According to Plutarch^l97), there 
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was no instance of adultery in Chios, during the spaee of 
seven hundred years. 

Having cleared the Chian, or Erythraean Straits, we 
sailed, along the Ionian coast, for the channel which sepa¬ 
rates the stupendous heights of Samos from the lower land 
of learia. This marine pass is at present generally knowh 
in these seas by the appellation of the Samian Boceaze. 
It presents a bold and fearful strait, in the month of which 
is the small island of Fourmi, or Isle of Ants. A very 
heavy sea rolls continually through this channel, so that 
with contrary wind, even a frigate can scarcely effect the 
passage. Whether it were owing to my having travelled 
so long in the level plains of Russia, or to the reality of 
the seene, I know not, but Samos appeared to me, on its 
northern side, the most tremendous and precipitous moun¬ 
tain I had ever beheld. Its summit was concealed by a 
thick covering of clouds, although all the rest of the Ar¬ 
chipelago appeared clear and serene. We were told that 
the heights of Samos are rarely unveiled; a circumstance 
which might give rise to those superstitious notions enter¬ 
tained in earlier ages, when its aerial solitudes were be¬ 
lieved to be the abode of Deities; whence the Father of 
Gods and Men, enveloped by mysterious darkness, hurled 
his thunder on the passing mariner. The most enlightened 
seamen of the present day, among whom might be included 
the Master of our vessel, maintain, with testimony which 
it is difficult to dispute, that in stormy weather they have 
observed a lambent flame playing upon the face of the pre¬ 
cipice of Samos, about two-thirds of its height from the sur¬ 
face of the water. Many, say they, are the vessels this na¬ 
tural Phanar has rescued from destruction, by the guidance 
it affords during the thick fogs of the winter season. They 
further allege, that the natives of Samos have frequently 
gone np the mountain, in dark tempestuous weather, to seek 
this fire, but have been able to discover whence it issues. 
For my own part, I do not doubt the fact. It is probably 
one of those exhalations of ignited hydrogen gas, found in 
many parts of the world, and always most conspicuous in 
hazy and rainy weather; as in the instance of the burning 
vapour at Pietra Mala in Tuscany, and many other in dif¬ 
ferent parts of Persia. That of Samos, perhaps, from its 
inaccessible situation, rendered still more difficult of ap¬ 
proach in stormy weather, might escape the search of the 
natives, and yet be visible from a considerable distance at 
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*ea(19$). Approaching the yawning chasm, Nature, in 
one of her awfta convulsions, has here'opened to the waves, 
a mountanious surge rolled after our little bark. Prosper¬ 
ous winds, however, carried us along, and we presently left 
the Bqccaze in our stern; passing the Isle of Fourmi, and 
steering into the broad surface of the waters, with all the 
southern islands of the Archipelago in view. It is not 
possible for any power of language adequately to describe 
the appearance, presented at the rising, or setting of the 
sun,in theiEgean Sea. Whether in dim perspective, through 
grey and silvery mists, or amidst hues of liveliest purple, 
the isles and continents of Greece present their varied fea¬ 
tures, nor pen, nor pencil, can pourtray the scenery. What¬ 
soever, in the warmest fancies of my youth, imagination had 
represented of this gifted country, was afterwards not only 
realised, but surpassed. Let the Reader picture to his con¬ 
ception an evening sun, behind the towering cliffs of Pat¬ 
inos, gilding the battlements of the Monastery of the 
Vpocalypse with its parting rays; the consecrated island, 
surrounded by inexpressible brightness, seeming to float 
upon an abyss of fire(l99); while the moon, in milder 
splendor, is rising full over the opposite expanse. Such a 
scene I actually witnessed, with feelings naturally excited 
by all the circumstances of local solemnity; for such 
indeed might have been the face of Nature, w hen the inspi¬ 
ration of an Apostle, kindling in its contemplation, uttered 
the Alleluias of that mighty Voice(200), telling of salva¬ 
tion AND GLORY AND HONOUR AND POWER. 

How very different were the reflections caused, upon 
leaving the deck, by observing a sailor with a lighted 
match in his hand, and our Captain busied in appointing 
an extraordinary watch for the night, as a precaution 
against the pirates who swarm in these seas. Those 
wretehes, dastardly, as well as cruel, the instant they 
board a vessel, put every individual of the crew to 
death. They lurk about the Isle of Fourmi, in great 
numbers; taking possession of bays ami creeks the least 
frequented by other mariners. After they have plunder¬ 
ed a ship, and murdered the crew, they bore a hole through 
her bottom, sink her, ami take to their boats again(201). 

The next morning we cainc to anchor in the harbour of 
the Isle of Cos, now called Stam-hio, where the sea ap¬ 
pears eutirely land-locked; as indeed it does fora very 
considerable distance from the island, towards the uortlL 
Ls 
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One of the inhabitants, as soon as we landed, brought me a 
brass medal of the island, with the head of Hippocrates, 
and the word k n 1 n n. It is the more interesting, as a few 
medals are now found at Cos. I could neither procure nor 
hear of a single one in silver. , In other respects, the island 
abounds in antiquities; but they are scattered in such a 
confused manner, that nothing decisive can be collected 
from their appearance. In the wall of the quay, facing 
the port, I observed the colossal marble statue of a female, 
with drapery finely executed, hut the head, arms, and feet, 
had been broken oft'. On the left-hand side of the gate by 
which we entered the town, an Inscription remains, in a high 
state of preservation,beginning AbOtaAkAjOaamox: 
t his has already been published by Spon and by other au¬ 
thors, and therefore needs not be inserted here. 

A plane-tree, supposed, and perhaps with reason, the 
largest in the world, is yet standing within the market¬ 
place. It was described as the famous plantain-tree, half 
a century ago, by Egmont and Hey man (202). It once 
covered with its branches upwards of forty shops} ,and 
enough is still remaining to astonish all beholders. An 
euormous branch, extending from the trunk almost to the 
sea, supported by antient columns of granite, gave way and 
fell. This has considerably diminished the effect-produeed 
by its beauty and prodigious size. Its branches still exhi¬ 
bit a very remarkable appearance, extending horizontally, 
to a surprising distance; supported, at the same time, by 
granite and marble pillars found upon the island. Some 
notion may be formed of the time those props have been so 
employed, by the appearance of the hark; this has encased 
the extremities of the columns so completely, that the 
branches and the pillars naturally support each other; and 
it is probable, if those branches were raised, some of them 
would lift the pillars from the earth. 

Beneath this tree, I observed a cylindrical marble altar, 
adorned with trams’ heads supporting festoons in relief, 
exactly like the altar from Delos, engraved in Tournefort’s 
Travels, and lately presented by Mr. Harvey, of Jesus Col¬ 
lege,,Cambridge, to the Vestibule of the University Libra¬ 
ry. Such altars are common in the Levant; they aro 
usually scooped, as this of Cos has been, and used for mor¬ 
tars, to bruise corn(203). Where they cannot find altars 
for that purpose, they employ the capitals of columns. 
Thus have been preserved a few Grecian antiquities, which 
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otherwise tVoiilrl long ago hare been converted into lime. 
The Inscription upon this altar was very legible. Its anti¬ 
quity may he noticed, although its peculiar age cannot be 
ascertained, by the manner in which the n is written.. It 
was evidently a votive donation, given by the person whoso 
name appears inscribed. 


ATIOAAfiNIOr 

TOTArioAAilNIor 

MArNHTo2 

N ear the same place, another altar, and a few marbles with 
imperfect inscriptions, might be noticed, but none of them 
merit more particular description. In the interior of the 
t own, by a public fountain, is a large cubic block of marble, 
whereon the inhabitants are accustomed to wash the bodies 
of dead persons. For this reason, it was difficult to obtain 
rheir permission to turn the stone, in search of an inscrip¬ 
tion; and still more so, to copy the legend we there found, 
when we had so done. At last, however, I succeeded in 
transcribing the following characters: these form part of 
an Inscription in honour of some one who had filled the 
offices of Jigoranomos, of President of the Games, and 
Gymnasiarcn: he is celebrated for his piety towards the 
DU Jhisusti , and for his eourteousness(201) to wards the 
College{203). 


ArOPANOMH2ANT 
AArNaSilriNOSETH 
AiNTiErsEBnsErn . . 
AHTETSANTATfiN 
T A22EB AST A 2PE A23EPHN 
ErAPE2TO2rrMNA2IAPXH 
SANTATnNnPESBTTEPIlN 
i'EMNflSAIATETAN 
E2TO20EO2:2 EBa 2TO2 
F.rSEBETANKAlAlATANES 
TOST2T A M A®IAO4'P02T 
NAN . ErNOlASXAPIN. 


Two other Inscriptions were pointed out to us, in the wail 
uf a narrow street, by the French Consul; a very intelli¬ 
gent man of the old regime of France, who had suffered 
severely in the oppression and cruelty, to which his situa¬ 
tion hod exposed him, from the Turkish Government. In 
describing this island, it may be proper (o introduce them. 
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In the first, the Sigma is represented by three sides of a 
square f 206 ) 5 a circumstance characterizing, perhaps, 
rather the country, than the age of an inscription. It was 
very common among Dorian colonies settled in Asia Minor. 


AIONT 

xiorno 

AEnxxni 

flNOIKO 

NOMOr 


The truncature of its angles introduced the semicircular 
letter* but this was of remote antiquity, and in use long 
prior to the age often assigned to it; as may be proved by 
the manuscripts found in Herculaneum, and by a fragment 
of the writings of a very antient author, who compares the 
new moon to the Sigma of the Greeks(207). 

The other Inscription is in the same wall, and relates to 
gladiatorial and hunting sports, exhibited by' the persons 
mentioned 111 the inscription. The expression $*uh.n m«- 
w*vw occurs m an Inscription found by Peyssonel at Cvzi- 
f. um - This “ troop of Gladiators” had fought there at 
the public games, when .Aurelius Grains was Jisiarch[ 208 }. 


<&Amtatamono 

MAxnNKAirno 

MNHMAKTNHFE 

SIONNEMEPlOr 

XAxmKiornAKn 

NUNOrAX'lAPXOr 

Ka)ATPHAIA2 

XAiworjriAA 

T12N02A1K1NNIA 

NH2APXIEPEIH2 

rrNAIK02ATT0r 


All these islands, and the neighbouring coast of Asia 
Minor, produced illustrious men. Sam of gave, birth to 
her Apelles, and Hyppo’crates, whose 
of , 1 report were consulted by the inhabitants 

the fi Th g - ° Un i S states. Their names have survive! 
latter illl "V* ° f , ,,er empire, and that of the 

wSl for miL Ve ”!r a -A *? e , ? land - 11 " ould have been 
.7 L f r, r^f H 1V ‘ Uals ° f the British Arm .v and Navy, 

served during res P e f tin ,S J 'et had been ob¬ 

served, durim the time they remained exposed to the cli¬ 
mate of the Levant. He prohibited the use of eggs? tS 
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these are as poison to the natives of our island, who visit 
the eastern snores of the Mediterranean(209). 

We set out upon asses, accompanied by guides, to ascend 
the heights of the island, and view the fountain whence the 
town is still supplied with water, by means of an aqueduct. 
It is upon a mountain about three miles from the shore, and 
still bears the name of Hippocrates. The cover of the 
aqueduct is broken, in many places, by the women of the 
island, in procuring water to wash their linen. As we 
ascended, we had a fine prospect of the numerous adjacent 
islands, and of the opposite coast of Halicarnassus, now 
called Btidr 6 n( 2 l 0 ). We followed the course marked out 
by the aqueduct, all the way to the top of the mountain, 
where the spring rises. Some plants were then in bloom, 
but the spring was not so forward as we expected it to be; 
and I have since found, that, even in Egypt, a botanist 
will find few specimens for his herbary before the latter 
end of April, or beginning of May. At length we arrived 
at the entrance of a cave formed with great art, partly in 
the solid rock, and partly with stone ana stuceo, in the side 
of the mountain. Within this cave is an arched passage: 
at the bottom of this the water flow's through a narrow 
ehannel, clear as crystal. It conducts to a lofty vaulted 
chamber, cut in the rock, and shaped like a bee-hive, with 
an aperture at the top, admitting air and light from the 
surface of the mountain. We proceeded with lighted 
tapers to this curious cavern, and tasted the water at its 
source. It is a hot spring, with a chalybeate flavour, 
gushing violently from the rock into a small bason. In its 
long course through the aqueduct, although it flows with 
great rapidity, it becomes cool and refreshing before it 
reaches the town, and perhaps owes something of its great 
celebrity to its medical properties. The work constructed 
over it may be as old as the age of Hippocrates; setting 
aside all the notions propagated concerning the supposed 
epocha of domes and arches. At any rate, it is an inter¬ 
esting fact, that in an island famous for having produced 
the Father of Medicine, the principal object or curiosity 
stilt bearing traditionary reference to his name should be a 
warm chalybeate spring. 

Descending from this fountain, I saw, for the first time, 
the Date-tree, growing in its natural state. A few of these 
trees may be noticed in the gardens about the town. Lemons 
were very abundant; but orange* not so common. We 
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purchased the former at the rate of about three shillings for 
a thousand, notwithstanding the very great demand then 
made for them to supply the British fleet. The island of 
Cos is very large, and for the most part consists of one bar¬ 
ren mountain of limestones of this substanee almost all the 
Grecian Islands are composed. There are few parts of the 
world where masses of limestone are seen of equal magni¬ 
tude and elevation. Some of the principal mountains 
exhibit no other mineral, from their bases to their summits. 
The Greek sailors of our vessel, who accompanied us upon 
this expedition, eaught several land-tortoises; these, being 
opened, were full of eggs. The sailors described them as 
the most delicious food in the country. We found after¬ 
wards that boat-loads of these animals were taken to supply 
the markets of Constantinople. We saw them cooked 
after we returned on board, but could not so far abandon 
our prejudices as to taste them. - 

A poor little shopkeeper in Cos was described, by the 
French Consul, as possessor of several curious old books. 
We therefore went to visit him, and were surprised to find 
him, in the midst of his wares, with a red night-cap on his 
head, reading the Odyssey of Homer in manuscript. This 
was fairly written upon paper, with interlineary criticisms, 
and a commentary in the margin. He had other manu¬ 
script volumes, containing works upon Rhetoric,-Poetry, 
History, and Theology. Nothing could induce him to part 
with any of these books. The account he gave was, that 
some of them were copies of originals in the library at Pat- 
mos, (among these I observed the Apocalypse, witha Corns 
mentary); and that his father had brought them to Cos. 
They were intended, he said, for his son, who was to be 
educated in the Patmos monastery ( 211 ). 

We were not permitted to enter the castle: this is close 
to the town of Stanchio, on the sea-shore, fortified by a 
moat upon the land side. Taking the small boat belonging 
to our vessel, we examined the outside of its walls towards 
the sea, and here had the satisfaction to discover one of the 
finest bas-reliefs perhaps ever derived from the arts of Greece. 
It was employed by the Genoese as part of the building mate¬ 
rials in the construction of the castle: being of great 
length, it was broken in four pieces: these are plaeed in the 
wall, two above and two below(2l2), facing the sea. The 
subject seems to represent the nuptials of Neptune and 
Amphitrite. It contains fifteen figures, although some are 
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nearly effaced. Among these, the principal is a bearded 
figure of Neptune, sitting with a trident or sceptre in his 
right hand, and leaning upon his left elbow. By his left 
side sits also a female, holding in her left hand a small 
staf ue: the base of this rests upon her knee. She is cove'red 
with drapery, executed in the highest style of the art of 
sculpture, and extends her right arm around the neck of Nep¬ 
tune ; her hand pending negligently over his right shoulder. 
They are delienated sitting upon a rock. By the right side 
of the god stands a male figure, naked; and upon the left of 
Amphitrite a female, half clothed, presenting something in 
form like an antient helmet. Before them, female Baccha¬ 
nals are introduced, singing, or playing upon the lyre and 
tambourine. In the lower fragments of this exquisite 
piece of sculpture are seen Satyrs, pouring wine from skins 
into a large vase. Others are engaged in seizing an ani¬ 
mal, as a victim for sacrifice. The animal has the appear¬ 
ance of a tiger, or a leopard(213). ■ These beautiful remains 
of' Grecian sculpture may have been consequences of the 
vicinity of Cog to Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and those other 
cities of Asia Minor where the art attained to such high 
perfection; or they may have all resulted from the destruc¬ 
tion of some magnificent edifice whereby the Island was 
formerly adorned. Columns of cipolino, breccia, and gra¬ 
nite, together with blocks of the finest marble, either upon 
the shore, in the courts, and inclosures belonging to the 
inhabitants, or used in constructing the walls or the town 
and fortress, in the public fountains, mosques, mortars, and 
grave-stones, the pavement of baths, and other modern 
works, denote the ruin that has taken place, and the 
immense quantity of antient materials here employed. 
The Mosque of the town of Stanchio is built entirely of 
marble. 

The voyage from Cos to Rhodes, like that already 
described, resembles more a pleasing excursion in a large 
river, than in the open sea. The Mediterranean is here so 
thickly planted with islands, that the view is every where 
bounded by land(214). We steered close round the Trio- 
pian Promontory, now called Cape Crio, and having dou¬ 
bled it, beheld, towards the west and south-west, the islands 
ef Nisyrus and Telus, whose modern names are JVizary and 
Piscopy. According to Strabo, Nisyrus aatiently possessed 
a temple of Neptune(210). We afterwards obtained a 
most interesting view, from the deck, of the Ruins of 
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Cnidus, a city famous in having produced the most renowu 
ed sculptors and architects of antient Greece. The Turks 
and Greeks have long resorted thither, as to a quarry, for 
the building materials afforded by its immense remains. 
With the aid of our telescopes we could still discern a 
magnificent theatre almost entire, and many other mould¬ 
ering edifices. This city stood on the two sides of an 
antient mole, separating its two ports, and connecting the 
Triopian land, in Strabo’s time an island, with the conti- 
nent(216). 

From our distant view of the place, being about two 
leagues from the entrance to its southern and larger port, 
the hill whereon its ruins stood seemed to rise from.the 
sea in form of a theatre. Strabo notices this form as char¬ 
acterizing the land on the western side of the mole, not 
included in the view then presented to us. According to 
the interesting observations of Mr. Morritt, given.in note 
No. 216, in an extract from his manuscript Journal, that 
mole is now become an isthmus; connecting the Triopian 
Promontory and the land to the eastward of it, once an 
island, with the Asiatic continent. The English Consul at 
Rhodes afterwards informed us, that a fine colossal statue 
of marble was still standing in the centre of the orchestra 
belonging to the Theatre, the head of which the Turks had 
broken off; but that he well remembered the statue in 
its perfect state. This is evidently the same alluded to by 
Mr. Morritt. Mr. Walpole, in a subsequent visit to 
Cnidus, brought away the Torso of a male statue : this he 
has since added to the Collection of Greek Marbles in the 
Vestibule of the University Library, at Cambridge. No 
specimen of Cnidian sculpture can be regarded with indif¬ 
ference. The famous Venus of Praxiteles was among the 
■number of the ornaments once decorating this celebrated 
city, and its effigy is still extant upon the medals of the 
place. Sostratus of Cnidus, son of Dexiphancs, built upon 
the Isle of Pharos, the celebrated Light-Tower, considered 
one of the seven wonders of the world, whence all similar 
edifices were afterwards denominated(2l7). The whole 
coast of Asia Minor, from the Triopian Promontory to the 
confines of Syria, remarkable for some of the most inter¬ 
esting ruins. of Greece, is, almost unknown. Until the 
period at which this Journal was written, when the British 
fleet found anchorage in the spacious and beautiful bay of 
Marmorice, no map or chart indicated such a harbour( 2 l 8 ): 
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yei there is no part of the coast, where a gulph, bay, river, 
or promontory, can be pointed out, on which some vestige 
of former ages may not be discerned; many of these are of 
ti»e remotest antiquity; and all of them are calculated to 
throw light upon passages in antient history. 

After losing sight of the Ruins of Cnidus, we sailed in 
view of Syme and of Rhodes; an eminence, called the 
Table Mountain, first appearing upon the latter, and 
seeming itself insular, as if separated from the rest of the 
island. Towards the south, midway between the islands 
of Crete and Rhodes, we saw the Carpathian Isles, at a 
prodigious distance, and quite surprising, considering the 
distinct prospect we had of the largest, now called Scar- 
panto. We had favourable breezes the whole night, and 
the next morning entered the old port of Rhodes, between 
the two piers, on which it is fancifully asserted, by some 
modern writers, that the feet of the celebrated Colossus 
formerly rested(219). The mouth of this harbour is so 
choked with ruins, that small vessels alone are able to en¬ 
ter : even our little biirk ran aground before she came to an 
anchor. 


M 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


FROM RHODES TO THE GULPH OF GLAUCUS, 
IN ASIA MINOR. 


Rhodes—Climate — Antiquities- — Lindus—Ii _ t __ 

Pagan Ceremony—Divers of Syme and Nisyrus—Gulpfi 
of Glaucus—Grandeur of the Scenery —Malaria— Ge¬ 
noese Island—Ruins of Telmessus — Theatre—Oraciflim 
Cave—Sepulchres of the Telmessenssians—Tomb of Helen,' 
daughter of Jason—Other Soroi — Mausoleum — Monoli¬ 
th at Sepulchres—Ruins at Koynucky—Turbulent Stele 
°f the Country—Conduct of the Natives upon the Coast— 
New-discovered Plants—isle of Abercrombie; 

~D HODES is a most delightful spot. The air of the 
place is healthy, and its gardens are filled with deli¬ 
cious fruit. Here, as in Cos, every gale is seented with 
powerful fragrance wafted from groves of orange and citron 
trees. Numberless aromatic herbs exhale at tlie same time 
such profuse odour, that the whole atmosphere seems im¬ 
pregnated with a spicy perfume. 

The present inhabitants of the island confirm the antient 
history of its climate, maintaining that hardly a day 
passes, throughout the year, wherein the sun is not visible. 
Jragjan writers describe it as so peculiarly favoured, that 
Jupiter is fabled to have poured down upon it a golden 
shower. 1 he winds are liable to little variation; they are 
north, or north-west, during almost every month; but these 
blow with great violence. From the number of appella¬ 
tions it hire at different periods, Rhodes might have at last! 
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received the name of the polyomman island(22o). Its an¬ 
tiquities are too interesting to be passed over without 
notice; but we were hastening to the coast of Egypt, and 
contented ourselves by taking the few inscriptions found 
within the town, or its immediate vicinity(221). The 
streets were filled with English sailors and soldiers, and all 
other considerations were absorbed in the great event of the 
expedition to Aboukir. A vessel had returned, and put on 
shore a few of our wounded troops, who were taken to the 
hospital already prepared for their reception; but these 
were men who fell in the first moments of landing, and 
could give but a very imperfect account of the success of 
an enterprise destined to crown with immortal honour the 
Statesman by whom it was planned, and the armies by 
which it was achieved. All we could then learn was, that, 
after a severe conflict, the French had retreated towards 
Alexandria; and, having near relations and dear friends 
engaged in the enterprise, it is not necessary to describe our 
feelings upon the intelligence. 

The principal ruins at Rhodes are. not of earlier date 
than the residence of the Knights of Malta(222). The 
remains of their fine old fortress are sufficient to prove that 
the building has sustained little injury from time or barba¬ 
rians. It still exhibits a venerable moated castle, of great 
size and strength; so fortified as to seem almost impregna¬ 
ble. A drawing made from it might furnish one of our 
theatres with a most striking decoration. It appears a 
complete system of fortification; combining all the para¬ 
phernalia of dykes and draw-bridges, battlements and bas¬ 
tions. The cells of the knights are yet entire, forming a 
street within the works: and near these cells is the cathe¬ 
dral, or chapel, whose wooden doors, curiously carved, and 
said to have been wrought of an incorruptible kind of 
cedar, have been preserved in their original state. The 
arms of England and of France appear sculptured upon the 
walls. The Turks have converted the Sanctuary into a 
magazine for military stores. 

Of Lindus, now called Lindo, the antient capital of 
Rhodes, so little visited by travellers, so remarkable by its 
early claim to the notice of the historian(22d), and so dig¬ 
nified by the talents to which it gave birth(234>), we col¬ 
lected a few scattered observations from the clergy and sur¬ 
geons of the British fleet. One of the former, chaplain of 
the Admiral’s ship, assured me that the antiquities he had 
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seen there were very numerous. He spoke of the rains ul 
a temple, which may have stood on tlie site of the fane 
originally consecrated by the Daughters of Danaus to the 
Lindian Miuerva(223). When our countrymen were there, 
many inscriptions were noticed; and of these, one may be 
here inserted, on aecount of the evidence it contains a ith 
regard to the real position of the antienl city. 

AlN'ilOI 
A r H S I S T I> A T O N 
no At iPto.N rot 
K ltw SI N T A O A T M n 1 A 
II A 1 A A 2 IT A A A N 
lil'ATONAIWll.lN 

Many eities in Asia and Europe celebrated games in iuiita.' 
.tation of the four sacred games of Greece( 226 ). Agesii- 
tratus, who is commemorated in this inscription, was the 
first of the Lindians who had overcome the Boys in wrest¬ 
ling at the Olympic Games(227). 

Home vases, of great antiquity, were also dug in a gar¬ 
den: of these, I procured one with upright handles. hV. 
ture travellers may therefore expect considerable gratified' 
tion, and a fund of inquiry, in the due examination of this' 
part of the island. Lindus is not more than one long day’s 
journey from Rhodes, if the traveller makes use of mules 
for his conveyance. 

The inscriptions I noticed at Rhodes were principal^ 
upon marble altars. These exhibited the cylindrical form, 
adorned with sculptured wreaths and festoons, supported 
by rams’ heads, common to all the altars of Antient Greece. 
The first was decorated with wreaths of laurel, and thus 
inscribed: 


AT 2 A N AP OTAT2 A N AP Or 
XAAKHT AKA]T AIT T NAIK02 
KAEAINIA02KAAAIKIAT1AA 
KPOA 221AO 2 

It relates to Ly sander and his wife Cleaenis. 


Upon a seeond, with the rams’ heads, appeared only the 
name of a person who had plaeed it as a vow. 


nrF.ro a 
AOPliQNOZ 
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Upon a third, corresponding in its ornaments with the 
first, was the name of Polyeleitus, the Son of Polyara- 

tllS. 


riOATK AEITOS 
nOAtAPATOT 

From the classical simplicity and brevity used by the 
Greeks in their inscriptions, we might derive examples for 
the improvement of our taste in this respect. How muck 
more impressive is the style pursued by them, than our 
mode of writing upon public monuments, where a long 
verbose superscription is introduced, relating to thing* 
whereof it concerns not posterity to be informea! In other 
ages, however, the Greeks of the Carpathian. Sea and coast 
oi Curia had the custom of adding to such simple inscrip¬ 
tions an hexameter distich; of this I have seen many 
instances, but shall subjoin one as I found it on the pedestal 
of a marble column at Rhodes: this had been hollowed, 
and placed over the mouth of a well in the inner basin of 
(lie principal harbour(228). It. is very interesting, as it 
relates to an artist of the country, Jlmphtfochus the son of 
J-agus, who was probably an. architect.. 

iiM4TAOxor 
totaaA ror 
nO-NTfiPEns 

H K E I K A I N F. IA O r HP O X O A 2 K AIE X X A T O N T N AO N 
TEXN AX AM 40 AOXOlO-MEX AK AEOIA4CITO N AEI 

K THE GREAT ANI> IMMO.RTAE GI.OHY OF THE ART OF 
AMPHILACHUS REACHES EVEN. TO THE MOUTHS. OE 
THE. NIX.E AND TO THE. UTMOST INttUS.” 

Upon a.block of marble, in the street before the Greek 
Convent, I also observed the following record of an offering 
to Jupiter the Saviour, by the persons whose names are- 
mentioned; 


TH NON N AOTNOr 
APAAIOXnPOHENQX 
AIIXQTHPI ' 

A circumstance oecurs annually at Rhodes- which de¬ 
serves the attention of the literary traveller: it is the cere¬ 
mony of carrying Silenus in procession at Easter. A troop 
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of boys, crowned with garlands, draw along, in a ear, a fat 
old man, attended with great pomp. I unfortunately mis¬ 
sed bearing testimony to this remarkable example, among 
many others which 1 have witnessed, of the existence of 
Pagan rites in popular superstitions(229). I was informed 
of the fact by Mr. Spurring, a naval architect, who resided 
at Rhodes, and Mr. pope, a commissary belonging to the 
British army; both of whom had seen the procession. 
The same ceremony also takes place in the Island of Scio. 1 

From the neighbouring Island of Syrne, so famous for 
its divers, women come to Rhodes for employment. They 
are the porters and water-carriers of the island; and appear 
distinguished by a peculiar mode of dress, wearing white 
turbans on their heads. Their features have moreover, a 
singular character, resembling those of the Tzigankies, or 
gipsies, in Russia. In Syme(230), and in the Isle of Nisy- 
nis, now called Nizari, whose inhabitants are principally 
maintained by the occupation of diving for gponges, the 
•following singular custom is observed. When a man of any 
property intends to have his daughter married, he appoints 
a certain day, when all the young unmarried men repair to 
the sea-side, where they strip themselves in the presence of 
.'he father and his daughter, and begin diving. He who 
goes deepest into the sea, and remains longest under water, 
obtains the lady(23l). 

A north wind had prevailed from the time of our leaving 
the Dardanelles. It changed, however, as soon as w’e had 
put to sea from Rhodes, -which induced us to stand over for. 
the Gulph of Glaucus, now called Macri Bay, situated 
between the antient provinces of Caria and Lycia, in Asia 
Miuor(232); a plaee difficult of aceess to mariners, and 
generally dreaded by Greek sailors, because, when sailing 
towards, it with a leading wind, they often encounter wbat 
is called a “ head wind,” blowing from the Gulph, causing 
a heavy swell in its mouth, where they are also liable to 
dangerous calms, and to sudden squalls from the high 
mountains around. The appearance of all the South of 
Asia Minor, from the sea, is fearfully grand; and perhaps 
no part of it possesses more eminently those sources of the 
sublime, which Burke has instructed us to find in vastnees 
apd tensor, than the entrance to the gulph into which we 
Were now sailing- The mountains around it, marking the 
confines of Caria and Lycia, are so exceedingly high, that 
their summits gre covered with deep snow throughout tb* 
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year; and they are visible, at least to one third part 
of. the whole distance, from the Asiatic to the African 
Continent. From Rhodes they are distinctly seen, although 
that island is rarely discerned from the month of the Gulph, 
even in the clearest weather. Of this Gulph it is not 
possible to obtain correct ideas, even from the best maps, as 
it is falsely delineated in all that have yet been published. 
It inclines so much towards the south, after passing the 
isles which obstruct the entrance, that ships may lie as 
iu a basin. Its extremity is quite land-locked, although no 
such Hotion can be formed of it, from the appearance it 
makes, either in D’Anville’s Atlas, or any more recent 
publication. The air of this gulph, especially in summer, 
is pestiferous. A complete mal-aria{2 33), prevails over 
every part of it. Sir Sidney Smith, being here with the 
Tigre, assured me, that in the compass of one week, from 
the time of his arrival, he had not less than one hundred 
of the crew upon the sick list. For myself, I soon became 
a striking example of the powerful influence of such air, 
not only from the fever which there attacked me, but from 
a temporary privation of the use of my limbs, which were 
not restored until we put to sea again. I have generally 
remarked, during my travels, that wherever the ruins of an- 
tient cities exist, the air is bad; owing to the stagnant wa¬ 
ters caused by the destruction of aqueducts, of conduits for 
public baths, and by the filling up of channels, formerly 
employed to convey those waters, which are now left, 
forming marshes and stinking pools. But it is not only to 
such eauses tliat we may aseribe the bad air of the Bay 
of Maori. The lofty mountains, which entirely surround 
it, leave the Gulph, as it were, in the bottom of a pit, where 
the air has not a free circulation, and where the atmosphere 
■s often so sultry, that respiration is difficult: at the same 
time, sudden gusts of eold wind rush down, at intervals, 
from the snowy heights, carrying fever and death to 
those who expose their bodies to such refreshing but 
deceitful gales. Yet the temptations to visit this place, 
notw ithstanding the danger, are lamentably strong; there 
is no part of Grecian territory more interesting in its 
antiquities than the Gulph of Glaucus. The Ruins of 
Telmessus are as little known as they are remarkable, in 
the illustration they afford concerning the tombs and the 
vbreutrea of the Antients, 
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We had no sooner entered the mouth of the Gutphj 
than we encoimtered the tremendous swell our pilot had 
taught us to expect. At one moment, a gust, as of a hur¬ 
ricane, laid our vessel upon her beam-ends; at another, the 
sails were shaking, as in a calm, and the ship pitching 
in all directions. In this situation, night came on. Our 
Captain, wishing himself well out at sea, was cursing his 
folly for venturing into such a birth; dryly observing, that 
“ if we did not look sharp, we should get smothered before 
morning.” Land around us, on every side, increased our 
apprehensions; but patience and labour at last brought us 
quietly to anchor on the eastern side of one of the six isles 
in tire entrance to this bay, behind which, vessels lie most 
commodiously, that visit this place for the purpose of 
watering; During the Egyptian Expedition, ships came 
here to obtain wood and water for the fleet; but their crews 
being attacked by the natives of the coast, who. are a very 
savage race of mountaineers, it was usual to send to Cyprus 
for those articles. 

When daylight appeared, we observed a larger island 
than any of those we had before noticed, lying farther in 
the bay, towards the east, and entirely covered with'build¬ 
ings, like the small island in the Lago Maggiore of the 
Milanese territory in Italy, called Isola bella. These 
buildings proved afterwards to be really the work of Ital¬ 
ians ; for upon hoisting out our boat, and visiting the place, 
we found there the ruins of a Genoese town, of considera¬ 
ble size, to whieh the inhabitants of the town of Macri 
were accustomed to resort, during summer, to avoid bad air. 
Some of the houses, porticoes, baths, and chapels, are yet 
almost entire; and the whole had a picturesque appearance, 
highly striking, in the approach to it from the water. 
After passing this island, we rowed towards the town of 
Macri, situated in the midst of the-ruins of Telmessus; 
the name of which city appears in the Inscription we found 
there, proving the aceHracy of D’Anville in the position 
assigned to it by him. Here the bay winds round a pro-fc 
montory, and inclines towards the south; presenting a 
beautiful harbonr, sheltered on every side by a mountain¬ 
ous coast(234). We landed upon the modern pier, and hav¬ 
ing paid our respects to the Agha in the usual form, by 
taking a cup ot his coffee, proceeded to the Ruins. They, 
lie towards the east and west of the present town; or, in 
truth, all around it: whensoever the modern town was built, 
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;i arose from the ruins of the autient city. The first and 
principal ruin appears from the sea, before landing, to the 
u cst of the town. It is that of an immense theatre, whose 
enormous portals are yet standing. It seems one of the 
grandest aurl most perfect specimens the Antients have left 
of this kind of building. The situation selected for it, 
according to the common custom observed throughout 
Greece, is the side of a mountain sloping to the sea. Thus, 
by the plans of Greeian architects, the great operations of 
Nature were rendered subservient to works of art; for the 
mountains whereon they built their theatres possessed nat¬ 
urally a theatrical form ; and towering behind them, like a 
continuation of the immense eurvature containing seats for 
the spectators, gave a prodigious dignity to those edifices. 
Not only the mountains, hut the sea itself, and all the vast 
perspective presented before the spectators who were 
assembled in those buildings, must have been considered, 
by their architects, a* forming parts of one magnificent 
design. The removal of any object from the rest would 
materially have injured the grandeur of the whole. Savary, 
who saw this theatre at Telmessus, says it is much less than 
that of Potara(233), and we found its diameter not half 
so great as tbatfof Alexandria Troas; yet the effect pro¬ 
duced "by it seemed greater. Some of the stones used in 
its construction are nine feet long, three feet wide, and 
two feet thick. . Three immense portals, not unlike the 
appearances presented at Stonehenge, conducted to the 
arena. The stones which compose these gates are larger 
than those 1 have described. The centre gateway consists 
only of five, and the two others of three each, placed in the 
most simple style of architecture. Indeed every thing at 
Telmessus is colossal. A certain vastness of proportion, 
as in the walls of Tirynthus or Crotona, excites admiration 
mingled with awe; and this may be said to characterize 
the traces of the Dorian colonies over all the coast of 
Asia Minor. The grandeur of the people, as well as 
the sublime conceptions of their artists, were displayed, 
not only in the splendor of their buildings, but in the size 
of the materials wherewith their edifices were constructed. 
The kings and people of Cnria and of Lycia have left be¬ 
hind them monuments defying the attacks of time or of 
barbarians. Amidst the convulsions of nature, and the 
earthquakes desolating the shores of the Carpathian Sea, 
these buildings have remained unshaken. The enormous 
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masses constituting* the doors of the Telmessensian theatre 
were placed together without cementation or grooving; 
they are simply laid one upon tlie other: and some notion 
may be formed of the astonishing labour necessary in the 
completion of the edifice to which they belong, when it is 
further stated, that every stone in the exterior walls of the 
building appears sculptured in regular parallelograms, 
formed by bevelling the edges (336). 

There were, originally, five immense doors leading to 
the arena, although three only remain standing at this day. 
The largest of these, being the central place of entrance; 
consisted of five pieces of stone; two being on each side, 
as uprights, and one laid across. The uprights- are ten 
feet two' inches, and five feet eleven inches, making the 
whole height of the door eleven feet six inches. The 
breadth of these stones is three feet ten inches, and they 
are twenty inches thiek. The space for the entrance is 
seven feet three inches wide; and the length of the upper 
stone, placed across the uprights, ten feet seven inches; all 
one entire mass. The doors on either side the main en¬ 
trance, consisting only of three stones each, had, for their 
uprights, masses of eleven feet three inehes in height, four 
feet in breadth, nineteen inches in thickness, and the space 
for the entrance six feet four inehes. Those upon the right 
and left of the three in the centre were still smaller. 

The form of this theatre is semicircular. It has twenty- 
eight rows of seats, and all of these remain entire. They 
are divided into two parts, by a corridor passing all round; 
fourteen seats being in the upper division, and the same 
number in the lower. In the upper compartment, on each 
side of the theatre, is a vaulted chamber; and these are 
exactly opposite to each other. Perhaps the measure 
across the arena, to the beginning of the seats, may rathfr 
prove its form to be elliptical than semicircular. I found 
the distance from the centre portal to the lower beneh, 
thirty-five yards, and-obtained a major diameter of tliirtw 
seven yards by measuring the distance from side to side.' 
r i he stones whereof the walls consisted, between the por¬ 
tals, were eight feet ten inehes in length; these were placed 
together without cement, and exhibited the same massive 
structure as the rest of the building. Being resolved to 
render an account as explicit as possible of a theatre still 
reinainiug so entire, I shall now proceed to state the dimen¬ 
sions of the seats. Their elevation is sixteen inehes, and 
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he breadth twenty-five. The height of the corridor, passs 
ing round the back of the lower tier, ig five feet eight 
inches; so that the height of the persons placed in fhe 
upper row was forty-two feet above the arena. Before the 
front of this fine theatre extended a noble terraee, to which 
a magnificent flight of steps conducted from the sea. The 
beautiful harbour of Telmessus, with the precipices and 
snow-clad summits around it, was the prospeet surveyed 
by the spectators from within; and behind towered the 
heights of that mountain, to whose shelving sides the edi¬ 
fice was itself accommodated; nor can imagination picture 
a sublimer scene than, under so many circumstances of the 
grandegt association, was presented to the stranger, who 
landing from his bark beneath the facade of this magnifi¬ 
cent building, ascended to the terrace from the strand of the 
Telmessensians; and, entering the vast portals of the 
theatre, beheld them seated by thousands within its spa¬ 
cious area. 

Near the ruins of this edifice are other remains, and, 
among them, one of a nature too remarkable to be passed 
without notice. At present it exhibits a lofty and very 
spacious vaulted apartment, open in front, cut in the solid 
substance of a rock, beneath the declivity on which the 
theatre is situated, and close to the sea. The sides of it 
are of the natural stone ; but the back part is of masonry, 
stuccoed with so much art, that it presents a close imitation 
of the appearance presented by the rock itself. It evident¬ 
ly served as a screen to conceal a hollow recess, of the 
same height and breadth as that side of the vault. In this 
recess was probably secreted one of those soothsayers for 
which Telmessus was antiently renowned(237); so that 
when persons entered the vault to consult the oracle, a 
voice apparently supernatural, might answer where no per¬ 
son was visible. Similar means of deception, employed 
by heathen priests, are exhibited by their remains at Argos 
in Peloponnesus, as will hereafter appear. But concern¬ 
ing the Telmessensian Cave, it is difficult to explain the 
[manner in which the person who delivered the oracular 
sayings obtained an entrance to the recess. We could 
observe neither hole nor crevice; nor would the place have 
been discovered, if some persons had not, either by acci¬ 
dent or design, broken a small aperture through the artifi¬ 
cial wall, about four feet from the floor of the vault. A 
flight of steps conducted from the shore to this remarkable 
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cave; and as R was open in front towards the sea, it does not 
appear to have served for a place of sepulture. We may 
therefore conclude that it presents a curious relique of that 
juggling augury for which this city .was particularly 
famous. 

The walls of the Theatre of Telmessus furnished mate¬ 
rials for building the pier of the present town. The sculp, 
tured stones, already noticed upon the exterior of that 
sumptuous edifice, may now be discerned in the later ma¬ 
sonry of this work. AH the marble used by the Turkisli 
inhabitants of the place, in their cemetery, mosque, and 
public fountains, was taken from the remains of the Grecian 
city, and afterwards fashioned, by those barbarians, into 
shapes whereby every traee of their former honours have 
been annihilated. Much, however, yet exists, proving the 
rank maintained by the Telmessensians, although little 
within the precincts of the modern town. Yet even here 
we observed some antiquities, and among these a marble 
altar, N on which a female figure was represented, with (he 
extraordinary symbols of two hands figured in bas-relief, 
as if cut oft' and placed by her, with tills inscription: 

EJPHNHXAlPE 

Near the same place was also the capital of an Ionic pilas¬ 
ter ; having the architect’s name, Hermolycus, so engraven 
upon it as not to be discerned when the building, to which 
it belonged, was perfect; the letters being inscribed, behind 
the capital, where the Stone was intended to he placed 
against a wall; and thus written: 

EPOroATKor 

Not being able to discover any other antiquities within the 
town, we passed through it, towards the east(238) ; and 
here found ample employment, in the midst of the sepul¬ 
chres of the Telmessensians. Some of these have beffl 
delineated, but without accuracy or effect, in the work jd 
Monsieur de Choiseul Gouffier(239). They are the sepul¬ 
chres to which allusion was made in % former volume, wbeh 
diseussing the subject of the origin of temples(240). Jl 
was there stated, that the most antient Heathen structures, 
for offerings to the Gods, where alwayg either tombs then* 
selves, or they were built where tombs had been. H<* 
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the first temples of Athens, Paphos, and Miletus; and 
hence the terms used by the most antient writers in their 
signification of a temple. Hence also the sepulchral 
origin and subsequent consecration of the Pyramids of 
Egypt. But since Mr. Bryant, alluding to the tombs of 
Persepolis, maintained that they were temples ab origin c, 
as distinguished from places of burial, it will be right to 
shew, that those of Telmessus, corresponding exactly with 
the Persepolitan monuments, so that one might be con¬ 
founded with the other, have upon them inscriptions denot- 
ingexplicitly and fully the purposes of their construction. 

The Tombs of Telmessus are of two kinds; both visi¬ 
ble from the sea at a considerable distance. The first, and 
the more extraordinary, are sepulchres hewn in the face of 
perpendicular recks. Wherever the side of a mountain 
presented an almost inaccessible steep, there the antient 
workmen seem to have bestowed their principal labour. In 
such situations are seen excavated chambers, worked with 
such marvellous art as to exhibit open facades, porticoes 
witli Ionic columns, gates and doors Beautifully sculptured, 
on which are carved the representation as of embossed 
iron-work, bolts, and hinges. Yet every such appearance, 
whatever number of parts may compose it, proves, upon 
examination, to consist of one stone(241). The columns, 
broken at their bases, remain suspended by their capitals; 
being, in fact, a part of the architrave and cornice they 
seem to support, and therefore are sustained *by them anil 
by the contiguous mass of rock above, to which they all 
belong. These are the sepulchres resembling those of Per- 
sepolis. The other kind of tomb found at Telmessus is 
the true Grecian Soros, the Sarcophagus of the Romans. 
Of this sort there are several, but of a size and grandeur 
far exceeding any thing of the kind elsewhere, standing, 
in some instances, upon the craggy pinnacles of lofty pre¬ 
cipitous rocks. It is as difficult to determine how they 
were there placed, as it would be to devise means for taking 
them down; of such magnitude are the single stones 
whereof each Soros separately consists. Nearer to the 
shore, and in less elevated situations, appear other tombs, 
of the same nature, and of still greater size: these are 
formed of more than one stone; and almost all, of what* 
sover size or form, exhibit inscriptions. 

The largest of those near the shore, situated in a valley 
between the mountains and the sea, is composed of five 

N 
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immense masses of stone; four being used for tlie sides, 
and one for the lid or cover. A small opening, shaped 
like a door, in the side facing the harbour, is barely large 
enough to allow a passage for the human body. Examin¬ 
ing its interior by means of the aperture here afforded, we 
perceived another small square-opening in the floor of this 
vast Soros, which seemed to communicate with an inferior 
vault. Such cavities might be observed in all the sepul¬ 
chres of Telmessus, excepting those cut in the rocks; as if 
the bodies of the dead had been placed in the lower recep¬ 
tacle, while the Soros above answered the purpose ofa 
cenotaph; for, wherever the ground had been sufficiently 
cleared around them, there appeared, beneath the Soros, a 
vault( 342 ). Almost all these tombs have been ransacked; 
but I suspect tbat the one to which reference is now made 
has not yet been opened. Gipsies, who were eneamped in 
great numbers among the Ruins, .had used some of the 
vaults, or lower receptacles, as sheds for their goats. A 
question is lim e suggested, which it may be possible to an¬ 
swer. Whence originated this distinction, observed in the 
I elmessensian sepulchres, between the tumhs having a 
Persepolitau character, and the cenotaphs exhibiting the 
most antient form of the Creek Soros ? The first seem evi¬ 
dently Asiatic: they correspond with the remains of eus- 
f oms still discernible in many parts of India. The.last are 
oi European origin; and their introduction may be refer¬ 
red to periods in the history of the country, when the first 
colonies from Greece took possession of the coasts of Caria 
andEjeia. i he Dorian dialect is yet retained in almost 
every inscription found upon those sliores( 243 ). 

Upon the right hand of the mouth of the Soros, as 
represented in the annexed Engraving, is an Inscription,'i| 
legible characters, of the highest importance iu ascertain^: 
eg the identity ot the city to which it belonged, as well as 
in the illustration it offers concerning the nature of the mon- 
ament itselt. I copied it with all the care and attention 
ft was possible to bestow, when exposed to the scorching, 
beams of a powerful sun, and to mephitic exhalations from 
the swamp wherein it is situated. By the legend, this mon¬ 
ument is proved to have been the Tomb of Hei.e($ 
oApGHTEa of Jason, a woman of Telmessus. It W 
difficult to comprehend what in intended by the turret, un- 
'v-s it be the superior receptaele, or Soros itself. At the 
,ame t.me we learn, from this inscription, that Creak fonib. 
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were not always exclusively appropriated to the interment 
of a single body, although such strict injunction is some¬ 
time* made, by inscriptions upon them, against the admis¬ 
sion of any other corpse, thanof the person first buried(24#!)f 
but that, sometimes, they answered ail the purposes of a 
modern family vault. 

E AH NII11KAI 

A4«tONlAiO 

NOiTOTAIO 

I'F. NOrXTEA 

MH2 2I2TOMNH 

M E I O N X A T E 2 K E r. A 2 E N 

f-ATXHKAI OTEAT 

■f H N E N E © A E N A n O A 

A !i N 1 A H AT I fl A T 1 H 2 

KA1EAENHTHKAU44I 

SlETr O N HATTH2AAA£2AE 

MHAENJEZ.EINAIENTO 

HTPr 12 KflT E a H N AIME . 

TATOENT AfENAIATTHN 

EITI20EIHTINAA2E 

EH2E2TU©EOI2KATA 

XSONIOIK AIEKT02 

OUEIAETflTEA 

M H 2 2EN S1AH 

M 0 2 1SA 

• IE 

“ Helen, who was also Aphion, the daughter of Jason 
“ the son of Diogenes, a woman of Telmessus, constructed 
“ this monument"for herself, and late in life has buried her- 
“ self therein; and to Apollonides, her own son; and to 
“ Helen who is likew ise called Apphicn, her own grand 
“ daughter; but to nobody else be it allowed to be deposited 
“ in the turret , after that she herself is therein entombed. 
“ But if any person presume to put any person therein. 
“ let him be devoted to the Internal Gods, and let him 
“ yearly pay to the treasury of the Telmessensian fifteen 
“drachms(343).'’ 

Other sepulchres, of the same form, although not quite 
so large, consist only of two masses of stone; one for the 
body or chest, of the Soros, ami the other for its opercu¬ 
lum; and, to increase the wonder excited by the skill and 
labour manifested in their construction, they have beep 
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almost miracnlensly raised to the surrounding heights, and 
there left standing upon the projections and crags of the 
rocks, which the casualties of Nature presented for their 
reception. One of them exhibits a bas-relief; and by the 
left side of this, an inscription, hat so nearly obliterated, 
that We could recover only a few of the letters. The re¬ 
lief represents a female figure seated, to whom some one is 
presenting an infant. Four other figures, two male and 
two female, follow the person who carries the child. These 
again are sueceeded by a train of attendants. This subject 
is common in Greece. It is similar to that described by 
Dr. Chandler at Sigeum(246) and exhibits the presentation 
of a new-born babe to the tutelar Deity, on the fifth day 
after its birth. It is not quite so clear for what purpose 
this subject was introduced upon a sepulchral monument, 
unless it were erected in memory of one who died in child¬ 
bed. The only letters distinct were the following: 

.AH...PA 

.....AHMHTPIO 

. . ..0E2THATAN 
...... .TAKAAA.. 

O NIOIAIOIN H 
NTAIQN. 

Upon the opposite side of this Soros, towards the moun¬ 
tain, I found also a part of another inscription: 

TEAH TO. . .. AA0A2K..,A..:KN...02X 

This tomb consists of two entire stones, standing open a 
lofty rock, difficult of access. One stone, being hollowed, 
affords a reeeptaele for the body; the other supplies, its 
ponderous covering. 

Neal this is another tomb, with a simple bas-relief, but 
not of less massive materials, nor less elevated in its situa¬ 
tion. The practice of adorning the Soros is not of a date 
so remote as the chaster style observed ip sepulchres of 
Macedonia, and in others left by the Ptolemies of Egypt. 
In its original form 'it preserves a simplicity and grandeur 
not to be aided by any ornament. The purest model(247) 
was afforded by the granite Soros, in the chamber of 0ie 
Greater Pyramid, when it w-as covered by a simple slab. 
During the first ages of their introduction, they were des¬ 
titute even of inscriptions. The magnitude of the work 
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spoke for itself; and- it was believed Posterity needed no 
other inforraation( 24 - 8 ). In later times, when the reliques 
of the dead became sources of superstition, and sloth or 
avarice bad rendered them subservient to mercenary pur¬ 
poses, it was necessary that inscriptions should often not 
only record the origin of the toinh, but also testify the mir¬ 
acles it wrought, or the mysteries it concealed. Henee 
those numberless writings at the monnment of Memnon, 
ami the long catalogue of hieroglyphic characters with 
which the priests of Alexandria had inscribed the SoraS 
containing the consecrated remains of the Founder of their 
city. It is quite inconceivable by what art the people of 
Telmessiis were enabled to raise sueh everlasting monu¬ 
ments of their piety for the dead. The Soros of which I 
am now writing stands upon the top of a rock, towering 
among the ruins and other sepulchres of the city: it con¬ 
sists, like the former, of two pieces of stone. It, has, for 
its foundation, a mass so solid, that even the earthquakes, 
to which the country has been liable, have nothin the small¬ 
est degree, altered' its position. 

Again passing the Tomb of Helen, and proceeding a lit¬ 
tle lartlier towards the east, we came to the remains of a 
monument, which I should have believed to have been the 
famous cenotaph erected by. Artemisia hi honour of her hus¬ 
band, from its conformity to the accounts given of that 
work, if Strabo hod not assigned lor it a different situa- 
tion( 249 ). Hardby, upon a bloek of marble, we noticed the 
following inscription, perhaps referring to this building. 
The stone seemed as if it had been placed over the entrance 
of some edifice. It purports that a person of the name of 
* Saminias, constructed the monument for himself, his wife 
Auxesi*( 230 ), daughter of Noneis, his family, and descen¬ 
dants and concludes with, the usual prohibition-concern¬ 
ing its exclusive appropriation, and the fine to be levied ip 
consequence of its violation, to be paid to the Senate. 

JAMMtA2KATE2KETA2ENTOMNKMEIONEATTHKAI 
nrNAlKlArTOrATHHXElNANHIAOSKAlTOjrrEKNOlS 
MTOl vtiNTOrTnNEiOMENOliEKrONOlXMOfKAJ 
TOrnOi'vlO.'EnArAOOrXArAEANMElNHMETirTOr 
OrAKNIE.-EJ ■ AJANOIEAlHOinErHMHiTNXUPHSAlTINI 

XEON«l]KAEOHOAA.\0.n01H2A2AnOTEI2UT£.V 

MBiiEnNrBPoriiA 

N3 
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That a building equal in colossal size to this, should have 
been erected far any private individual, seems improbahfedl 
That it could not have been one of the public edifices usefr 
by theTelmessensians, is evident, because it did not admit 
light; and further, that its origin was sepulchral, may also 
be inferred from the circumstance of its situation in the 
midst of tombs. Its form is quadrangular, and I believe, 
perfectly square. It consists of enormous blocks of stone, 
placed together without cement. Strength seems all the. 
architect aimed in its- formation. It bears every trace of 
having sustained some enormous obelisk, or pyramid, to 
which it supplied a basement. Viewing it externally, it 
has the appearance of a solid cube: but having effected a 
passage to the interior of the pile, by means of chasms open¬ 
ed'by earthquakes, we found an arch upon every side. Be¬ 
tween these, the intervening spaces, being the upper cor¬ 
ners of the building, were each of one entire stone, ofinered- 
ible size, scooped within, so as to form, by their junction 
upwards, a dome. Upon the outside of the pile the arches 
were walled up, to give additional strength to the work, and 
better enable it to sustain the immense weight it was de¬ 
signed to bear. All the ground before it, towards the sea, 
had been levelled, and was formerly covered by masonry, 
now only visible in a few remaining traces. 

We afterwards ascended the cliffs, for the purpose of 
examining more accurately what are deemed, and with rea¬ 
son, the greatest curiosities of Macri; the tombs eut out of 
the solid rock, in the precipices towards the sea. The la¬ 
bour here bestowed has been immense; and the work is very- 
beautiful. Some of these are more adorned than others, 
having, as was before stated, a kind of portico, with pillars 
in front. In those that were almost plain, the hewn stone 
was as smooth as if the artist had been employed upon 
wood, or any other soft substance. The exterior form of- 
altnost every one of them cannot, perhaps, be better des¬ 
cribed, than by comparing them with a familiar article of 
household furniture, to whieh they have great resemblance; 
aamely, those book-cases, with glass doors, seen upon bu¬ 
reaus, surmounted by ornamental rail-work over the front 
and sides. A small- rectangular opening, scarcely large 
enough to pass through, admitted hs to the interior of some 
of these tombs, where we found a square chamber,-with one 
or more receptacles for dead bodies, shaped like baths, upon 
ike sides of the apartment, and neatly chiselled in the body 
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of the rock. The mouths of these sepulchres had been 
originally closed with square slabs of stone, exactly adapt¬ 
ed to grooves cut for their reception; and so nicely adjusted, 
that, when the work was finished, the place of entrance 
might not be observed. Of similar construction were the 
sepulchres of the Jews in Palestine; and particularly that 
in which our Saviour was buried, as wilt be more fully 
shewn in the sequel(251). Inscriptions appeared upon sev¬ 
eral of them, but written in so many different characters, 
and with such various marks of time, that it is impossible 
to assign any precise period-for the age of their common ori¬ 
gin. Upon some of them were letters of no remote date, as 
may he proved from the names they served to express* and 
the manner wherein they were written; and close to these, 
were others of Phoenician workmanship. In proof of this, 
I shall here insert two Inscriptions, copied from tombs ad¬ 
joining each other ; both being hewn out of the same rock, 
and to all appearance, fay the same people. Upon the first 
appeared, 


TIBEPIOrKAATAI 
OrnEPTAMOr . 

and upon the adjoining sepulchre, these remarkable char¬ 
acters : 

tP K. f tMoYPtP+OVTEAlFM 
*\EI TEn A “ PU 


A vary antient mode of writing the name of the city isevi¬ 
dent in this inscription(202). If the Pll, written in such 
legible characters at the mid, be the date, it denotes a degree 
of antiquity irreeoneileable to the form of one of the letters, 
and would carry us back to a period equal to two thousand 
four hundred and forty-one years : but it may specify a sum 
of money, a* iu the termination of the inscription upon the 
Tomb or Helen. 
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Over the entrance of a third sepulehre, near these, I 
found another very legible inseriptioii(353), with a square 
S igjn* : 


uOTEiMOnor 
T A E n 0 A E M O r K A I 
A I O T E j'M O r A I 2 T 6 TP 
TAfinoAEMornpor oeik o m 

And oner a fourth, an inscription less perfect, with the 
Same Sigma, of which I could only, discern these letters : 

A,e t £T E, X A O A? T O T . ASASTOt 

K A ItP.N K AI..QMflN AT T Or 

But there were some of these sepulchres without any discs- 
vs liable entrance, either natural or artifieiainor could we 
conceive bow they, were formed, or in what manner bodies 
were eonveyed into the interior. The slabs whence the 
seeming doors were constructed, proved, upon examination^' 
to be integral pants of the solid rock; neither would the' 
interior have been discerned, had it not been for a small, 
irregular aperture, broken by the people of the country 
through one of the divisions hewn in imitation of paimels. 
Through this hole, barely wide enough for a person to 
thrust his head, we obtained a view of the interior. Here 
we perceived the same sort of chamber as in.the others, but 
without the smallest joint or crevice, either belonging to 
the doors, or any where in its massive sides, by means o£ 
Which a stone might be removed, or any openingeffecte^for 
a place of admission. This may be left for explanatiiopjhy 
future travellers who visit Macri. It was to us altogether 
incomprehensible; and therefore it is better to curtail the 
marvellous, than, by enlarging upon such a subject, to incur 
the imputation of writing a romance. Something like the 
curious cement, before mentioned(25+) intheOraculiifVave 
to the west of the Theatre, might perhaps, by iteresem- 
hlauee to natural stone,.have deluded our ofasery^M^and 
thus concealed a secret entrance to the tomb. Therei«Krea- 
son to suspect, from tlie general appearance of their places 
of burial, that the Telmessensfans were not more studious#! 
beauty and elegance in their construction, than of preveat¬ 
ing access to them afterwards ; and it is probable, that, in 
pertain instances, the only due to the interior was in po£ ‘ 
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session of the priests, or of the family to whom these sepul¬ 
chres belonged. Hence may have originated the Oriental 
Tales of charms used in admission to subterranean caves, 
and chambers of the dead (256). 

I endeavonred to delineate the next we visited, on account 
of its simplicity and beauty. The letters of an inscription 
in the front of it were rude, and barbarously engraven. The 
repetition of the words the monvment (to ■ is also 

remarkable. Within, it had three Soroi, one on each side 
of the chamber. One of the pannels in front was open; the 
other never was intended to be so, the roek behind being 
plain and entire(257). Of all these tombs, the most mag¬ 
nificent are those cut in a precipice facing the sea. Many 
of these have the appearance of being inaccessible; but 
by dint of climbing from roek to rock, at the risk of a dan¬ 
gerous fall, it is possible to ascend even to the highest. 
They are there fronted with rude pillars, whose capitals 
exhibit the curvature, or horn, generally considered as 
denoting the Ionic order of architecture; and those pillars 
are integral parts of the solid rock. Some of them are 
twenty feet nigh. The mouths of these sepulchres are 
closed with beautiful sculptured imitations of brazen or 
iron doors, with hinges knobs, or bars. The porous nature 
of the rock had occasioned filiations, and a stalactite depo¬ 
sit had nearly covered a very long Inscription by the side 
of one of them. All that could be discerned was a repe¬ 
tition of the words to ftm/ain, as in the former instance. A 
species of sage, growing in great abundance, to the size of 
a large shrub, also covered the roeks here, yielding a fine 
aromatic smell. Enough has perhaps already been said of 
these monuments; and yet not more than a third part of 
them has been described. The whole mountain facing the 
sea is filled by their remains. After examining that which 
has been last described, I ascended to one above, appear¬ 
ing larger than any of the others. Here the roek consist¬ 
ed of a beautiful breccia; and before the mouth of this 
remarkable tomb were columns of that substance, twenty 
feet in height. This is the most elevated of all the sepul¬ 
chres of Telmessus. The view from it commands the Bay. 
Looking lienee upon the water, I could plainly perceive the 
traces of extensive ruins stretching into the sea, visible 
from that eminence, although covered by the waves. To 
the east of the town, at a considerable distance from it, 
near the mouth of the river Glaucus. there appeared the 
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substruction of auantient work, that seemed to have been 
part of a mole, and of a fortress. The peasants of the 
place informed us, that ten leagues to the east of what are 
called the Seven Capes, or one day and a half’s journey from 
Maori, at a village called Koynitcky, there are very great 
ruins, among which may be discerned statues, columns, 
and several autient inscriptions. These reports are often 
exaggerations; but it may he worth while to seek here the 
remains of Xanthus, and of Fatara, cities of Lyeia, con* 
eerning whose modern state we have no information; the 
one celebrated for the seige it sustained against Brutus, 
and the other for the embellishments bestowed upon it by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

During the time we remained in Maeri Bay, the Aghast 
of the country were at war: marauding parties, profiting 
by the general tumult, had set fire to several villages. R 
was therefore dangerous to venture far from the coast. 
Indeed, the sea-side was not without its dangers, Captain 
Castle, venturing along the beaeh, in search of a conven¬ 
ient place, to obtain a supply of fresh water, fell into the 
hands of a party of the natives, as wild and savage in their 
appearance as any of the tribes of Caucasus. We found 
him surrounded hy twenty-five armed men, who had taken 
his dirk from him, and who seemed very mischievous^dis¬ 
posed. One of these fellows, a sturdy mountaineer, wore, 
by way of ornament, one of the buttons of a British naval 
officer’s uniform. We could not learn how he obtained 
this. As our interpreter was not with us, it was proposed 
that we should adopt a method resorted to by Captain 
Cooke in such situations, and prevail upon some of these 
men, by signs, to accompany us on board. Four of them 
consented, among whom was the Chief. They followed us 
to tlie plaee where the boat was stationed, but expressed 
visible uneasiness, and began to call loudly to their cow 
panions on shore, as we. stretched out from the land to¬ 
wards the Tauride. We conducted them, however, upon 
deck, when a new dilemma occurred; for Captain Castle, 
conceiving that he had been insulted by these men, insisted 
upon fighting with their Chief. It was with difficulty we 
could prevent this from being noticed by the party who 
had ventured with us; but getting them all at last into 
the cabin, and having appeased our worthy Captain* hy 
pointing out the danger to which he would expose others 
of oar countrymen, in offending the natives of a coast 
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fYequented at that time by our slaps for wood and water, 
he consented to overlook the indignity. After giving 
them a dram each, with a little gunpowder, some Constan¬ 
tinople pipes, tobaeco, and coffee, they were so gratified, 
that we might perhaps have ventured with them, even to 
Koynhcky, whither they offered to escort us. We contented 
ourselves, however, in gaining their permission to botanize 
unmolested around the Gulph, and for that purpose accom¬ 
panied them back to their companions. 

We landed upon the western side of the bay, near the 
place laid down in the chart as the most convenient for 
watering ships, where a river empties itself into the Gulph. 
Here we found the ruins of several buildings, situated in 
yools of stagnant water and most unwholesome marshes. 
■The sands were covered with exceedingly rare plants. To 
add to the extraordinary allurements presented by the coast 
of Maori, it is pre-eminently distinguished by the ihterest 
it offers to,the botanist. We found no less than eleven 
new species, besides many almost unknown, during our 
short examination of the place. The new discovered 
plants alone will be mentioned in a note(258). We also visit¬ 
ed a beautiful little uninhabited island, lying in the month of 
the bay. It consists of a single mountain covered with an 
exuberant vegetation, and full of mosquitoes, « wheeling 
their droning flight,” sole tenants of the wilderness, w ith 
the exception of a few rabbits. The aromatic odour exhaled 
from the shrubs and herbs whereby it is completely man¬ 
tled, is full as powerful as in the scented atmosphere of 
Rhodes. A few solitary graves of unknown persons ap¬ 
peared near the sliore; containing, probably, the bodies of 
British seamen, who had fallen victims to the pestilential 
air of the Gulph, during their station here. We added to 
the number of the animals found upon it, by losing four out 
of the fourteen sheep put on shore by our crew, to graze 
while we remained at anchor. Neither antientnor modern 
geographers huve bestowed any name upon this island: 
this is the more remarkable, as it affords a very important 
laud-mark for vessels entering tlie Gulph. Its lofty conical 
form, resembling those sepulchral motfnds erected by antient 
nations as monuments of departed heroes, together with 
its situation, surrounded by colossal monuments of the 
dead, not ill befits it for a natural cenotaph. It may there¬ 
fore bear the name of Abiiucroxhie. whose deathless 
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glory, green as the perennial foliage by which it is invested, 
will flourish to the end of time, while the boasted renown 
of every howling soothsayer of Telmessus is hushed in 
oblivion. 


CHAPTER IX. 


FROM ASIA MINOR TO EGYPT. 

The Tauride sails for Egypt—Vigilance of the English 
Cruizers—Extraordinary Instance of the Propagation 
of Sound—.Astonishing Appearance presented by the Brit¬ 
ish Fleet—Spectacle caused by the Ravages of War- 
State of Affairs upon the Author's Arrival—Obstacles 
encountered by the Expedition under Sir Ralph Aber¬ 
crombie—Sir Sidney Smith—Account of the Campaign 
—Catises of the Dewy in landing the Troops—Dsa^oj 
.Major M’Arras—Descent of the Army—Battle and Vic¬ 
tory of the Eighth of March—General Menou—Affair 
of the Twelfth—Action of the Thirteenth—Battle of the 
Twenty-first—Sensation caused bp the Death of Aber¬ 
crombie-—Measures pursued by his Successor—The Au¬ 
thor’s View of the Country—Journey to Rosetta. 

T HE impatience of our Captain to get forward with his 
cargo to the fleet, added to the weak state .of my 
health, made us eager to leave Maori. Having got in eur 
stock of water, and our sheep from Abercrombie’s Jsle, a 
contrary wind prevailing, we beat out of the Gulph, and 
made our course for Egypt. The wide surface of the 
Libyan Sea was before us. We entertained anxious thoughts 
concerning the safety of our little bark, deeply laden, and 
ill-suited, either in her complement of mariners or style of 
construction, to encounter the deadly gales and the calms of 
the Mediterranean. Landsmen, however, are generally 
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erroneous in their calculations at sea. The success of the 
voyage surpassed our most sanguine expectations. A land- 
breeze came on soon after we had cleared the Gulph: the 
sea was unruffled: we stole along, almost imperceptibly, 
with hardly wind or sensible motion, over a surface so tran- 

3 uil, that a glass full of water might have remained upon 
eck without spilling a drop. During this voyage, which 
continued only five days, the most surprising vigilance was 
manifested by our cruizers, who had the guardianship of 
the coast of Egypt. Over an expanse comprehending six 
degrees of latitude, it might have been supposed a vessel 
lying so low in the water, and so small as that wherein we 
sailed, would escape observation; but we were spoken to at 
least half-a-dozen times; and the master of one of the 
ships actually boarded the Tauride, believing, from her 
French aspect, that he should take possession of her as 
a prize. A very remarkable circumstance occured, which 
may convey notions of the propagation of sound by means 
of water, greater than will perhaps he credited. 1 can 
appeal to the testimony of those who with me were wit¬ 
nesses of the fact, for the truth of what I now relate. 
?y observation of latitude, we were an hundred miles 
from the Egyptian coast: the sea was perfectly calm, with 
little or no swell, and scarcely a breath of wind stirring: 
suddenly, Captain Castle called our attention to the sound 
as of distant artillery, vibrating in a low, gentle murmur 
upon the water, and distinctly heard at invervals during 
the whole day. He said it was caused by an engagment 
at sea, and believed' the enemy had attacked our fleet of 
Alexandria. No such event had, however, taken place; 
and it was afterwards known, that the sounds we then heard 
proceeded from an attack made by our troops against the 
fortress of Raclimanie upon the Nile, beyond Rosetta: 
this had commenced upon that day, and hence alone the 
noise of guns could have originated. The distance of 
Rachmanie from the coast, in a direct line, is about ten 
leagues; allowing a distance of one hundred and thirty 
miles for the space through which the sound had been 
propagated when it reached our ears. ■ 

On the sixteenth of April, towards sun-set, we first 
made the fleet off Alexandria from the most head of the 
Tauride. Our Captain, being out of his course, mistook it 
for the fleet of troop ships and other transports. Evening 
goming on, we steered for the harbour of Alexandria. 
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believing it to be Abbnkir Bay, and wishing to get in before 
it grew dark; an intention which would soon have been 
interrupted by the guns of our fleet, if we had persevered; 
but the boatswain at length perceiving our error, we luffed 
up, and lay-to all night. In the morning of April the 
seventeenth, we saw Alexandria very distinctly, with the 
French ships lying in the harbour; and had a fine view of 
the famous Column of Diocletian, then called Pompey’S 
Pillar, as well as of the Obelisk, to which mariners give 
the name of Cleopatra’s Needle. A stiff gale coming on, we 
steered along the coast for Aboukir. About nine o’clock 
A. M. we made Nelson’s Island, and presently saw the 
whole fleet of troop ships, transports, with all the Turkish 
frigates, merchant vessel^, and other craft, belonging to 
the Expedition. It w r as the grandest naval sight I had ever 
beheld; much more surprising in its appearance than the 
famous Russian armament, prepared during a former war. 
Innumerable masts, like an immense forest, covering the 
sea; swarms of sailing-boats and cutters, plying about in 
all directions between the larger vessels; presented a scene 
which it is not possible to describe. We stood on, for a 
considerable distance, to the eastward of Nelson’s Island, 
in order to avoid the shoal where the Culloden struck 
before the action of the Nile; our course being precisely 
the same pursued by the British fleet previous to that 
memorable engagement; and the fleet of transports lying at 
anchor afforded a correct representation of the position 
of jlie French armament upon that occasion. 

L* icing doWn at last upon the fleet, we passed under the 
stern i f the Delft frigate. Unmindful of the temerity of 
^ueh proceeding, I seized the trumpet, hailing a young 
officer upon the poop, and inquired for the situation of the 
Braakel. Captain .Castle immediately warned us to be¬ 
ware of repeating the question; saying, that we should' 
soon discover the immeasurable distance at which the 
inhabitants of those floating islands hold the master of a 
merchant-smack; and so the answer proved, coming like 
thunder, in three monosyllables, easier for the reader to 
imagine than for me to express. Soon after, the Quarter¬ 
master of the Braakel came alongside in the jolly-boatj- 
my brother, who expected us, having surmised, as he 
afterwards informed us, from our pitiful appearanee and 
wavering track, that we were his visitors, and in want of a 
pilot. Having reached his comfortable cabin, we were soon 
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introduced both to the officers of the army and the navy; and 
found, after our long absence from England, the society of 
our countrymen particularly grateful. We enjoyed what 
we had long wanted, the guidance of books and of well- 
informed men, concerning countries we were yet to explore. 
According to the promise I had made to the Capudan Pacha, 
I accompanied my brother on board his magnificent ship, 
and introduced them to each other. Several other days 
were employed visiting the different ships in search of 
friends and schoolfellows, some of whom, particularly of 
those belonging to the Guards, I had the misfortune to find 
desperately wounded. The sight of many of our gallant 
officers, mutilated, hacked, or wounded by shot in different 
parts of their bodies, and of others brought off from the 
shore incapable of service from the injuries of the climate, 
presented a revolting picture of the ravages of war. Nor 
was this all. One day, leaning out of the cabin window, 
by the side of an officer who was employed in fishing, the 
corpse of a man, newly sewed in a hammock, started half 
out of the water, and slowly continued its eourse, with the 
current, towards the shore. Nothing could be more horri¬ 
ble : its head and shoulders were visible, turning first to 
one side, then to the other, with a solemn and awful move¬ 
ment, as if impressed with some dreadful secret of the deep, 
which, from its watery grave, it came upwards to reveal. 
Such sights became afterwards frequent, hardly a day 
passing without ushering the dead to the contemplation of 
the living, at length they passed without our observation. 
Orders werb issued to convey as many as possible for in¬ 
terment upon Nelson’s Island, instead of casting them 
overboard. The shores of Egypt may in truth be described 
as washed with blood. The bones of thousands yet whiten 
in the scorching sun, upon the sands of Aboukir(239). If 
we number those who have fallen since the first arrival of 
the French upon the coast, in their battles with the 
Turks(260), Arabs, and English, we shall find no part of 
their own eusangiiincd territory so steeped with human 
gore. Add to this the streams from slaughtered horses, 
camels, and other animals, (the stench of whose remains 
was almost sufficient to raise a pestilence even before the 
arrival of the English,) and perhaps no part of the world 
ever presented so dreadful an example. When a laud-wind 
prevailed, our xvhole fleet felt the tainted blast: while from 
beneath the hulks of our transports, ships that had beet* 
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sunk(261), with all the encumbering bodies of men and 
carcases of animals, sent through the waves- a fearful 
exhalation. 

At the time of our arrival, the.French had been defeated 
in three successive actions; that of the eighth of March, 
the day of landing our troops; the thirteenth, when the 
English drove them from the heights to which they had 
retreated; and the memorable battle of the twenty-first, 
when Abercombie fell. There had been a skirmish on the 
twelfth, in which Colonel Arclidale, of the twelfth dra¬ 
goons, lost an arm, and Captain Butler of the same regi¬ 
ment was taken prisoner. In the action of the twenty-first, 
the French lost five thousand men, eleven hundred of whom 
the English themselves buried before their own lines, and 
in different parts of their camp. We saw the trenches 
wherein they were deposited. 

It is a subject of wonder, that our troops should have 
succeeded in this instance so well as the^ did. They landed 
under every possible circumstance of disadvantage, and yet 
drove from their posts, with the bayonet, tne veteran 
legions of Buonaparte’s army; a mode of fighting in which 
the French were supposed, at that time, to be superior to 
every other nation. It was there manifested, as it has 
since been so decidedly proved, that, man to man, they have 
no chance of success when opposed to British soldiers. 
The laurels acquired by our army in Egypt can never fade. 
Posterity will relate the heroism, which, on these remote 
and almost unknown deserts, enabled an inexperienced 
army to vanquish an enemy, not only in possession of the 
territory, but also inured to the climate, and well acquainted 
with the country. The obstacles encountered by our troops 
were greater than have ever been described. The most 

S owerful originated in their want of information. Never 
id so much ignorance accompany an expedition. The 
maps they brought with them would- have disgraced a 
Chinese atlas. The instruction they had received was a 
mere mass of error; and their guides were unable to direct 
them. ( It is said, Sir Ralph Abercrombie lamented, in his 
last moments, the false notions he had been taught to 
entertain of Egypt, and of the situation in which the French 
were there placed. In fact, every one poggessed more infor¬ 
mation than the conductors of the British armament. There 
was not a clerk in the factory of- Constantinople or 
Smyrna who was not better informed. Instead of the fiat 
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sands they expected to find between Aboukir and Alex¬ 
andria, they discovered a country full of eminences and 
advantageous posts; so that the French, when defeated, 
had only to fall back from one strong position to another. 
Once having effected a landing, ouf troops were told, and 
they believed the tale, that they might march without 
interruption to the walls of Alexandria. It may be impor¬ 
tant to the interests of our empire to state the truth at this 
distance of time; and to afford a brief record of this memo¬ 
rable campaign, as far as it can be communicated by a 
writer destitute of any military science: it will be given 
as he received it, from the most impartial among the French, 
as well as the most candid of his own countrymen. 

_ The divisions and cabals among the Chiefs on both 
sides, were productive, often of failure, and sometimes of 
disaster. The rare military talents and valour of Sir 
Sidney Smith, beloved too as he was by the soldiers and 
sailors of the expedition, could not be viewed without 
jealousy by the commanding officers both of the army and 
navy. The most unpardonable resistance was therefore op¬ 
posed to his measures, and to his suggestions. His situation 
was, in truth, singular. Certain of the Captains in the 
fleet felt umbrage because one of their profession associated 
so much with landsmen, and was so often on shore; while 
the generals of the army could ill brook counsel, or even 
assistance, from a naval officer. On this account, the im¬ 
portant project, recommended by him, of sending gun¬ 
boats into the Lake of Aboukir( 262 ), previous to the action 
of the thirteenth of March, and the voluntary offer he made 
of conducting that operation, with a view to impede the 
retreat of the French, was not only rejected, but his in¬ 
formation respecting that lake was scouted as false: it 
was even asserted, that there was not water sufficient in 
the lake for the free passage of boats of burden, fit for 
the conveyance of artillery or troops; although Sir Sidney 
Smith had himself been there, in his ship’s cutter, and had 
sounded every part of it. One of his private letters, about 
this time, to liis brother(263) in Constantinople, reflects so 
much credit upon his patriotism and national character, 
that it deserves a plaee in the history of the Expedition. 
Having stated the peculiarities of hi9 situation, and the 
obstacles he had to encounter in his earnest endeavour* 
to serve bis eountry, he added, “if is true, I once held 
03 " 
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the helm where I must now work a labouring oar: but 1 
shall not pull less stoutly on that account .” 

The fleet with oar army arrived in Marmorice Harbour, 
upon the coast of Caria, on the twenty-eighth day of 
December, 1800. Having waited there near two months, 
during which time a small reinforcement arrived from 
England, it sailed for Egypt on the twenty-seeond(264) of 
February. The troops, burning for action, in excellent 
health and spirits, arrived in Aboukir Bay upon the second 
of March, at ten o’clock A. M. A sham descent had been 
practised in Marmorice, to exercise the soldiers. By this 
it was found, that six thousand men might be landed, in 
the most perfect order, and ready for immediate action, in 
the short space of twenty-three minutes. Their passage 
had been boisterous. Several Greek transports parted 
from the fleet during a gale of wind, and disappeared 
for many days, with part of- the 13th, the 26th, and 
Hoiopeseh’s, regiments of Dragoons. Owing perhaps to 
this circumstance, or finding it was too late to land 
the troops upon the day of their arrival, the under¬ 
taking was postponed until the next: an unfortunate cir- 
eumstance, although perhaps unavoidable, as an opportu¬ 
nity was thereby lost not to be afterwards recovered. Had 
the landing been then effected, it is certain we should have 
encountered ho opposition; and it was well known that the 
reserve at least might have been put on shore. The enemy, 
although Jong before informed of our approach, was totally 
unprepared; and the lives of many brave soldiers might 
have been spared. The following day proved unpropitiuus, 
and our army was unable to land: in eonseqpence of this, 
the enemy gained time to strengthen himself, and t» 
spread news of the invasion in afl parts of the country 
where his forces were stationed. Preparations were ac¬ 
cordingly made for a stout opposition. The succeeding 
morning was equally unfavourable, and six days were lost 
in the same manner; during all which time, the English 
fleet remained in sight of the French army, and were at 
length so little regarded, that the Freneh, becoming dupes 
by the delay, believed the whole was intended to operate as 
a feint, in order to beguile their attention from the part of 
the coast, where the descent was really meditated. So 
completely did this opinion finally prevail, that the time 
thus allowed them to prepare for their defence was not em¬ 
ployed so advantageously as it might have been. A Greek 
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deserter, sent, as they afterwards believed, by our army, 
bad circulated among them a report, to which implicit 
credit was given. This man affirmed, that our intention 
was to land the army at Jaffa, upon the eoast of Syria. 

The delay shewn upon this occasion was not solely 
owing to the weather. A principal source of it might 
be referred to another cause. Major M‘Arras, chief 
engineer, had been forwarded in a vessel, previous to the 
gaming of our fleet from the Bay of Marmoriee, in order to 
reconnoitre the country, and to obtain information necessary 
for expediting the landing of our troops. This officer had 
been twice on shore, either in the Penelope’s or Petrell’s 
boat, and with the greatest success. He had observed the 
Lake of Aboukir; had surveyed all the adjoining territory ; 
ascertained the different heights; and selected a convenient 
place for landing. Having finished all his plans, he unfor¬ 
tunately ventured on shore the third time, to confirm the 
accuracy of certain observations, and was observed by a 
French armed boat, in the very instant when he was putting 
off to return to his ship. The wind was against him; ana 
the crew of his boat finding every effort ineffectual, suffered 
it to fall alongside, and surrendered. By a most dastardly 
instance of cruelty on the part of the French, they poured 
a volley of musquetry into the boat, after the surrender had 
taken place; by which Major M‘Arras was killed. Soon 
after this disaster, our fleet arrived; and the Commander- 
in-chief, instead of obtaining the information confidently 
expected, was reduced to the dilemma of waiting until the 
business of reconnoitring, now rendered more difficult than 
ever, could in some measure be again accomplished. 

Thus was the descent of our army postponed until the 
eighth of March. The French had gained even more tithe 
than they thought proper to employ for the means of 
defence; and were stationed upon the sandy heights east¬ 
ward^ and within gun-shot, of Aboukir Castle, between 
that fortress and the entrance to the Lake Said. The spot 
selected for lauding the trqops was immediately under this 
hill; and that a worse place could hardly have been chosen, 
is evident from this circumstance, that the enemy had, besides 
their artillery upon the heights, a covering for their flanks, 
of eight field-pieces upon the right, and four upon the left. 
These, together with the guns of the castle, bore down 
upon the place of landing(26d). The day prior to ihat of 
the descent, signals were made to cook three days’ provisions 
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for the troops, and for boats of every description to put off 
from their respective ships, and repair to the Mondovi 
brig, as a point of rendezvous, when a false fire should be 
shewn from the Foudroyant, the ship of the Commander-in- 
chief. On the following morning, the eighth of March, at 
three o’clock A. M. the expected signal was made. Agree¬ 
ably to the instructions given, every boat then repaired to 
take in her proportion of troops from the ship, or ships^to 
which they were allotted; and then proceeded to the ap¬ 
pointed station, close in under the hill, about a league from 
the enemy, whence they were to move, according to the 
order of battle: there they all remained, until the whole of 
the reserve was collected around the Mondovi. 

Never was any thing conducted with greater-regularity. 
The Freneh, to their astonishment, as they afterwards often 
related, instead of beholding a number of men landed pell- 
mell, saw the British troops preserving a regular line, 
as they advanced in their boats, although the wind was 
directly in their teeth; and, finally, landing in regular order 
of battle, under the heaviest fire perhaps ever experienced; 
Shells, cannon-balls, and grape-shot, coming with the wind, 
fell like a storm of hail (260) about them; yet not a soldier 
quitted his seat or moved, nor did a single sailor shrink 
from the hard labour of his oar. Not a musket was suffered 
to be charged, until the troops could form upon the strand. 
They were commanded to sit still in the boats; and this 
command, with inconceivable firmness, did these men obey; 
with the exception only of returning for each volley of 
shot from their enemies three general cheers, an effect of 
ardour in which their officers found it impossible to restrain 
them. The feelings of those who remained in the ships 
were not proof against such a sight. Several of our brave 
seamen wept like children; and many, of those upon the 
quarter-decks, who attempted to use telescopes, suffered the 
glasses to fall from their hands, and gave vent to their 
tears.. 

But the moment of triumph was at hand. For three long 
miles, pulling in this manner against the wind, did our 
brave tars strain every sinew. Several boats were sunk by 
the bursting of the shells, and about two hundred and 
seventy men were killed before they reached the shore. 
At length, with all their prows touching the beaeh at the 
same instant, the boats grounded. Then a spectacle was 
presented that will be ever memorable. Two hqadred c $ 
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the French cavalry actually charged into the sea, and were 
seen for a few seconds hacking the men in the boats: these 
assailants were every one killed. It was now about ten 
o’clock; and within the space of six minutes, from this im» 

J iortant crisis, the contest was decided. The 42d regiment, 
eaping up to their middle in water, formed rapidiy upon 
the shore; and with a degree of impatience nothing could 
restrain, without waiting to load their muskets, broke from 
the main line before it could be formed, and ran gallantly 
up the hill, sinking deep in the sand at every step they 
took(267). In this perilous situation a body of French 
cavalry pushed down upon them; but instead of being thrown 
into any disorder, they cooly received the charge upon the 
points of their bayonets; and the rest of the army coming 
up, routed the enemy on all sides. The Freneh fled with 
the greatest precipitation. Our troops had been taught to 
expect no quarter, and therefore none was given. The 
wounded and the dying neither claimed nor obtained mercy; 
all was blood, and death, and victory. It is in the midst of 
the glory this day’s success reflected upon the British arms, 
that Humanity remembers some things she may wish to 
forget, but never will record. The cool and patient valour 
with which our soldiers had sustained the torrent of French 
artillery, and beheld the streaming wounds of their com- 

f ianions, previous to their landing, could but prove a pre- 
ude to the fury they would manifest, when it became their 
turn to attack; and a consequence so inseperable from human 
nature must bring along with it thoughtless havoc, and in¬ 
discriminate slaughter. Our loss in killed and wounded 
upon this occasion amounted to five hundred and sixty. 

When our troops landed, Jaques Abd’allah Menou, 
commander-in-chief of the French forces in Egypt, was 
in Cairo. Intelligence had been repeatedly sent to him, ac¬ 
companied by entreaty, that he would hasten to the relief 
of Alexandria. The French described him as a pompons, 
obstinate, corpulent man, entirely absorbed in composing 
or in delivering harangues to his soldiers. No persuasion 
could induce him to move. He considered the affair of our 
invasion as of little importance. U ntil our army had actually 
gained footing in the country, and twice defeated the Freneh 
troops, he took no measures to interrupt their progress. 
According to the French statement, General Friant, with a 
body of cavalry, amounting to fifteen hundred men, was the 
only force upon the spot to oppose the landing of the Eng- 
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lish array. Had the resistance been greater, and Menou 
present, it is believed, that, with all uie advantages pos¬ 
sessed by the French, a descent upon the coast would have 
been impracticable. 

A skirmish took place upon the twelfth of March. In 
this affair the 12th regiment of dragoons, by too.precipitate 
a charge, suffered very considerably. Colonel Archdale, 
who commanded it, lost an arm, receiving a shot in the very 
instant that he raised his sabre as a signal for his troop to 
advance, from one of the French Tirailleurs. This did not 
prevent him from leading his men gallantly through a body 
of the enemy, much superior in numbers. Captain Butler 
of the same regiment was also tauten prisoner.' This brave 
but rash action was publicly noticed by our Commander-in- 
chief; and a caution promulgated, warning the army 
against the ill effects of too impetuous zeal and intemperate 
valour. The command of the 12th devolved upon Colonel 
Brown, and Colonel Archdale came on board the Braakel. 

On the thirteenth, the following day, our army attacked 
and drove the enemy from the heights to which they had 
retreated after the action of the eighth. This battle was 
desperately fought on both sides, and mutual loss sustained 
to a very considerable amount. The result, however, made 
it evident that no resistance could be offered to the English 
bayonet. It was also discovered, that upon this occasion, 
the French used bullets and cannon-shot of copper and brass; 
generally deemed a dishonourable, practice, as calculated 
oaly to gratify cruelty and malice. The slightest wounds 
so inflicted are said, with what truth others may determine, 
to be mortal. This species of ammunition was obtained 
from the sheathing of ships in the port of Alexandria. 
Several of those bails were exhibited in the fleet, and some 
of them we aftewards found in the sand where the action 
took place. An opinion then prevailed, that if the action of 
the thirteenth hadf been properly followed up, the English 
would have been the same day in possession of Alexandria. 
We had reason afterwards to believe' this would have been 
the case, by information from the people of the city; stat¬ 
ing, that no reinforcement having arrived from Cairo, the 
merchants, tradesmen, and other inhabitants, were compel¬ 
led to mount the ramparts, and attend the gates as sentinels; 
who would gladly have cast away their arms to receive the 
English, or would have turned them upon the French dur¬ 
ing their retreat. Instead of this being done, the enemy 
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were allowed to establish themselves in a very advanta¬ 
geous position, upon some heights before the walls, whence 
it was found exceedingly difficult to dislodge them. To this 
place our army pursued them, and then retreated to an emi¬ 
nence near some Ruins, rendered afterwards renowned, as 
the theatre of the most dreadful carnage during the glori¬ 
ous battle of the twenty-first. 

About the nineteenth, MCnou arrived in Alexandria, 
pouringforth a torrent of abuse upon the garrison and troops 
who had opposed the landing of the English army. Deliv¬ 
ering one of his turgid harangues, he reproached them(26S), 
“ in allowing, to their everlasting shame, an army of heroes 
to be chastised by a mob of English sckool-boys. , ' > The fat 
figure of Menou, added to his blustering and gasconading 
manner, rendered him a pleasant object of ridicule to the 
natural vivacity of Frenchmen, who distinguished him by 
the appellation of “ Cochon-General frequently retiring 
from the parade highly diverted by Us fanfaronnades. 
Having ended the speech he had prepared far the occasion 
of his arrival, immediate preparations we. e made for a gen¬ 
eral attack upon the English, with his whole force ; “ pour 
aneantir les Jlnglois as he termed it, “ taut (Putt coup .” 
The day for this great event was fixed for the twenty-first, 
when our army was to he surprised before day-light in its 
encampment, routed and tumbled(26$) into the 1 ,ake of 
Aboukir. 

At the hour appointed, the attack was made. In the 
beginning of it, the French conducted themselves with ad¬ 
mirable skill. It is certain our army did not then expect 
them; although, for two preceding nights, the soldiers had 
been ordered to lie down upon their arms, and be ready at 
a moment’s notice. They came silently on, and in good 
order : which is the more remarkable, as it was said the 
greater part of them had been dosed with brandy. They 
had crept with amazing perseverance, even upon thdir 
hands and knees, through fear of alarming our videttes. 
The French videttes were, however, observed to draw 
nearer and nearer to our’s, until, at length, the English 
sentinel observed the French army close behind, coming 
slowly on in a line. This man gave the alarm, by firing 
his piece, and retreating with allpossible expedition. The 
French instantly and rapidly charged up tl.e'hill, begin¬ 
ning a false attack upon our left, and, carrying a redoubt 
by means of the bayouet ? hoped thereby to throw our army 
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into confusibn, by drawing tjie attention from us right, 
where the main assault was intended. The project- was 
soon perceived by our Commander-in-chief, and failed of 
its effect. It was still dark. The firing ceased upon the 
left, and was soon heard very warm upon the right. To 
that point General Abercrombie directed all his attention, 
although both armies discharged their artillery without dis¬ 
cerning- a single object, except during the flashes of the 
cannon; when, as an officer belonging to the reserve assur¬ 
ed us, the French army was not otherwise visible, although 
now so near, that by the appearance of a long black line, 
disclosed during those momentary coruseations. As dawn 
appeared, the French were found to have succeeded in turn¬ 
ing our right wing; and a party of their cavalry, were 
actually seen advancing in the rear of the 28th regiment. 
The prudence and gallant conduct of this regiment gave 
the first favourable term to the conflict of the day. Cavalry, 
in the rear of infantry, have generally the power to throw 
them into disorder. It was at this critical moment, deci¬ 
sive as to the fate of Egypt, that an adjutant of. the 28th 
gave the word, “Rear rank! right about face!” This 
was readily obeyed, and the soldiers with astonishing firm¬ 
ness and presence of mind sustained a severe attack in 
front and rear at the same time, without a single man mov¬ 
ing from his plaee(27o). At this juncture, the 43d regi¬ 
ment, coming up to aid the 28th, were themselves over¬ 
whelmed and broken by a body, of the enemy’s cavalry. 
Still, although dispersed, they resisted to a man; and were 
seen so intermingled with the enemy, that the flank compa¬ 
nies of the 40tn, stationed in the openings of the Ruin 
upon the right, were afraid to fire, for fear of destroying 
them. Menou had promised-a Louis to every French sol¬ 
dier who should be concerned in establishing a position in 
that building; and several attempts were made for the pur¬ 
pose. The 58th had been stationed there in the beginning 
of the action, with a part of the 23d, and had already re¬ 
pulsed a column of the enemy in its attack upon this place; 
when, during the severe conflict sustained by the 28 th in 
front, three columns forced in behind the redoubt where 
that regiment was stationed; and while some of them re¬ 
mained to carry on the attack upon its rear, the principal 
part penetrated into the quadrangular area formed by the 
Iluin. Here they were received by the 58th and 23d, ami 
followed by a part of the 42d, who cut oft' their retreat, so 
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that a most desperate contest ensued. Our men attacked 
them like wolves, with less order than valour, displaying 
a degree of intrepidity nothing could resist. After expend¬ 
ing all their ammunition, they had recourse to stones and 
the hut-ends of their pieces, transfixing the Frenchmen 
with their bayonets against the walls of me building, until 
they had covered the sand with the blood and bodies of 
their enemies; where they remain Jteaped, at this hour, a 
striking monument of the tremendous glory of that day. 
Not fewer than seven hundred Frenchmen were bayonetted 
or shot among those Ruins. 

By some unaccountable negligence, the principal part of 
the artillery and ammunition had not been brought to the 
station then occupied by our army: hence originated a 
saying, that the French had been defeated by an enemy 
destitute of artillery. Certain it is, that both the 28th 
end 42d regiments, towards the termination of the contest, 
were redueed to the necessity of throwing stones(27l). 
General Sir Ralph Abercrombie, with a view, as it is re¬ 
lated, of rallying the 42d, and restoring order among their 
ranks, hastening towards the dreadful conflict in the Ruin 
upon the right, where the action was hottest, was nearly 
surrounded by a party of French cavalry. A dragoon 
made a thrust at him; but Sir Ralph, receiving the Sabre 
between his breast and his left arm, wrested the weapon from 
his antagonist. At this instant, an English soldier, seeing 
another riding towardg the General to aim a blow at him, 
and being without ball, thrust his ramrod into his piece, 
and with it shot the dragoon. Soon after Sir Ralph was 
seen without his horse, the animal having been shot under 
him; when Sir Sidney Smith coming up, supplied him with 
that whereon he was mounted. It was on this occasion 
that Sir Ralph presented to Sir Sidney, the Sabre he had 
wrested from the dragoon(272). Soon after, our venerable 
Commander received, in the hour of conquest, the fatal shot 
in his thigh, of which he afterwards expired. 

Victory now declared itself for the English : and it may 
he said to date from the moment when Abercrombie recei¬ 
ved his mortal wound. Five French Generals were killed. 
Menou’s horse was shot under him. It was reported, that 
he wept when he beheld the fate of the day, and exerted 
himself in vain endeavours to rally his retreating army. 
Among the wounded, on our side, were General Oakes, 
Moore, Hope, and Sir Sidney Smith. The loss sustain^ 
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T»y the French was hot less than four thousand. Elevdl 
hundred of their dead, as before stated, were buried by our 
own troops. After the action, both armies maintained the 
positions they had occupied before the battle ( 273 ). 

After the twenty-first of March, the affairs in Egypt 
remained for a considerable time at a stand. We joined 
the fleet, as before mentioned, upon the seventeenth' of 
April. The death of Sir Ralph Abercrombie had then 
thrown a gloom over every thing; and to its dissipation, 
neither the splendid talents nor the acknowledged popula¬ 
rity of his successor were in any degree adequate. Although 
General, now Lord, Hutchinson, received as members of his 
council all those persons whose advice or assistance was 
esteemed by the late Commander-in-chief, and implicitly 
adopted every measure to which it had been his intention to 
adhere, the regret of the army and navy in the loss of their 
beloved veteran was expressed only by murmur and discon¬ 
tent. A less enviable situation eould not have been sought, 
t han that which General Hutchinson was called upon to fill. 
There is now, indeed, both satisfaction and pleasure in 
dwelling upon the difficulties of his arduous station; be¬ 
cause the result has proved, that no one could either have 
been better qualified for the undertaking* or eould have 
devised a scheme more wisely for the ultimate success of 
the enterprise, than the very system he pursued, and 
accomplished, for the final delivery of Egypt. Profiting 
by the moral inference contained in the antient fable of 
“ the four bulls and the lion,” he directed the operations 
of the army successively to the different stations held by 
the dispersed forces of the enemy: subduing these, one 
after another, instead of allowing them to combine their 
strength, he was enabled to effect what no other plan of 
carrying on the campaign eould possibly have brought to 
pass. It is true, matters did not proceed so rapidly as be¬ 
fore, but they advanced with greater certainty. A mere 
spectator in the fleet would have heard continual complaint 
of the tardiness and torpor seeming to prevail. Even the 
French, from their advanced posts, conversing with our 
officers, were known to indulge their sarcasm at the 
slowness of our operations, by expressing pretended impa¬ 
tience for better quarters, and by occasionally remarking, 

Messieurs, vous vous hater tres Untement.” The senti¬ 
ments however of their own Generals might now be cited, 
if it were necessary, to prove that a more soldier-like un- 
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dertaking was never brought to issue, nor one more charac¬ 
terized by sound military science, than the plan for the 
expulsion of the French, which the successor of Abercrom¬ 
bie adopted. 

To accomplish this desirable object, the first effort xvas, 
to prevent all communication between the garrison of Alex¬ 
andria ami the rest of Egypt. This was effected by des¬ 
troying the Canal of Alexandria, and thereby not only pre¬ 
venting a supply of fresh water, but also causing the wa¬ 
ters of the Lake of Aboukir to fall into the antient bed of 
the Lake Mareotis. We were present daring this opera¬ 
tion. The Canal was cut through in two places: the tor¬ 
rent rushing vehemently down a steep of eight feet, soon 
carried away the intervening mound, and produced an inun¬ 
dation extending to such a prodigious distance, over all the 
desert to the east and south of Alexandria, that before 
the middle of May, the French, than whom no people shew 
more alertness, in converting even disaster to some advan¬ 
tage, had a flotilla of gun-boats upon this new-created sea. 

About this time, Fort Julien, upon the Rosetta branch 
of the Nile, was taken by the English and Turks; whiek 
was followed by the evacuation oif Rosetta. Raehmanie,. 
an important tort, was then attacked and carried: by the 
capture of this : place, all communication with Alexandria, 
was said to be interrupted. Immediately after the capture 
of Raehmanie, the English army began its march to Cairo 
Their route was along the banks of the Nile. They pro¬ 
ceeded about ten miles a day, suffering much from the heat, 
as well as from the drenching dew and the mosquitoes dur¬ 
ing the night. Berelos and Damiata, upon the coast, were 
moreoverabandoned by the French and Maltese, and taken 
possession of by the Turks. The Maltese deserted to us, 
and the French, putting to sea, were captured by our fleet. 

Upon the twenty-seeond of April, Captain Clarke con¬ 
veyed us, in his cutter, to visit the English camp oft'Alex¬ 
andria ; on which occasion we first landed in Egypt. We 
entered the Lake of Aboukir by the Block-House, remain¬ 
ing a short time to examine the landing-place of onr troops. 
The waters of this extensive lake broke in from the sea in 
the year 1784. It is everywhere shallow; and so full of 
fishes, that they leap into the boats passing over the lake; 
a circumstance which greatly surprised us. The opening 
of tlie sluices for the inundation of the old bed of Lake 
Mareotis had then drained it so low, that boats could barely 
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pass. We were often stranded, and every one of us obliged 
to get into the wafer, for the purpose of heaving our bark 
over the mud, upon which she rested. We landed just be* 
low the English camp, and beheld the extraordinary spec¬ 
tacle of a desert rendered lively by the presence of a British 
army; admiring the singular concurrence of circumstances 
which had occasioned an exhibition of English soldiers and 
sailors, lounging about, and seemingly at home, upon the 
sands of Egypt. The shore was covered with palm-trees 
in full bloom, making, at this season of the year, a splendid 
appearance. Arabs and Moors were seen mounted on 
dromedaries and camels; while the officers of our army 
appeared cantering upon asses, to and from the little shops 
established by Greeks in tents near the shore. The strong 
reflection of the sun’s rays from the sand is painful; but 
the most refreshing breezes, as constant as the snn, daily 
cool this parched coast. We did not experience any oppres¬ 
sive degree of heat, but walked about two miles, from the 
shore to the camp, with great pleasure. The sands were 
covered with rare plants; and these were all in flower. 

The 12th dragoons, the regiment to which our visit was 
principally intended, . had received orders to mareh for 
Rosetta the day following that on which we arrived. 
We dined with them in their Egyptian mess-room: this 
consisted of a square hole in the sand, covered with 
the branches of palm-trees. In the evening we rode with 
them throughout the camp, and passed the outside of 
the lines. The whole front of the British army was then 
drawn out, and under arms, behind the breast-work. We 
visited the 28th regiment, in whieh were several officers of 
our acquaintance; and also the artillery upon the heights 
opposite Alexandria. Gur videttes were then going'out. 
From this place we very distinctly saw the French cavalry 
descending from the works before Alexandria, to relieve 
their own videttes. They were so near, that we could 
discern the riders, and distinguish them putting on their 
long white eloaks for the night. The French and English 
videttes were then stationed within an hundred paces of 
each other, and often conversed; the French party eoming 
frequently over to our’s, to ask for water. At that time, 
the enemy occupied alofty mound opposite to our line, and 
a deep valley separated the two armies. This valley re¬ 
minded me of the neutral territory in America where 
Major Andre was taken? while endeavouring to effect Ida 
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eseape from the enemies’ works he had been so hardy as to 
reconnoitre. As we returned to the station occupied by the 
12th, we passed the Ruin where the action was hottest during 
the battle of the twenty-first; visiting its interior, an old 
soldier one of the heroes who had there distinguished him¬ 
self, pointed out the heaps of sand raised over the bodies pf 
those who fell during the terrible conflict, and shewed us the 
dark traces of their blood, yet remaining upon the walls. 
Afterwards, we rode to examine the sluices made through 
the Alexandrian Canal, and beheld the torrent still gushing, 
with unabated force, from the Lake of Aboukir. We had 
a tent allotted to us for the night; and although it was 
double-lined, so eopious are the dews of Egypt after sun¬ 
set,, that the water ran plentifully down the tent pole. 
We slept upon the sand, not without dread of scorpions, 
which are here very numerous, and had' stung several of 
the soldiers(274). In the morning, we discovered that our 
tent was the only one remaining upon that station. The 
12th had marched before day-light. During our return to 
the fleet, we had greater difficulty than before in getting our 
boat over Aboukir Lake. 

Upon the twenty-fifth we again quitted the Braakel; 
and sailed for the caravanserai at the mouth of-the Lake 
Maadie, determined to visit Rosetta. As there was not 
sufficient, depth of water in the lake, we steered along the 
coast, and landed at the village of Utko, to the west of 
an old castle upon the shore. The surf ran very high, and 
is here generally dangerous. We found the sand covered 
with human sculls and other bones, which the sea and the 
sun had whitened; the jackals having previously stripped 
them of every particle of flesh. These were described to 
ns as the remains of those Turks who fell in the dreadful 
slaughter, when Buonaparte drove a whole army into the 
sea(275). 

We had to cross a perfect specimen of the pathless Afri¬ 
can desert(270), in our way to Utko. The distance, how¬ 
ever, did not exceed three miles. High mounds of sand, 
shifting with every ehange of wind, surrounded us on all 
sides, and concealed the view of other objects. Vet even 
here we found a few rare plants, and some of these 
we collected; but the heat was extremely oppressive. 
We also observed in this desert an interesting proof of 
the struggle maintained by man against the forbidding 
nature of the 6oil. Here and there appeared planta.- 
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tions of pumpkins, and a few jars and cylinders of 
terra cotta contained young palm-trees : these were placed 
in holes deep in the sand; a hollow space surrounding each 
plant, to collect the copious dew falling every night. The 
vegetation of Egypt, even the redundant produce of the 
IJelta, is not owing solely to partial inundation from the 
Nile, or artificial irrigation. When we hear that rain is 
unknown to the inhabitants, is must not be supposed the 
land is on that account destitute of water. From all the 
observations we could collect during our subsequent resi¬ 
dence, it seemed doubtful whether any other country has so 
regular a supply of moisture from above. Even the sands 
of the desert partake largely of “ the dew of heaven,” and, 
in a certain degree, of “ the fatness of the earth.” Hence 
it is that we meet with such frequent allusion to the 
copious dew distilled upon Oriental territories in the saered 
writings. Brotherly love is compared by David(377) ta 
“ the aew of Hermon.” The goodness of Judah is descriftsd 
as the dew(278). “The remnant of. Jacob shall be,” it is 
said(279), “ in the midst of many people, as a dew from 
the Lord.” And the blessings promised by the son of 
Beeri(280) arc to “ he as the dew unto Israel.” In all this 
sandy district, palm-trees are very abundant, and their pre¬ 
sence is a never-failing indication of water below the sur¬ 
face : wheresoever they arc found, a brackish and muddy 
pool may speedily be formed, by digging a well near their 
roots. The natives are chiefly occupied in the care of 
them 5 tying up their blossoms with bands formed of the 
foilage, to prevent their being torn off, and scattered by 
the winds. Our soldiers were at first ignorant of (he 
extent of the mischief caused by cutting down these trees, 
each of which proves as a little patrimony to the native 
who is fortunate enough to he its owner. We had ventured 
into these wilds without guides ; and were therefore glad 
to perceive, as we advanced, the traees of dromedaries’ 
feet upon the sand, crossing the line we pursued. Following 
the track marked out by these animals, we presently 
arrived at the wretched solitary village of Utko, near the 
muddy shore of the Lake Maadie, Store we procured asses 
for all our party, and, setting out for Rosetta, began to 
recross the desert, appearing like an ocean of sand, but 
flutter and firmer, as to its surface, than before. The Arabs 
uttering their harsh guttural language, ran chattering by 
the side of oar asses j until some of them calling out 
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<* Raschid!" we perceived its domes and turrets, apparently 
upon the opposite side of an immense lake or gea, that 
covered all the intervening; space between us and the city. 
Not having in my own mind, at the time, any doubt as to 
the certainty of its being water, and seeing the tall minarets 
and buildings of Rosetta, with all its groves of dates and 
sycamores as perfectly reflected by it as by a mirror, 
insomuch that even the minutest detail of the architecture 
and of the trees might have been thence delineated, I applied 
to the Arabs 1o be informed in what manner we were to pass 
the water. Our interpreter, although a Greek, and there¬ 
fore likely to have been informed of such a phenomenon, was 
as fully convinced as any of us that we were drawing near 
to the water’s edge, and became indignant when the Arabs 
maintained that within an hour we should reach Rosetta by 
crossing the sands in the direct line we then pursued, and 
that there was no water. “ What,” said he, giving way to 
his impatience, “ do you suppose me an ideot, to be per¬ 
suaded contrary to the evidence of iny senses ? The Arabs, 
smiling, soon pacified him, and completely astonished the 
whole party, by desiring us to look back at the desert we 
had already passed, where we beheld a precisely similar 
appearance. It was, in fact, themirage(28l), a prodigy to 
which every one of ns were then strangers, although it 
afterwardg became more familiar. Yet upon no future 
occasion did we ever behold this extraordinary illusion so 
marvellously displayed. The view of it afforded us ideas 
of the horrible despondency to which travellers must some¬ 
times be exposed, wno, in traversing the interminable desert, 
destitute of water, and perishing with thirst, have some¬ 
times this deceitful prospect before their eyes. 

Before we arrived at Rosetta, seeing a flag displayed upon 
the tower of Abfx-mandiir, to the right or our route, we 
supposed a part of our troops might be there stationed, and 
therefore climbed that mountain of sand, to visit them. 
Here we were unexpectedly greeted with an astonishing 
view of the Nile, the Delta, and the numerous groves in 
all the neighbourhood of Rosetta: it is the same so wretch¬ 
edly pictured in Sonnini’s Travels, -and of which no idea 
can be formed from his engraved representation. The scene 
is beyond description. The sudden contrast it offers, 
opposed to the desert we had traversed, the display of riches 
and abundance poured forth by the fertility of this African 
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paradise, with all the local circumstances of reflection 
excited by an extensive prqspect of the Nile, and of the 
plains of Egypt, render it one of the most interesting sights 
in the world. ^Airiong the distant objects we beheld the 
English camp, stationed about five miles up the river, upon 
its western side; and all the country as far as the fortress 
of Rachmanie. The beautiful boats peculiar to the Nile, 
with their large wide spreading sails, were passing up and 
down the river. Unable to quit the spot, we dismissed our 

f ;uides, and remained some time contemplating the delight- 
ul picture. Afterwards, descending on foot, close by the 
superb mosque of Abit-mandftr, we continued our walk along 
the banks of the Nile, through gardens rieher than imagi¬ 
nation can ponrtray, beneath the shade of enormous over¬ 
hanging branches of sycamore and fig trees, amidst bowers 
of roses, and through groves of date, citron, lime and 
banana trees, to Rosetta. As we entered the town, 
Arabs, in long blue dresses, welcomed our coming, placing 
their hands upon their breasts, and saying, “ Salaam, Mia! 
Bon Ingleses while from the camp, English officers, on 
horses, camels, or on foot, asid boats, filled with' troops, 
upon the water, gave to the place a character of gayety 
never perhaps possessed hy it in any former age. All authors 
mention -the beauty of its scenery, complaining only of the 
monotony and dulness of the city. At the time we saw it, 
no such complaint was applicable; for, with unrivalled 
natural beauty, Rosetta then exhibited one of the liveliest 
and most varied pictures of human life it is possible to 
behold. From the different people by whom it was 
thronged, its streets resembled an immense masquerade. 
There was hardly a nation in the Mediterranean hut might 
have been then said to have had its representative inRosetta; 
and the motley appearance thus caused was further diver¬ 
sified by the addition of English ladies from the fleet and 
army, who, in long white dresses, were riding about upon 
the asses of the.country. 

Upon our arrival, we went to the quarters of Sir Sidney 
Smith. He was then with our army, in the earap neat 
Rachmanie, but we w r ere conducted to a house he had kindly 
prepared for our reception, “ that the turbulence of war, 
might not,” as he w as pleased to express it, “ interfere with 
the arts of peace.”' This dwelling was the most delightful 
of any in Rosetta. Placed in a prominent situation upon 
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the quay, it commanded a view of the Nile, and of the 
Delta, in every direction( 282 ). We had therefore only to 
return to the fleet for a few articles of convenience, and 
for our books, and here to fix our residence. 


CHAPTER X. 


FROM ROSETTA IN EGYPT, TO LARNECA I>J 
CYPRUS. 

Return to the Fleet-Nelson's Island—Antiquities _ Ro- 

setter—Trilinguar Inscription— Scarabseus Pilularius_ 

Curious Edijice tn Rosetta of the Gothic form _ Voyage 

to Cyprus-—Appearance of the Island — Salines-—Sot 

Winds — Lameca—Insalubrity of the Island _ Produce of 

the Land—Wine of Cyprus—Wretched Condition of the 
Country—Phoenician Idols—Nature of the Cyprian Ve¬ 
nus—Antient Gems—Signet Rings—Origin of the Cam- 
achuia—Theban Stone—Paintings commemorated upon 
Gems—Notice of a Picture by Aetuxis from an antient 
Greek Manuscript—Substances used for the Signets of 
Cyprus—their most antient form. 

U PON the first of May, we returned to the fleet for our 
baggage, and took this opportunity to examine the 
Isle of Bekier, (or, Aboukir), or, as it is now called, 
“ Nelson’s Island.” We procured here about half a bushel 
of the bulbs of a very superb species of lily, with which 
the whole island was covered. Heaps of human bodies, 
cast tip after “ the Action of the Nile,” as it has been 
rather improperlytermed(283), and not having been exposed 
to the devouring jackals, still presSnted upon the shore a 
revolting spectacle. Captain Clarke, who was with usj 
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Employed the crew of his cotter in burying their remains*' 
and we were proud to aid their pious labour. Small as this 
island is, it yet contains some very remarkable antiquities.. 
We observed the paved floor* of buildings, with part of 
their superstructure, and some arched chambers lined with 
stucco, stretching out from the island towards Aboukir. 
Other remains might also be observed under water; a con¬ 
vincing proof of the changes to which the coast has been 
liable, from the encroachment of the sea. A very singular 
subterranean passage, now open at its northern extremity, 
leads to some apartments in the opposite direction, whieh 
have an aperture above them, even with the surface 
■of the higher part of the island: no conjecture can be 
formed whither this passage extended elsewhere, as it 
has been opened by the sea towards the bay. Pliny, 
speaking of Canopus, says it was an island; on which 
account these ruins may have belonged to that city. 
Sonnini has described other remains upon the opposite 
coast; and these seem to owe their origin to Canopus. 
If, therefore, Pliny’s statement be incorrect, and the island 
once formed a part of the continent, as the inhabitants of the 
country maintain, the ruins here, and those mentioned by 
Sonnini, may altogether have resulted from the destruction 
of the same place,’now lying buried beneatli the waves, 
a memorable instance of the fate attending cities dis¬ 
tinguished only by their vices. We found here a few other 
curious plants, and in great abundance, among the sand, 
those small and beautiful shells worn by Maltese sailors m 
their ears. 

We were detained with the fleet until the ninth. Upon 
the morning of that day, the Braakel’S cutter being ordered 
to Rosetta, we again set out for that place; sailing in 
company with the Dorothea frigate, until she came off the 
mouth of the Nile. The surf on the bar being low, we 
were able to pass over it, and therefore entered the Rosetta 
branch of the river. Of the seven mouths this river for¬ 
merly possessed, only two now remain; those of Damiata and 
Rosetta. Soon after passing the bar in the embouchure of 
the Rosetta branch, an island divides the stream into two 
broad channels; and just beyond the point where these 
again unite, upon the western side of the river, Rosetta is 
situated; appearing equally beautiful, whether approached 
by land or by water. The small island I have mentioned is 
covered with clover and date-trees, and was then appropri- 
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ited to the use of the French and Maltese prisoners, - taken 
at Damiata, and other places upon the Nile towards Cairo. 

We remained at Rosetta until the twentieth, visiting, 
occasionally, the Delta, and environs of the tow n. Con¬ 
cerning this place, the account already published by Son- 
nini is so faithful, that to attempt another would be intro¬ 
ducing a superfluous repetition. Chameleons are very com¬ 
mon in the gardens, and upon the island in the midst of the 
river, where we procured two, that lived with us until we 
finally left Egypt. These were large, and of a most vivid 
green colour when first taken. Afterwards, their ordinary 
appearance was that of a common lizard ; and we found, as 
they became unhealthy, that their power of changing col¬ 
our diminished. Indeed, this effect is seldom rapid or 
instantaneous. It seems always the result of sudden appre¬ 
hension or surprise, when the poor defenceless animal, 
having no means of resistance, gradually assumes the colour 
of some substance over which it passes, being thus provided 
by Nature with the means of concealment. Frogs and 
toads appear to possess this property in a certain degree, 
although it may have escaped the observation of natural¬ 
ists. After these reptiles have remained a certain time 
upon a recently turned border of earth, their colour so much 
resembles that of the soil, that they are not easily perceived; 
and sometimes among grass, when alarmed by the sudden 
approach of any other animal, they assume a greenish hue. 
The inclosures for gardens near Rosetta are formed by 
hedges made of palin-branehes, or of the Cactus Ficus In- 
dica,' Prickly Pear. We had often the pleasure of collect¬ 
ing its fine yellow blossoms ; these are faithfully repre¬ 
sented by an engraving published in the aeeount of Lord 
Macartney’s Voyage to China. Apricots of a small size, 
the produce of standard-trees, together with the fruit of the 
banana(2»4), sugar-canes, pumpkins, lettuces, and cucum¬ 
bers, are common in the markets of Rosetta, at this season 
of the year. 

In viewing Egypt, there is nothing more remarkable than 
the scarcity oi those autiquities which appear so common 
in all the Museums of Europe. From Rosetta, the French 
had removed almost every thing of, this description ; but 
their acquisitions were by no means so remarkable as might 
liave been expected. We found only some granite columns 
remaining s these indeed were frequent in the streets of 
the place, and they were the only antiquities of the city. 
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The famous Trilinguar Inscription, preserved upon a masi 
of Syenite, commonly called the Rosetta, Stone, afterwards 
a subject of contention between General Menou and our 
Commander-in-chief, during the capitulation of Alexan¬ 
dria, was not found in Rosetta. Its discovery was first 
officially announced by an article in the “ Courier d’- 
JEgypte,” or Cairo Gazette(285) : it is there described as 
the result of an excavation made in digging for the fortifi- 
cations of Fort Julien, situated upon the western side of 
the Rosetta branch of the Nile, between that city and the 
embouchure of the river, at three thousand toises , or fath¬ 
oms, distance from the latter(286). The peculiar form of 
countenance discernible upon the statues of Isis may yet 
be recognised in the features of the Egyptian women, and 
particularly in those of Rosetta, when they can be prevailed 
upon to lay aside their veils. Upon the sands around the 
city may be seen the Scarabceus Piltdarius, or Rolling Bee¬ 
tle, as sculptured upon the obelisks and other antiquities of 
the country? moving before it a ball of dung, wherein' it 
deposits an egg. The natural history of this little insect 
exhibits, in a surprising manner, the force of that incom¬ 
prehensible emanation of the mundane soul, to w hich we 
give the name of instinct. With the Antients it was a type 
of the Sun. We often find it figured among the characters 
used in hieroglyphic writing. As it makes its physical 
appearance in that season or the year immediately prece¬ 
ding the inundation of the Nile, it may have been so rep¬ 
resented as a symbol, generally, of the spring, of fecundity, 
or of the Egyptian month anterior to the rising of the 
water(287'). An argument for the second hypothesis may 
he urged, in the fact that the women of the country eat 
those Beetles, in order to become prolifie(288.) 

A building of considerable, although unknown antiquity, 
still exists in Rosetta : which seems to afford proof, that 
the pointed Gothic arch owes its origin to the appearance 
presented by contiguous palm-trees. The roof is entirely 
of stone, and consists of curvatures supported by props, 
representing the trunks of palm-trees, placed in the sides 
and comers of the structure. Their branches, crossing 
each other upwards, form intersections corresponding iB 
shape with the pointed arches of our cathedrals. 

We had not remained a fortnight in Rosetta, when our 
plan of residence was suddenly interrupted by an invitation 
from Captain Russel, of the Ceres frigate, to accompany 
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Sum to Cyprus , his ship having "been ordered to that island 
for water. We aecepted his kind offer, and returning to the 
Braakel on the twentieth of May, set gail in the Ceres'on 
the twenty-ninth, steering first towards the mouth of the 
Nile ; Captain Russel being commissioned to send to Ro¬ 
setta some chests of dollars, to purchase supplies for the 
Beet. We lay all that night off'the mouth of the Nile, after 
taking the latitude of its embouchure at noon. Our own 
latitude we found to be 31 ° 25 ; and our distance from the 
mouth being two miles at the time of the observation, 
makes the junction of the Nile with the Mediterranean 
precisely 31° 27. Our voyage was attended by no cir¬ 
cumstance worth notice. In the examination of the ship’s 
log book, we found only a repetition of the same statement, 
of favourable breezes and fair weather. In the Archipelago 
and Mediterranean, during the summer season, mariners 
may sleep. Their vessels glide over a scarcely ruffled 
surface, with almost imperceptible motion, fiut in other 
months, no part of the main ocean is more agitated by winds, 
or exhibits, during calms, a more tremendous swell. It is 
indeed singular, that even fresh gales in the Mediterranean, 
throughout May and June, cause no turbulent waves. In a 
subsequent voyage to the coast of Syria, on board the Rom¬ 
ulus frigate, we took in the royals, and carried reefs in the 
topsail, fore and aft, ami also ia the mizen, playing all the 
while at chess in the cabin, as if we were sailing on the 
Thames. 

About six o’clock in the evening of June the third, we 
made land, north-east and by east. It fell to my lot to give 
the first intelligence of its appearance, being aloft, upon the 
look-out, in the phultoek shrouds. Cape Blanco, antiently 
Curias Promontory, then hove in view, (to use the language 
of seamen,) and soon after the whole island was seen indis¬ 
tinctly, looming amidst thick fogs(289). It appeared very 
high and mountainous. We had such light breezes and fre¬ 
quent calms, that we did not reach Salines Bay until three 
o’clock, P. M. on Saturday the sixth of June. We had 
coasted the whole island, from its western extremity, and 
so near to the shore, that we had a distinct survey of the 
features of the country. We saw the fortress and town of 
Buft'a, antiently Paphos, backed by high mountains. The 
coast towards the w est inueh resembles the southern part of 
the Crimea 5 the villages and cultivated plaees being near 
the shore; and all behind craggy and mountainous. From 
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Baffa to Lim&sol, near the spot where the antient city of 
Jhnathus stood, the coast appears very fertile, and more so 
than any part of the island that we afterwards visited. To¬ 
wards the southwestern district the country is well covered 
with forest trees, and particularly the neighborhood of Baffa. 
Limasol produces the finest muscadine wine of Cyprus ; 
some of this pours like oil, and may be kept to a great age. 
The wine called Cammanderia -is, however, held princi¬ 
pally in esteem among the natives. 

As we sailed into Salines Bay, antiently that of Citium, 
now called ‘Axixec, from a cluster of salt lake,s near the sea, 
the town of Salines appeared covered with that white fog, 
so mueh dreaded, and so well known in Italy, by the name 
of mal-aria. The mountains behind the place were par¬ 
tially concealed by this unwholesome vapour. It rose from 
the shore and buildings like smoke. Whenever this appear¬ 
ance is presented, the heat upon the island is excessive. 
Few of the natives venture out of their houses during,mkl- 
dayand all journeys, even those of caravans, are perfor¬ 
med in the night: the dews are then neither abundant nor 
dangerous: in this respect Cyprus differs entirely from 
Egypt, and from all the neighbouring shores. Its ports are 
more sultry than any other in the Levant. Salines, and 
the towns situated on the eastern and north-eastern coasts 
of the island, are subject to such dangerous temperature, 
that, in the months of June and July, persons fall victims 
to the afflicting malady called a sun-stroke, or coup de soldi, 
if they venture out at noon without the precaution of car¬ 
rying an umbrella. The inhabitants, especially of the lower 
order, wrap their heads as if exposed to the rigour of a 
severe winter ; being always covered with a turban, 
over which, in their journeys, they place a thick shawl, 
many times folded. The great heat experienced upon tbo 
eastern coasts of Cyprus is owing to two causes ; to the 
situation of the island with respect to the Syrian, Arabian, 
and Lybian deserts; and to its mountainous nature, pre¬ 
venting the cooler winds, the west and north-west, Irani 
the low shores to the east aud north-east. 

We had scarce entered the bay, when we observed, to 
the north-east, a lurid haze, as if the atmosphere was on 
fire; and. suddenly, from that quarter, a hurricane took us, 
that laid the Ceres upon her beam-ends. At the time 
of this squall, I endeavoured to ascertain the teinperaturo 
of the blast. We found it so searching, that the skin 
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instantly peeled from our lips; a tendency to sneeze was 
excited, accompanied with great pain in the eyes, and 
chapping of the hands and face. The metallic scale of the 
thermometer, suspended in a port-hole to windward, was 
kept in a horizontal position by the violence of the gale,; 
ana the mercury exposed to its full current, rose six degrees 
of Fahrenheit in two minutes, from eighty to eighty-six ; 
a singular consequence of north-east wind to Englishmen, 
accustomed to consider this as the coldest to which their 
island is exposed. All the coast of Cyprus, from Salines to 
Famagosta, antiently Salamis, is liable to hot winds, from 
almost every point of the compass ; from the north-east; 
from the east; from the south-east; from the south; and 
south-west. The north-east coming from the parched 
deserts of Curdistan; the east, from the sands of Palmyra ; 
the south-east, from the great desert of Arabia; and the 
South, and south-west, from Egypt and Lybia. From the 
west, north-west, and north, tne inhabitants are shut, by 
high mountains, lying open to the beams of a scorching 
sun, reflected from a soil so white, that the glare is often 
sufficient to cause temporary bliudness, without even the 
prospect of a single tree, beneath which one might hope 
.for shade. In the middle of the day, few animals are seen 
in motion, except the lizard, seeming to sport with greatest 

e ensure where the sun is most powerful, and a species of 
ng black serpents, abounding in Cyprus : one of these we 
killed, four feet three inches in length. Sometimes, also, a 
train of camels may be noticed, grazing among dusty thistles 
and bitter herbs, while their drivers seek shelter from the 
burning noon. 

We found at anchor, in this bay, the Iphigenia, Captain 
Stackpole, from the fleet, with several transport-ships, 
waiting for supplies of cattle and water. On the following 
morning, June the seventh, about ten o’clock, we landed, and 
carried our letters of recommendation to the different Con¬ 
suls residing at Larneca, about a mile from Salines, towards 
the north. Here the principal families reside, although 
almost all commercial transactions are carried on at Salines. 
We dined in Larneca, with our own Consul; collecting, 
during our walk to and from his house, beneath the shelter 
of umbrellas, the few plants that occurred in onr way. 
In our subsequent visits, we soon found that the mal-ana 
w e had witnessed from the deck of the Ceres, veiling all the 
harbour with its fearful mist, could not be approached with 
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impunity. Our lamented friend, and exemplary commander, 
Captain Russel, was the first to experience its baneful in¬ 
fluence; being seized'with a fever, from whieh he never 
afterwards recovered ( 290 ). Indeed, the fevers of Cyprus, 
unlike those caught upon the other shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, rarely intermit; they are almost always malig¬ 
nant^!). The strictest attention is therefore paid by ti» 
inhabitants to their diet. Fortunately for them, they have 
no butter on the Island ; and in hot weather they deem it 
fatal to eat fat meat, or indeed flesh of any kind, unless 
boiled to a jelly. They likewise carefully abstain from 
every sort of pastry; from eggs,-cream, and milk. The 
island produces abundance of delicious apricots, from 
standard trees, havitie a much higher flavour than those of 
Rosetta, but equally dangerous to foreigners, and speedily 
causing fever, if they be not sparingly used. Those of 
Famagosta are the most celebrated. They are sent, as 
acceptable presents, to Nicotia, the capital. The apricots 
of Larneea are also fine, and may be purchased in the mar¬ 
ket at the small price of three shillings the bushel. Many 
different varieties of the gourd, or pumpkin, are used in 
Cyprus for vegetables at table. The youngfruit is boiled, 
after being stuffed with rice. We found it refreshing and. 
pleasant, partaking at the same time the flavour of aspa¬ 
ragus and artichoke. We noticed also the beet-root, melons, 
cucumbers, and a very insipid kind of mulberry, of a while 
colour. The corn of the island, wherever the inhabitants 
have courage or industry enough to venture on the cultiva¬ 
tion of the land, in despite of their Turkish oppressors 
and the dangers of the climate, is of the finest quality. 
The w heat', although bearded, is very large, and the bread 
made from it extremely white and good. Perhaps there is 
no part of the world where the vine yields sueh redundant 
and luscious fruit. The juice of the Cyprian grape resem¬ 
bles a concentrated essence. The wine of the island is so 
famous all over the Levant, that, in the hyperbolical lan¬ 
guage of the Greeks, it is said to possess the power of 
restoring youth to age, and animation to those who are at 
the point of death. Englishmen, however, do not consider 
it a favourite beverage, as it requires nearly a century of* 
age to deprive it of that sickly sweetness which retiders it 
repugnant to their palates. Its powerful aperient quality 
is also nut likely to reeommend it, where wine is drunk 
in any considerable quantity, as it sometimes causes a disor- 
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der of the bowels even after being kept for many yearn 
When it has been in bottles for ten or twelve yearsy it 
acquires a slight degree of effervescence; and this, added 
to its sweetness and high colour, causes it to resemble Tokay 
more than other wine. This, however, is not the state 
wherein the inhabitants of Cyprus drink thf&r wine. It is 
preserved by them in casks, to which the aiPlj^s constantly 
access, and will keep in this manner for any number 
of years. After it has withstood the ehanges of a single 
year, it is supposed to have passed the requisite proof, and 
then it sells for three Turkish piastres the gooze(2 92). 
Afterwards, the price augments in proportion to its age. 
We tasted some of the Commanderia, which they said was 
forty years old, and was still in the capk. After this period 
it is considered quite as a balm, and reserved, on account of 
its supposed restorative and healing quality, for the sick 
and the dying. A greater proof of its strength cannot be 
given, than by relating the manner in whieli it. is kept; in 
easks neither filled nor closed. A piece of sheet lead is 
merely laid over the bung-hole; and this is removed almost 
every day, whenever persons visit their cellars to taste the 
different sorts of wine proposed for sale. Upon these occa¬ 
sions, taking the covering from the bung-hole, they dip a 
hollow cane or reed into the liquor, and, by suction^ draw¬ 
ing some of it, let it run from the reed into a glass. Both 
the Commanderia and the Muscad are white wines. When 
new, they have a slight tinge of a violet hue; but age soon 
removes this, and afterwards they retain the cotour of 
Madeira. Cyprus produces also red wines; but these are 
little esteemed, and used only as weak liquors for the table, 
answering to the ordinary “ Vin- da Pays” of Prance. If 
the people of Cyprus were industrious, and capable of turn¬ 
ing their vintage to the best account, the red wine of the 
island might be rendered as famous as the white; and per¬ 
haps better calculated for exportation. It has the'flavour of 
Teuedos; resembling thatwme in colour and strength; and 

f ood 1'enedos not only excels every other ine of Greece, 
ut perhaps has no where its rival in Europe. 

This island, that had so highly excited, amply gratified 
our curiosity by its most interesting antiquities; although 
there is nothing in its present state pleasing to the eye. 
Instead of a beautiful and fertile land, covered with groves 
of fruit and fine woods, once rendering it the Paradise of 
the Levant, there is hardly upon earth a more wretched 
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spot than it now exhibits. Few words may forcibly describe 
it: Agriculture neglected—inhabitants oppressed—popu¬ 
lation (j^troyed—pestiferous air—contagion—poverty—■ 
indolence—desolation. Its antiquities alone render it 
worthy of resort; and these, if any person had leisure and 
opportunity to search for them, would amply repay the 
trouble. In this pursuit, Cyprus may he considered as yef 
untrodden. A few inscribed marbles were removed from 
Baffa by Sir Sidney Smith. Of two' that the Author 
examined, one was an epitaph, in Greek hexameter and 
pentameter lines; and the other commemorated public 
benefits conferred by one of the Ptolemies. But the Phoe¬ 
nician reliques upon the island are most likely to obtain 
notice, and these have hitherto been unregarded. The 
inhabitants of Larneea rarely dig near their town without 
discovering either the traces of antient buildings, sub¬ 
terranean chambers, or sepulehres(293). Not long before 
our arrival, the English Consul, Signior Peristiani, a Vene¬ 
tian, dug up, rn one plaee, above thirty idols belonging te 
the most antient mythology of the heathen world. The* 
origin refers to a period long anterior to the conquest of 
Cyprus by the Ptolemies, ana may relate to the earliest 
establishment of the Phcenician colonies. Some of these 
are of terra cotta; others of a coarse lime-stone; and 
some of soft enimbHng marble. They were all sent 
to onr Ambassadar at Coustantiple, w{io- presented them 
to Mr. Cripps. The principal figures seem to have been 
very antient representations of the most popular Divinity 
of the island, the Pastamorpha Mater ; more fre¬ 
quently represented as Ceres than as Venus, (notwith¬ 
standing all that Poets have feigned of the Paphinn Goddess,) 
if we may safely trust to such documents as engraved gems, 
medals, marbles, and to these idols, the authentic records of 
the country. Upon almost all the intaglios found in Cyprus, 
even among the ruins of Paphos, the representations are 
either those of Ceres herself, or of symbols designating her 
various modifications. Ofthese, the Author collected many, 
which it would be tedious to enumerate. In their origin, 
the worship of Ceres and of Venus was the same. The 
Moon, or Dea Jana, called Diana by the Romans(294), and 
Jlstarte, “ daughter of Heaven , M by the Phcenicians(293), 
whether under the name of Urania, Juno, or Isis, was also 
the Ceres of Eleusis. Having in a former publication(296)j 
pointed out their connexion, and their common reference 
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to a single principle in Natnre, (a subject involving more 
extraneous discussion than might lie deemed consistent with 
(lie present undertaking,) it is not necessary to renew the 
argument further, than to explain the reason why the sym¬ 
bols of the Eieusinian Ceres were also employed as the most 
antient types of the Cyprian Venus(297). A very consid¬ 
erable degree of illustration, concerning the history of the 
idols discovered at Larneca, is afforded by the appearance of 
one of them, although little more of it remains than a mere 
torso. It belonged to an androgynous Figure, represented 
as holding, in its right hand, a lion’s cub, pendent by the 
tail, upon the abdomen of the statue. We might in vain 
seek an explanation of this singular image, were it not for 
the immense erudition of Athanasius Kireher, whose per¬ 
severing industry enabled him to collect, and to compare, the 
innumerable forms of Egyptian Deities; while his learning 
qualified him for the task of exploring every source, whence 
indisputable testimony might be derived, touching their 
hidden meaning. According to the different authorities he 
has cited (298), the Momphta , or type of humid nature(S99), 
(that is to say, the passive principle,) was borne by Isis in 
her left hand, and generally represented by a lion. In her 
right she carried the dog Anubis(300). Either of these 
symbols separately denoting the Jaagna Mater ; and may 
thus be explained. The leonine figure, as employed to signify 
water, was derived from the astronomical sign of the period 
for the Nile’s inundation(30JL). Hence we sometimes see 
the Momphta expressed by a sitting image with the lion’s 
head(302). Plutarch gives to Isis the epithet Momph- 
f«ft)f( 80 sj. Her double sex is alluded to by Orpheus, who 
describes her as at once father and mother of all uiirigs(304). 
By the figure of Anubis, Isis was again typified as the Hecate 
of the Creeks. It is a symbol frequently placed upon their 
sepulchral nionuments(305); and was otherwise represented 
bv < he image of Cerberus, with three heads, or with fifty, as 
allusion is intended either to the Diva triformis, or to the 
pantamorphic nature of the Goddess. Among the gems 
found in Cyprus, we noticed intagliated scarabeei with similar 
symbols 5 and obtained one whereon Isis was exhibited 
holding the quadruped, precisely according to the appear¬ 
ance preseuted by the statue discovered at Larneca. Since 
these antiquities were found, the inhabitants have also dug 
up a number of stone coffins, of an oblong rectangular form. 
Each of these, with the exception of its coyer, is of an 
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entire mass of stone. One of them contained a small vase 
of terra cotta, of the rudest workmanship, destitute of any 
glazing or varnish(306). Several intaglios were also dis¬ 
covered, and brought to us for sale. We found it more dif¬ 
ficult to obtain antient gems in Larneca than in the interior 
of the island, owing to the exorbitant prices set upon them. 
At Nieotia, the goldsmiths part with such antiquities for 
a few paras. The people of Larneca are more accustomed 
to intercourse with strangers, and expect to make a harvest 
in their coming. Among the ring stones we left in that 
town, was a beautiful intaglio representing Cupid whipping 
a butterfly; a common method, among antient lapidaries, of 
typifying the power of love over the soul. Also an onyx, 
which there is every reason to believe one of the Ptolemies 
had used as a signet. It contained a very curious mono¬ 
gram, expressing all the letters of the word nTOAEMAior, 
according to the manner here represented; 



The use of such instruments for signature is recorded 
in the books, of Moses, seventeen hundred years before 
the Christian sera; and the practice has continued in 
Eastern countries, with little variation, to the present 
day. The signets of the Turks are of this kind. The 
Romans, Greeks, and Egyptians, had the same custom 1 
inder % almost all the antient intaglios were so employed. 
In the thirty-eighth chapter of Genesis, it is related that 
Ttti \r demanded the signet of Judah; and above three 
thousand years have passed since the great lawgiver of 
the Jews was directed(307) to engrave the names of the 
children of Israel upon onyx-stones, “ like the engraving* 
«f a sigqet; “ that is to say, (if we may presume to illus¬ 
trate a text so sacred, with reference to a custom still uni¬ 
versally extant,} by a series of monograms, graven as intag¬ 
lios, to be set “ in ouches of gold, for the shoulders of the 
ephod.” That the signet was of stone, set in metal, in the 
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time of Moses, is also dear, from this pagsage of Sacred 
History: “ With the work of an engraver in gtone, like the 
engravings of a signet, shalt thou engrave the'two stones. 
Thou shalt make them to he set in ouches of gold.” Signets, 
without stones, and entirely of metal, did not come into use, 
according to Pliny(308), until the time of Claudius Csesar. 
The most antient intaglios of Egypt were graven upon- 
stones, having the form of searabfei^309). This kind of 
Signet was also used by the Phoenicians, as will further 
appear. The characters upon them are therefore in hiero- 
glyphical writing, Phcenician letters, or later monagrams 
derived from the Greek alphabet. Alexander at the point 
of death, gave his signet to Perdiceas(310), and Laodice, 
mother of Seleucus, the founder of the Syro-Macedonian- 
empire, in an age when women profiting by the easy credulity 
of their husbands, apologized for an act of infidelity by pre¬ 
tending an intercourse with Apollo, exhibited a signet found 
in her bed, with a symbol afterwards used by all the Seleu- 
cidse(31l). The iutroduction of sculptured animals upon 
the signets of the Romans was derived-from the sacred sym¬ 
bols of the Egyptians: hence the origin of the Sphinx for 
the signet of Augustus. When the practice of deifying 
princes and venerating heroes became general, portraits of 
men supplied the place of more antient types. This eustom 
gave birth to the Camachuia or Cameo; a later invention, 
merely exhibiting a model of the impression of cast yielded 
to a signet. The use of the cameo does not, in my opinion, 
bear date anterior to the period of the Roman power. The 
remains of these are rarely found in Greece; and even when 
discovered, with the exception of the remarkable stone 
found at Thebes, representing a female Centaur suckling its 
foal(312), the workmanship is bad. Concerning the 
Theban Gem, it can perhaps be proved that the subject 
thereon exhibited was originally derived from a very- 
popular picture painted by Zeuxis; and as its execution 
is by no means uniformly excellent, there is reason to 
conclude that the work is not of remote antiquity. Every 
traveller who has visited Italy may have remarked a practice 
of representing, both by cameos and intaglios, the subjects 
of celebrated pictures ; such, for example, as those of the 
Danae and the Venus hy Titian, and many other. Copies 
of this kind were also known among the Romans(313), and 
perhaps at an earlier period, taken from the works of Gre¬ 
cian painters. The farst style of imitating such pictures 
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by engraving was probably that exhibited by the intaglio* 
from whose cast the cameo was made. Gems of this kind* 
executed.by the lapidaries of Greece, even so long ago as the 
age of Zeuxis, may have given origin to the Theban Stone. 
T^at it does exhibit a subject nearly coinciding with an 
antient description of one of his pictures, is manifest from a 
Greek Commentary upon Gregory Nazianzen, discovered by 
the late v Professor Porson, in a Manuscript of that author 
brought by me from the library of the monastery of the 
Apocalypse in the Isle of Patmos(3l£). The commentary 
would perhaps have been illegible to other eyes than those 
of the learned Professor(315). I shall therefore subjoin 
an extract from his owii copy of this very curious marginal 
iilustration(316), as authority for the following transla¬ 
tional?). “ That same Zeuxis, the best painter that ever 
Uvea, did not paint vulgar and common subjects, or certainly 
but a very few ; but was always endeavouring to strike out 
something new ; and employed all the accuracy of his art 
about some strange and heterogeneous conceit. He painted, 
for instance, a female Hippocentaur, nursing two infant 
Hippocentaurs. J1 copy of this picture, very accurately 
taken, existed at Athens: for the original, Sylla, the Roman 
general, sent away, with the rest of the plunder, to Italy; 
and it is said that the ship, having foundered off the Malean 
Promontory, the whole cargo, and with it this picture, was 
lost. The copy of the original painting is thus with some 
difficulty described by Callimachus and Calceses [or Gala- 
ces). “ The female Centaur herself is painted as reclining 
upon a rich verdure, with the whole of her horse's body on 
the ground, and her feet extended backwards ; but as much 
<jf her as resembles a woman, is gently raised, and rests on 
her elbow. Her fore feet are not stretched out, like her hind 
ones, as if she were lying on her side ; but one of them is 
bent, ana the hoof drawn under, as if kneeling ; while the 
other is erect, and laying hold of the ground, as korses do 
when endeavourinjg to spring up. One of the two infants 
she is holding in her arms, and suckling, like a human 
creature, giving it her teat, which resembles that of a woman; 
but the other she suckles at her mare’s teat, after the manner 
of a foal. In the upper part of the picture, a male Hippo¬ 
centaur, intended to represent the husband of her who is 
nursing the children, is leaning over an eminence as it were, 
and laughing ; not being wholly in sight, but only half way 
down, and holding a lion’s whelp in his right hand,tofrigk* 
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ten the children. The admirable skill of Zeuxis consists in 
displaying all the variety of the art in his treatment of orte 
and the same subject: here we have a horse, proud, spirited, 
a shaggy mane over his chest and shoulders, a wild and fierce 
eye: arid a female, like the Thessalian mares, never to be 
mounted nor tamed ; the upper half a woman, but all below 
the back like a satyr ; and the different bodies Jilted, and as 
it were blended together 

The signet stones of Cyprus, although cut in a variety of 
substances, were more frequently of red carnelian than of 
any other mineral. Some of the most diminutive size were 
finely executed in red garnet, the carbuncle of the Antients. 
Others were formed of plagma, onyx, blood-stone, topaz, 
jasper, and even of quartz. Of all these, the most antient had 
the scarabsean form, Two very interesting examples are 
here represented. 



The first is of the most remote antiquity. It was found 
among the ruins whence the idols recently alluded to were 
discovered. The substance of it is an onyx, in a very 
advanced state of decomposition. The characters are evi¬ 
dently Phoenician, and correspond with those exhibited by 
inscriptions found upon the same spot, and published by 
Pococke(318). The subject represented appears to be the 
dove, a very antient symbol of Venus ; but whether the 
figure placed before the bird be a grain of the bearded 
wheat so common in Cyprus, or any other type connected 
with its antient mythology, it is not easy to conjecture. 
The second is a carnelian scaraheeus, bought in the bazar 
of Nicotia, representing, in front, a sepulchral Stele. One 
of the letters is evidently a compound ; and four other* 
agree with characters in the Etruscan alphabet. There 
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is, moreover, the following inscription upon the back of ibis 
stone, which is evidently Phoenician; but this also exhibits 
Etruscan letters. Hence it seems manifest that the Etrus¬ 
cans and Phoenicians were originally the same peoplc(8l9 j. 
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Jlntient Geography of the Island—Situation of Citium— 
Pocenician Settlements—Illustrious Citieans—Last Re¬ 
mains of the City—Reports concerning Baffa—Minerals 
of Cyprus—Journey to JSTicotia—Women of. Cyprus— 
Garbens of Larneca—Desolate Appearance of the Coun¬ 
try—Village of Attiin—Primcevcd Mills—Curious Mode 
! of keeping Bees—Carob Tree—Appearance of JVicotia— 
Banishment of Prostitutes—Palace of the English-Dra¬ 
goman—Visit to the Turkish Governor—his Reception 
of the Author—Oriental Mode of entertaining Guests— 
Guy&mjee, or Goldsmiths of Turkey—Antiquities obtain¬ 
ed in the Bazar—Polished Stones of Cyprus—Antient 
Gems found in Nicotia — Camels—Rivers of the Island— 
Antient Phoenician Medal—Tetradrachm of Tyre — Re¬ 
turn to the Fleet—Loss of the Iphigenia. 

I T will now perhaps be interesting to ascertain from 
what Pcenieian city the antiquities discovered at Larneca 
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derived their origin: and if the reader will give an author 
credit for the difficulties he has encountered, in order to 
ascertain this point, he may perhaps spare himself some 
trouble, and render unnecessary any ostentatious detail of 
the volumes it was necessary to consult. The antient geog¬ 
raphy ofCyprus is involved in greater uncertainty than seems 
consistent with its former celebrity among enlightened 
nations. Neither Greeks nor Romans have afforded any 
clue by which we can fix the locality of its Eastern cities. 
Certain of them, it is true, had disappeared in a very early 
period. Long prior to the time of Pliny, the towns of 
Cinyria, Medium, and Idalium, so necessary in ascertaining 
the relative position of other places, no longer existed(320). 
Both the nature and situation of important land-marks, 
alluded to by antient geographers, are also uncertain. 
According to Strabo, the Cleides were two islands upon the 
north-east coast; Pliny makes their number four; and 
Herodotus mentions a promontory that had the name given 
to these islands. If we consult the text of Strabo, his des¬ 
cription of Cyprus(33l) appears to be expressed with more 
than usual precision and perspicuity. Yet of two renowned 
cities, Salamis and Citium, the first distinguished for the 
birth of the historian Aristus, and the last conspicuous by 
the death of Cimon, neither the situation of the one nor of 
the other has been satisfactorily determined. D’Anville 
assigns a different position for these cities, and for the pre¬ 
sent towns of Famagosta and Larneca; although Drum- 
mond(322), “ Vir hand contemnendus, as he is styled by a 
late commentator upon Strabo(323),and also Poeocke( 324 ), 
whose proverbial veracity is beyond all praise(325), from 
their own ocular testimony reconcile the locality of the 
antient and modern places. “ At Larneca,” observes the 
former of these writers(326), are undeniable proofs of its 
having been the antient Citium. Perhaps the antiquities 
now described may hereafter serve to confirm an opinion 
of Drummond’s, founded upon very deligent enquiry, and 
repeated examination of the country. During the time 
he was Consul at Aleppo, he thrice visited Cyprus, and upon 
every occasion industriously surveyed the existing documents 
of its antient history. The sepulchral remains occupying so 
considerable a portion of the territory where the modern 
town is situated, appear to have been those- of the Necro¬ 
polis of Citium; and this eity probably extended from 
the port all the way to Larneca, called also Larnec, and 



Lamic^V) ; implying, in its etymology, independently of 
Ms tombs, “ a place of burial .” Descending to later authors, 
we find this position of Citium strongly confirmed by (lie 
Abbe Mariti(328), who discovered very curious testimony 
concerning it, in a manuscript preserved at Venjee(329). 
From his very interesting account of Cyprus, we learn that 
the erroneous notions entertained with regard to the locality 
of the city, originated with Stephen de Lusignan; who was 
deceived "by the name of a neighbouring village, called 
Citi, from a promontory at present bearing that appellation. 
Maritiplaces Citium between Salines and Larneea, upon the 
authority of the manuscript before mentioned, and the ruins 
he there observed(3.30). It is, as he remarks(33 1 ), of some 
importance to determine the true situation of a city once so 
renowned, on account of the celebrated men it produced, 
and the splendid actions of wliieh it was the theatre. Yet 
it is singular, that this wyiter makes no mention of its 
Phoenician origin. Concerning this fact, so well ascer¬ 
tained, a few observations may therefore suffice. 

• Citium, from whose ruins we shall now consider both 
the modern towns of Salines and Larneea to have arisen, 
was founded, together with the city of Lapetlias, by a 
Phoenician king, of the name of Belus(332). Its inhabitants, 
according to Cicero, were originally Pho'iiicians(3S8). 
Cyprus, from its vicinity to their country, and its commer¬ 
cial advantages, was the first island of the Mediterranean 
that eame under this dominion. Eusebius observes, that 
Paphos, a Phoenician city in Cyprus, was built when Cad¬ 
mus reigned at Thebes(334). it is moreover affirmed .by 
the learned Bochart(335), that before the time of the Tro¬ 
jan war, Cinyras, kiitg of Phoenicia, possessed this island 
"of Cyprus, having derived it from his ancestors. To this 
monarch, Agamemnon, according to Homer(336l, was 
indebted for bis breast-plate. The cities of Urania and 
Idalium were also founded fcy the same people; the former 
received its name from Urania Venus, whose worship, as 
related by Herodotus, was transferred to Cyprus by the 
Phoenicians from Ascalon(33~). Citium derived its name 
from the Hebrew appellation for the Island Chetisi ; the 
Chittim, or Cittirn, of the Holy Scriptures^338). It was 
famous as the birth-place of Apollonius, a disciple of Hip¬ 
pocrates; and of Zeno, who, being shipwrecked upon the 
coast of Attica, from a Phcenician merchant beeame 
founder of the Stoics, and had for his illustrious followers, 
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Epictetus and Seneca. According to Plutarch, it was with 
the sword presented by a king of Citium that Alexander 
iriuniphed over Darius(339). This weapon was held by 
him in sitfdi estimation, that he always wore it upon his 
person. The same author also informs us, that at the 
■siege of Citium-, Citnon, son of Miltiades, received the 
wound whereof he died. It is quite uncertain when this 
city was destroyed. Mariti believes that event did not take 
place later than the beginning of the third century(340). 
In 1767, an excavation being made to procure from its 
ruins materials for building, the workmen discovered a 
marble bust of Caraealla, some medals of Septimius Seve¬ 
ns, Antoninus Caraealla, and Julia Domna, with Greek 
inscriptions. Upon their obverse sides were exhibited the 
Temple of Paphos(3*t), with the legend itOiNONKrrTPifiN. 
Some of them had the image of Caraealla on one side, and 
that of Geta on the other. There were also others, with 
the head of the Emperor Claudius(343). 

Many circumstances concurred to excite our curiosity 
concerning the interior of the island: although we despaired 
of being able to penetrate as far as Baffa, the antient 
Paphos , on account of the plague, then raging over 
all the western part of Cyprus, and particularly at 
Baffa. The ruins and other antiquities of this place, 
are numerous. Sir Sidney Smith removed some inscrip¬ 
tions already alluded to; and the English Consul at 
‘Larneca presented me the hand of a colossal marble statue, 
found there, of the most exquisite seulpture(343). We also 
hoped to enrich our collection of plants, and make some 
observations concerning the minerals of Baffa, especially 
a beautiful variety of crystallized quartz, as diaphanous as 
the rock-crystal of tlie north of Norway, called Yeny Maden 
or 'Modem (844) by the Turks, and sold- by Armenian mer¬ 
chants in the Crimea for diamonds. Before we left that pen¬ 
insula, Professor Pallas had particularly requested infor¬ 
mation with regard to the locality of this stone. Among 
the substances offered far sale as rnlse diamonds, there is 
nothing more common, all over the Mediterranean, than 
highly-transparent quartz; hence the various names of 
“ Gibraltar diamonds,” “ Vesuvian diamonds,” “ Baffa 
diamomls(84.>), any many other. We have also, in our own 
country, the ■■ Bristol diamonds.” All natural resemblances 
of the diamond have, however, been lately eclipsed by a 
very different mineral, the White Topaz of New Hoi- 
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land (346). This stone, when cut and polished, with the 
exception only of the white Corundum, possesses a degree of 
lustre and limpidness superior to every other, excepting 
the real diamond. The antient mines of Cyprus,, now 
entirely neglected, appear to have been situated towards 
the Paphian extremity of the island; for if the natives 
exhibit any mineral substance remarkable for its beauty, 
utility, or hardness, they name it by w ay of eminence, “ a 
Baffa stole.”- Amianthus of a very superior quality is 
f(.!i!id near Haifa(347), as flexible as silk, and perfectly 
white; finer, aud more delicately fibrous, than that of 
Sicilly, Corsica, dr Norway. The Cypriots call this min¬ 
eral-“ the Cotton Stone.” 

Early on the morning of June the eighth, having pfo- 
cnred an order for mules and asses, and & firman to au¬ 
thorize the expedition, we left the Ceres, and set out for 
tY'icotia, the Leueusia or Leucosia of the Greeks, and pre¬ 
sent capital of Cyprus. We were detained at Larneca until 
i he evening, by the hospitality of the English Consul, 
Signor Peristiani, who had prepared a large party of ladies 
ami other inhabitants, all eager to represent to us the dan¬ 
ger of travelling during the day ; and to gratify very rea¬ 
sonable curiosity—for a sight of strangers, and for news 
from Egypt. Among the party was the English Consul 
from Berytus, from whom 1 obtained a silver tetradrachm 
of Tyre, in the highest state of preservation. The inter¬ 
esting costume presented in the dress of the Cyprian ladies 
ought not to pass without notice. Their head apparel was 
precisely modelled after the kind of Calathus represented 
upon the Fhceniciau idols of the country, and upon Egyptian 
statues. This was worn by women of all ranks, from the 
wives of the Consuls to their slaves. Their hair, dyed of 
a fine brown colour, by means of a plant called Uentui, 
hung behind, in numerous long straight braids; and, in some 
ringlets disposed near the face, were fastened blossoms 
of the jasmine, strung together, upon slips from leaves 
of the palm-tree, in a very curious and pleasing manner. 
Next to the Calmuck women, the Grecian are, of all others, 
best versed in cosmetic arts. They possess the valuable 
secret of giving a brown colour to the whitest locks, and 
also tinge their eye-brows with the same hue; an art that 
would be highly prized hy the hoary courtezans of London 
and of Paris. The most splendid colours are displayed in 
their habits; and these are very becoming to the girls of the 
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inland. The upper robe is always of scarlet, crimson, or 
green silk, embroidered with gold. Like other Greek 
women, they wear long scarlet pantaloons, fastened ronnd 
the ankle, and yellow boots, with slippers of the same 
colour. Around the neck, and from the head, were sus¬ 
pended a profusion of gold coins, chains, and other trinkets. 
^Vbout their waists they have a large belt or zone, fastened 
in front by two large and heavy polished brass plates. 
They endeavour to make the waist appear as long as 
possible, and the legs, consequently, short. Naturally 
corpulent, they take no pains to diminish the size of their 
bodies by lacing, but seem rather vain of their bulk; 
exposing their bosoms, at the same time, in a manner 
highly unbecoming. Notwithstanding the extraordinary 
pains they use to disfigure their natural beauty by all sorts 
of ill-selected ornaments, the women of Cyprns are hand¬ 
somer than those of any other Grecian island. They have 
a taller and more stately figure.; and the features, particu¬ 
larly of the women ol‘ Nicotia, are regular and dignified, 
exhibiting that elevated east of countenance so universally 
admired in the works of Grecian artists. At present, this 
kind of beauty seems peculiar to the women of Cyprus ; the 
sort of expression exhibited by one set .of features may be 
traced, with different gradations, in them all. lienee were 
possibly lie lived those celebrated models of female beauty, 
conspicuous upon the statues, vases, medals, and gems of 
Greece : models selected from the throngof Cyprian virgins, 
who, as priestesses of Venus, officiated at the Paphiaa 
shrine(34'8). Indefinite as our notions of beauty are said to 
be, we seldom differ in assigning the place of its abode. 
That assemblage of graces, which, in former ages, gave 
celebrity to the women of Circassia, still characterises their 
descendants upon Mount Caucasus; and with the same 
precision that enables us to eircumscribe the limits of its 
residence, we may refer to countries where it never was 
indigenous. Foremost in the list of these, may be men¬ 
tioned Egypt. The statues of Isis, and the mummies, 
exhibit, at this hour, the countenance common to the 
females of the country; nor did the celebrated Cleopatra 
much differ from the representation thus afforded, if the 
portrait given of her upon Mark Antony’s medals may be 
.considered as authority. There are some countries (for 
example, Lapland) where it might be deemed impossible 
,tp select a single instance of "female beanty. Here, it is 
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true, the degraded state of human nature explains the 
privation. But among more enlightened nations, atraveller 
would hardly be-accused of generalizing inaccurately,-or 
partially, who should state that female beauty was rare in 
Germany, although common in England; that it exists 
more frequently in Russia than in France; in Finland, than 
in Sweden ; in Italy, than in Greece; that the Irish women 
are handsomer than the Spanish; although learned anti¬ 
quaries would assure us, that both were originally of 
Pelasgian origin. 

The gardens of Larneca are very beautiful, and consti¬ 
tute the only source of delight the women of the place seem 
to possess. They are, however, no ornament to the town, 
being inclosed by high walls. Almost every house has it* 
garden : the shade and verdure thus afforded is a delightful 
contrast to the glare of a white and dusty soil, everywhere 
observed around. In these gardens we noticed two sorts of 
jasmine, one common in European countries, and the other 
derived from Syria; the double-blossomed pomegranate, a 
most beautiful shrub; also, lemons, oranges, plums, and 
apricots. The Phaseolus Caracalla „ kept iu the green¬ 
houses of the Seraglio gardens at Constantinople, flourished 
here in the open air. They had also the Arbutus Andrachne, 
growing to an enormous size. 

We left Larneca in the evening, and found a -very good 
road to Nicotia; travelling principally over plains, by a 
gradual and almost imperceptible ascent, towards the north 
west. Mountains appeared in the distant scenery, on almost 
every side. The soil everywhere exhibited a white marly 
elay said to be exceedingly rich in its nature, although 
neglected. The Greeks are so oppressed by their Turkish 
masters, that they dare not cultivate the laud: the harvest 
would instantly be taken from them if they did. Their 
whole aim seems to be, to scrape together barely sufficient 
in the course of the whole year, to pay their tax to the 
Governor. The omission of this is punished by torture, or 
by death: and in cases of their inability to supply the 
impost, the inhabitants fly from the island. Mo man; 
emigrations of this sort happen during the year, that the 
population of all Cyprus rarely exceeds sixty thousand 
persons; a number formerly insufficient to have peopled 
one of its towns. The Governor resides at Nicotia. Hi» 
appointment is annual; and as it is obtained by purchase, 
the highest bidder succeeds; each striving, after his arrival 
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to surpass his predecessor in the enormity of his exactions. 
From this tjerriblc oppression the Consuls and a few other 
families are free, in consequence of protection granted by 
their respective nations. Over such a barren tract of land, 
altogether desolate, and destitute even of the meanest her¬ 
bage, our journey was neither amusing nor profitable. It 
might have suggested reflections to a moral philosopher, 
thus viewing the horrid consequences of barbarian power; 
but when a traveller is exposed to the burning beams of an 
Eastern sun, mounted on a sorry mule dislocating his very 
loins,fatigued, and breathing hot pestilential vapours, he 
will feel little disposition to moralize. We rejoiced indeed, 
when, in a wide plain, we came in view of the little huts 
where we were to pass part of the night, previous to four 
more hours of similar penance. 

The venerable pair with whom we rested in the village of 
^ttii?n(349),''were the parents of our mule-drivers, and 
owners of the mules. They made us welcome to their 
homely supper, by placing two planks across a couple of 
'benches, and setting thereon boiled pumpkins, eggs, and 
some wine of the island in a hollow gourd. I observed 
uppn the ground the sort of stones used for grinding corn, 
called Querns in Scotland, common also in Lapland, and in 
all parts of Paleestine. These are the primaeval mills of 
the world; and they are still found in all corn countries, 
where rude and antient customs have not been liable to those 
changes introduced by refinement. The employment of 
grinding with these mills is confined solely to lemales; and 
.“816 practice illustrates the observation of our Saviour, al¬ 
luding to this custom in his prediction concerning the day 
of jadgment(350): “ Two women shall be grinding at the 
mill;- the one shall be taken, and the other left.” 

In these little cottages we found very large establishments 
for bees, but all the honey thus made is demanded by the 
-Governor $ so that keeping these insects is only considered 
as the means of an additional tax. The manner, however, 
in which the honey is collected, is so eurious, and so worthy 
of imitation, that it merits a particular description: the 
contrivance is very simple, and was doubtless suggested by 
the more antient custom, still used in the Crimea, ofharbo tir¬ 
ing bees in Cylinders made from the bark of trees. They 
build up a wall formed entirely of earthen cylinders, each 
about three feet in length, placed, one above the other, 
horizontally, and dosed at their extremities with mor- 
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tar(35l). This wall is then covered with a shed, and up. 
wards of one hundred swarms may thus be maintained with¬ 
in a very small compass. Close to this village grew the 
largest Carob-tree we noticed in all our travels. It is, by 
some, called St. John’s bread-tree; the Ceratonia Siliqua of 
L-innseus. It was covered with fruit, the pods being then 
green, and had attained the size of our largest English oaks. 
We Could neither discover nor hear of antiquities near this 
Village; exeept one large reservoir for water, pointed out 
as an antient Work, although probably of Venetian origin. 
This is still in a perfect state, lined with square blocks of 
stone, about twenty-five feet deep, and fifteen feet wide. It 
is situated in a field close to the village. 

Two hours before sun-rise, we again set out for Nicotiftr 
The road lay through an open country; but high mountains 
Were every where in view, as on the preceding evening. 
Some of these, as we drew nearer to them, exhibited very 
remarkable forms, standing insulated, and with flat tops, 
like what are usually called table mountains. On our 
right, -we observed one that arose out of a fine plain,, hav¬ 
ing a most perfect conical form, excepting that its vertex 
appeared truncated parallel to its base. Upon the road we 
noticed distinct masses of the purest transparent selenites, 
or erystallized sulphat of lime, as diaphanous as the most 
limpid specimens from Montmartre, near Paris. It seemed 
as if they had been dropped by caravans passing the road ; 
although we could learn nothing, either of the place whence 
they were derived, or the purpose for which they were iu- 
• tended. A ridge of mountains bounded all the view in front 
of our route: at length, at the distance of two hours and a 
half from Attien, we beheld the city of Nicotia, situated in 
the middle of one of the fine plains common in this part of 
the island, at the base of one extremity of the mountain bar¬ 
rier. As we advanced towards it, we were struck with the 
magnitude of its fortifications: these, although neglected, 
.still remain nearly en;ire, surpassing, in extent and oeauty, 
those of almost every other city. The moat is half a mile 
wide; it is now dry, or at best, an unwholesome swamp. 
Beneath the walls, the bed of this moat abruptly terminates 
in a deep and wide fosse. The ramparts are still mounted 
with a few pieces of artillery. The road winds rouud the 
walls towards the gate, which had once a portcullis. We 
found the entrance filled with beggars. The guard demand# 
-ft toll from all Greeks passing, through. As we rode into 
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(he town, we met a. Ion* train of women, dressed in white 
robes, the beautiful eostume of the capitol, filling the air 
with their lamentations. Some of these were of the middle 
age, but all were handsome; as they came on, they exposed 
their faces and breasts to public view, tearing their hair, 
and weeping piteously. In the midst of the procession rode 
a Turk upon an ass, smoking his pipe in the most tranquil 
manner, and wholly indifferent to their cries. Upon in¬ 
quiring the cause of this tumult, we were told that these 
women were all prostitutes, whom the Governor had ban¬ 
ished the eity, and whom they were therefore conducting 
beyond the gates. Their dress was modelled after a very 
antient form, and highly elegant; it consisted entirely of 
fine white linen, so disposed as to veil at once the whole 
figure, unless when purposely east aside} and it fell to the 
ground in long graceful folds. 

We went to the house of Mr. Sekis, (the English Drago¬ 
man, as he is vulgarly called) a rich Armenian merchant, 
who enjoys the English protection for transacting whatso¬ 
ever business their nation may have with the Governor. 
His house was in all respeets a palace, possessing the high¬ 
est degree of Oriental magnificence. The apartments were 
not only spacious, but they were adorned with studied ele¬ 
gance : the floors being furnished with the finest mats brought 
from Grand Cairo, and the divans covered with satin, set 
round with embroidered cushions. The windows of the 
rooms, as in all Oriental houses, were near the roof, and 
email, although numerous, and placed close to each other. 
They had double casements, one being of painted glass, sur¬ 
rounded by carved work, as in the old Gothic polaees of 
England. These perhaps derived their original form from 
the East, during the Crusades. So many instances occur 
to strengthen the opinion, that I may be liable to unneces¬ 
sary repetition, when allusion is made to this style of build¬ 
ing. The custom of having the floor raised in the upper 
part of a chamber, where the superiors sit, as in our old 
nails, is strietly Oriental: it is tne same in the tents of the 
Tartars. We were permitted to view the Charern. This 
always consists of a summer and a winter apartment. The 
first was a large square room, surrounded by divans; the 
last an oblong chamber, where the divans were placed par¬ 
allel to each other, one on either side, lengthways; and at 
the upper extremity was the fire-place, resembling our an¬ 
tient English hearths. 
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About half an hour after our arrival, the worthy old Ar¬ 
menian came home; and throwing himself at full length 
upon the divkn, began to fan himself with a bunch ol col¬ 
oured feathers, while his secretary opened and read to him 
our letters. Refreshments were instantly served, and pipes 
brought by his attendants: soon after this, he proposed that 
we should' accompany him to the Governor’s. As we de¬ 
scended, he shewed' us his beautiful garden, filled with 
standard apricot-trees laden with ripe fruit, and our wine, 
as he said, for dinner, already cooling in marble fountains, 
beneath the shade of orange, citron, lemon, fig, vine, and 
promegranate trees. We entered the court-yard of the 
Governor’s palace, and observed several beautiful horses, 
richly caparisoned, standing without any attendants, each 
fastened by a chain to its fore leg, and to a spike in the 
ground. This custom exists, as a kind of parade, in almost 
all the palaee-yards of Paehas who are governors, and are 
called Mus 3 uleem{ 352 ). We were conducted first into the 
ehauiber of the Dragoman, or interpreter, where we found 
a erowd of persons assembled upon business. Here agai*t 
pipes were brought, while our firmans were examined, and 
some questions put, concerning the state of affairs in Egypt, 
the death of the Emperor Paul, and the vietory gained by 
Nelson over the Danes. We were then led through several 
passages, until we came to the Governor’s apartment, who 
having heard our names and business, desired us to be seated 
upon the divan opposite to him. As this man affected all 
that haughtinegs with which Franks were formerly received, 
in times when the English name was not quite so much res¬ 
pected as it is now in Turkey, I shall particularly specify 
the ceremony attending our visit. The custom shewn in 
the reception of strangers, is the same over all the Ottoman 
empire; and in all countries the punctilios of hospitality 
are best exercised by proud men. It is only our equals tvho 
lay aside ceremony (333). 

The Governor of Cyprus was no Pacha, nor had he any 
other rank than what his wealth had procured in his 
temporary station at Nicotia; an honour annually purchased 
of the Capudan Pacha, as before stated, by the highest 
bidder. One short year of dominion, wholly dedicated to 
the exercise of a vain ostentation, and to unbounded rapacity, 
was therefore all that awaited him, in return for the expen¬ 
diture whereby the post bad been obtained. It was truly 
amusing, therefore, to see the manner of displaying his 
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new sovereignly. Our credentials were of a very superior 
nature; because, in addition to our firman, we carried with 
us letters from the Capudan Pacha, and the Commander- 
in-chief, both of the fleet and of the army. At sight of 
these, however, his new-made Excellency affected to turn 
up his nose, muttering between bis teeth the expressive word 
Sjowr(95i), with considerable emphasis, and taking up the 
skirts of his pelisse, (as our venerable friend the Armenian 
kneeled before him, tp act as our interpreter,) that they 
might not be defiled by the touch of an iniidel. This inso¬ 
lence was the more remarkable, as the Turks, except when 
in a state of open rebellion, generally salute the Grand Sig- 
nior*s firman : even the haughty Pacha of Acre always made 
sigu of obeisanee when it was produced. After thus endea¬ 
vouring to make us feel our inferiority, he next strove to 
dazzle our senses with his splendor and greatness. Having, 
clapped his hands(355), a swarm of attendants, most mag¬ 
nificently habited, came into the room, bearing gilded goblets 
filled with lemonade and sorbet, which they presented to us. 
A high priest of the dervishes then entered, and prostrated 
himself before the Governor, touching his lips with his 
fingers, crossing his hands upon his breast, and raising his 
thumbs afterw ards to his ears. All these marks of reverence 
ended, he rose and took his station upon the div&n, on the 
leftside of the Governor. Next came a fresh party of slaves, 
bringing long pipes of jasmine wood with amber heads, to 
all the party; these were suddenly followed by another host 
of myrmidons in long white \ ests, having white turbans on 
their heads, who covered us with magnificent cloths of 
sky-blue silk, spangled au<lembroidered with gold. They 
also presented to us preserved fruits and other sweetmeats ; 
snatching away the embroidered cloths, to cover us again 
with others of white satin, still more sumptuous than 
before. They then brought coffee, in gold cups studded 
with diamonds ; and the cloths were once more taken away. 
After this, there came slaves kneeling before us with burn¬ 
ing odours in silver censers, which tliey held beneath our 
noses ; and finally, a man, passiug rapidly round, spattered 
all our faces, hands, and clothes, w ith rose-water—a com¬ 
pliment so little expected at the time, and so zealously ad¬ 
ministered, that we began to wipe from our face and 
eyes the honours which had almost blinded us. The 
principal dragoman belonging to the Governor next pre¬ 
sented each of us with an embroidered handkerchief; 
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« gifts,” l»e said, “by which Infidels of rank were always 
distinguished in their interviews with his Master.” The 
handkerchief consisted of embroidered muslin, and was 
inclosed in a piece of red crape. These presents we in vain 
solicited permission to decline; adding, that “ as private 
individuals, meanly habited, in the view of travelling expe¬ 
ditiously through the island, we hoped lie would not form 
his ideas of Englishmen of rank either from our appearance 
or pretentions.” Upon further conversation, vve found that 
all intercourse with Baffa and the western side of the island 
was cat off by the plague, which had begun to shew itself 
even in the neighbourhood of Nieotia: we therefore resolved 
to return to our more humble host in the village of Attien 
the same night; when, to our great surprise, the Governor 
requested that we would spend a few days with him; and, 
as we.stated this to be impossible, lie even threatened to 
detain the frigate at Salines. for that purpose. We were 
however resolute in our determination; and therefore 
representing to him the illness of our Captain, and our utter 
inability to remain an instant after the Ceres had got her 
cargo on board, we took our leave; accompanied by an officer 
of his guard, whom he permitted to attend us among the gold-' 
smiths of the plaee, in seareh of medals and other anti¬ 
quities. 

It is to these artificers, bearing the name of Guyumju, 
almost universally in Turkey, that the peasants of the 
country, and lower order of people in the towns, carry all 
the pieces of gold or silver they may chance to find in the 
soil, to be exchanged for modern trinkets. They are gene¬ 
rally men in a very small way of trade, sitting in a little 
stall, with a crucible before them, a touchstoue(356) and a 
handful of very ordinary tools. Their chief occupation 
consists in making coarse silver rings, of very base metal, 
for the women, and in setting signets for Turks of all denom¬ 
inations. There is hardly a Mahometan who does not bear 
upon one of his fingers this kind of ornament. The Turkish 
signet is generally a carnelian stone(367), inscribed with a 
few words from the Korku, a proverb in Arabic, or a couplet 
in Persian. We found, as usual, ample employment among 
these men; and were so much occupied in the pursuit, that 
we even neglected to visit the Cathedral of St. Sophia( 388 ), 
built in the Gothic style by the Emperor Justiuian, when he 
raised the edifice of the same name in Constantinople. 
We have the testimony both of Drummond and Mariti Jpt 
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the architecture exhibited in this building. The cathedrals 
both of Famagosla and Nicotiaare described as Gothic. If 
it be true, therefore, that the Nicotian Church was erected 
by Justinian, we have authority for the existence of that 
style of architecture, in a high degree of perfection, so long 
ago as the middle of the sixth century ; six hundred and forty 
years before the conquest rtf Cyprus by Richard the First'; 
and certainly long anterior to the introduction of any spe¬ 
cimen of the architecture called Gothic,in Great Britain. 
Other instances of still higher antiquity exist in Egypt and 
Palaestinc. 

Our success in collecting gems was so great, that the 
number of our acquisitions in Nieotia exceeded the total of 
what we had been able to procure since our departure from 
Constantinople. We found also silver medals of Antoninus 
Pius, Severus, Faustina, and of the Ptolemies.. The bronze 
were all.of late date, and almost all after the time of Con¬ 
stantine. We also made a diligent enquiry concerning the 
Vtny 'iModern crystal.. Some detached and very ordinary 
specimens of crystallized quartz were shewn to us, by the 
name of Baffa stones; but .the inhabitants were unable to 
polish even these. All the stones found in the island, capa¬ 
ble.of being polished, are sent to Grand Cairo for this pur¬ 
pose. This fact, while it serves to shew the wretched state 
of the arts in Cyprus, also conveys a proof of their flour¬ 
ishing state in the present capital of Egypt, beyond the 
notions usually entertained of that remote city. Among 
our intaglios were numerous representations and symbols of 
Isis, Ceres, and Venus 5 a .very beautiful gem representing 
Mercury leaning upon a sepulchral str l<?( 359) 5 of Anubis, 
kneeling with the dove upon his left haml(360) ; aiid>one 
of very diminutive form, but of exquisite beauty, meriting 
a more particular description; it is a highly transparent 
garnet. The subject engraven represents a colossal statue, 
whose two arms extended touch the extremity of the stone. 
Before this figure is seen a person kneeling, in the act of 
worshipping the idol. This corresponds so accurately with 
the descriptions ghen of the statue of Jupiter Serapiaat 
Alexandria, whose two hands touched the sides of the 
temple, that it is probable the gem w as intended to preserve 
a memorial of the image. It has no resemblance to the 
appearance of any Grecian Deity; the calathus , or rather 
the pileus, upon its head, is like that seen upon Indian or 
Chinese Idols; and this further coincides with the history 
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of the worship of Serapis, transferred by one of the Ptolemies 
from Asia to Egypt. 

In the evening we mounted our mules, and again returned 
to Attien. Our good friend Mr. Sekis had laden an ass 
with all sorts of provisions for our journey, but we would 
only accept a basket of his fine apricots. These he said 
were nothing'in comparison with the apricots he received 
annually from Famagosta, yet they were the finest we had 
ever seen. We met caravans of camels in our way to 
Attien, marching according to the order always observed it) 
the East; that is to say, in a line, one after the other; the 
whole caravan being preceded by an ass, with a bell about 
its neck. Camels never seein to seek the shade: when 
left to repose, they kneel down, exposed to the hottest beams 
of the sun. Trees, however, are rarely seen in this part 
of the island: the inhabitants relate, that eastward of Nico- 
tia, towards Bafla, the country being more mountainous, is 
also well covered with wood(36l). The rivers of Cyprus 
are dry during the summer months. Sudden rain swells 
them into torrents. Some fell during the second night we 
passed at Attien. In the morning, two hours before sun¬ 
rise, we set out for Larneea; and, having to cross a bridge, 
found it shaking so violently w ith the impetuosity.of the 
w'ater, that we feared it would fall. The antient Cypriots 
pretended, that their Paphian altars, although exposed to 
the atmosphere, were never welted by rain. Probably they 
would not have escaped drenching during the showers which 
had caused this inundation. We reached Larneea at eight 
o’clock, and were on board the Ceres before ten. Captain 
Russel’s fever had much increased. The apricots we 
brought for him seemed to afford a temporary refreshment to 
his parched lips and palate, but were ultimately rather inju¬ 
rious than salutary. The symptoms of his melancholy fate 
became daily more apparent, to the great grief of every 
individual of his crew. 

During our absence, the Englh h Consul had been kindly 
endeavouring to procure for me other reliques from the in¬ 
teresting vestiges of Citium. Before I left the island, he 
obtained, from one of the inhabitants, a small, but thick, 
oblong silver medal of the city; considered, from its appear¬ 
ance, as older than the- foundation ol‘ the Macedonian em- 
pire(363). A ram is represented couched in the front. The 
obverse side exhibits, within an indented square, a rosary or 
circle of beads, to which a cross is attached^63). Of thesa 
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rosaries, and this appendage, as Symbols, (explained by 
converted heathens at the destruction of the temple of Sera- 
pi»(304), having in a former publication been explieit(366), 
it is not now necessary to expatiate. That the soul’s im¬ 
mortality was alluded to, is a fact capable of the strictest 
demonstration(366). The Consul from Berytus also pre¬ 
sented to me a magnificent silver telradrachm of Tyre, 
■with the inscription “ of . tyre . holy . and . invio¬ 
late” 


TTPOTIEPA2KAIA3ETAOT 

and also this monogram, marking the year when it was 
struck; namely, 183 of the Seleucidan sera: 

Fp 

W« left Cyprus on the sixteenth of May, steering for the 
coast of Egypt, and first made land off Damiata. Thence 
passing round ahead-land, called Cape Brule, we saw again 
the whole coast of the Delta, asfarasthe Rosetta,branch of 
the Nile. \Ve arrived at Aboukir Bay upon the morning of 
the twentieth. An alarm had been given at day-break, as 
we drew near to the fleet, of smoke issuing from a frigate 
on fire. It proved to be the Iphigenia, Captain Stackpolc, 
which ship we had so lately seen at Cyprns. She broke from 
her mooring as we were sailing towards her, and, passing 
through all the fleet, discharged her guns as they grew hot, 
but without doing any mischief. Exactly at nine o’clock, 
the very instant we let go our anchor, she blew up, and 
presented a tremendous column of smoke and flame, being 
then close in' with the shore. We beheld the explosion from 
our cabin windows. After it took plaee, not a vestige of 
the ship remained. We breakfasted with Captain Russel, 
ami took leave of the crew: my brother’s barge then 
coming alongside, conveyed us to the Brjakel. 

We had been only two days in the fleet, when, being on 
board the Dictator, Captain Hardy, to attend a Court- 
martial held iu consequence of the loss of the Iphigenia, 
Captain Culverhouse, of the Romulus frigate, said he was 
ordered to Acre for a supply of bullocks; and asked if we 
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■were willing to accompany him. To this proposal we readily' 
assented; happy in the favourable opportunity it offered of 
enabling us to visit the Holy Land, as well as to become 
acquainted with a very extraordinary, man, Djezzar Pacha, 
tyrant of Acre, the //erod of his time, whose disregard for 
the. Ottoman Government, and cruel mode of exercising 
government among his people, rendered him the terror of all 
the surrounding nations. The old story , of Blue Beard 
seemed altogether realized in the history of this hoary po¬ 
tentate. Sir Sidney Smith entrusted some presents for him 
to my care; and Captain Culverhouse(367) expressed a 
wish that 1 would act as his interpreter with Djezzar’s 
.Dragoman, who could only translate the Arabic spoken in 
the country into the Italian language. We therefore made 
all things ready for another embarkation. 


CHAPTER XII. 


FROM EGYPT TO SYRIA. 


Departure from Egypt—Course of the Romulus Frigate, in 
her voyage to St. John d'Acre—Djezzar Facha — Impor¬ 
tance of the Port of Acre—Druses Interview with Djez¬ 
zar—its Consequences—Climate of Acre—^Shores of the 
Mediterranean—Present State of the City—its former 
Condition—Remains of Antient Buildings—Medals of 
Acre and of Sinos—Attack uppnthe Long-boat of the 
Romulus — Appeal, to the Pacha—Ids Conduct upon that 
occasion—Further Interview with Djezzar—Commerce 
of Acre. 

O N Wednesday morning, June 34th, the Romulus hav¬ 
ing made the signal for sailing, we left the Braakel, 
and were received by Captain Culverhouse on his quartet- 
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dock, at eleven o'clock. At half past eleven tlie ship's 
crew weighed anchor. At twelve, the Island of Aboukir, 
or Nelson’s Island, bore west, distant five miles(368). Onr 
observation of latitude at that time was 31° 36, the ship’s 
course being north-east, and the wind north-west by north. 
An officer, Mr. Paul, eame on board from the Foudroyant, 
as second lieutenant of the Romulus. At three, p. m. the 
point of Rosetta bore south-west and by south, distant five 
leagues. At six, Cape Brule bore south of us, distant five 
leagues; the Romulus steering east and half north. This 
day we sailed, upon the average, about seven miles an hour. 
At noon, Fahrenheit’s thermometer indicated 7a°. 

Thursday, June the 23th. It had been calm all night. 
About eight a. m. a light breeze sprung up from the e. s. e. 
and we were compelled to steer s. s. w. south, and s. s. e, 
until twelve o’elock. Then found our latitude to be 30°48. 
Nothing more occurred worth notice this day. 

Friday, June the 26 th. At ten this morning a strange 
sail appeared, bearings, e. and by south; the Romulus then 
steering east, and hall' south. At eleven, bore up, and made 
sail towards her. Ship’s latitude at noon 31° 48. At half 
past one fired a gun, and brought to the strange vessel. At 
two o’clock boarded her. She proved to be a Turkish brig 
from Gaza, bound to Damiata, with ammunition, &c. for 
the Turkish army. At half past two dismissed her, and 
hare up again. 

Saturday, June the 27th. At five this ir.oming discerned 
the haze over the coast of Syria, and at seven a. m. made 
the land from the mast head, bearing east and by south. At 
eight, light breezes and clear weather; observed two strange 
sail bearing s. e. At noon, saw the town of Jaffa, bearing 
east, distant five or six miles. Latitude observed, 31 ° 39. 
Found no bottom in seventy-five fathoms water. At one 
p. m. the extremes of the land visible bore n. e. and by 
north, and s. w. and by south. At five, Jaffa lay to the 
s. e. di ,tant four leagues and an half. At half past seven 
the northernmost extremity of the land bore n. e. half east, 
distant seven leagues. 

Sunday, June the 28th. At half past five this morning 
saw the land in the s. e. quarter. At ten made the coast 
more distinctly. At noon, the extremes visible bore north¬ 
east and south. A sail appeared close in with the shore. 
Latitude 82* 40. At sun-set, observed the point of Mount 
Carmel , called Cope Carmel, bearing east by south, half 
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south, distant six leagues. Also Cape Blanco(3f>9 ), bear¬ 
ing north: the extremes of the land being north-east and 
south. Stood off and on all night. 

‘Monday, June the 29th. At six a. m. Cape Carmel bore 
s. e. by east, distant only four leagues.' At half past eight, 
a calm; let down the boats to row the ship a-liead. Sent 
the jolly-boat, and master, to take the soundings. At half 
past nine a. m. came to an anchor in the Bay of Jlcre, in fire 
fathoms water; Cape Carmel bearing s. w. and by south, 
and the town of Acre, north. Fired a salute of twenty-one 
guns, which was returned from the fort in a most irregular 
manner. At noon, got out the launch, and moored with the 
current to the north-east. Coming into the bay, we found 
a shoal; soundings varying instantly from eleven to fire 
fathoms. The town of Ca'ipha s. w. and by south, distant 
live miles; Cape Blanco n. n. e. ; and the centre of the 
town of Aere, x. e. by south. 

- Soon after we arrived, we went on shore with the 
Captain, to visit Djezzar Pacha, whom Baronde Tott found 
at Acre, and. described as a horrible tyrant (370) above 
twenty years prior to our coming. Having acted as inter¬ 
preter for Captain Culverhouse, in all his interviews with 
this extraordinary man, and occasionally as his confidential 
agent, when he himself was not present, I had favourable 
opportunities of studying Djezzar’s character. At that 
time, shut up in his fortress at Aere, he defied the whole 
power of Turkey, despised the Vizier, and derided the 
menaces of the Capudan Paeha; although lie always affected 
to venerate the title and the authority of the Sultan. His 
mere name carried terror with it over all the Holy Land, 
the most lawless tribes of Arabs expressing their awe and 
obeisance, whensoever it was uttered. As for his appella¬ 
tion, Djezzar, as explained by himself, it signified butcherp 
but of this name, notwithstanding its avowed allusion to 
the slaughters committed by him, he was evidently vain. 
He was his own minister, chancellor, treasurer, and secre¬ 
tary ; often his own cook and gardener; and not unfre- 
quently both judge and executioner in the same instant. 
Yet there were persons who had acted, and still occasionally 
officiated, in these several capacities, standing by the door 
of his apartment; some without a nose, others without an 
arm, with one ear only, or one eye; “ marked men,” as ho 
termed them; persons bearing signs of their having been 
instructed to. serve their master with fidelity. Through 
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such an assemblage we w'-re conducted to the door of a small 
chamber, in a lofty part of his castle, over-looking the 
port(37l). A Jew who had been his private secretary 
met os, and desired us to wait in an open eourt or garden 
before this door, until Djezzar was informed of our coming. 
This man, for some breach of trust, had been deprived of 
an ear and an eye at the same time. At one period of the 
Pacha’s life, having reason to suspect the fidelity of his 
wives, he put geven of them to death with his own hands. 
It was after his return from a pilgrimage to Mecca; the 
Janissaries, during his absence, having obtained access to 
the charem. If his history be ever written, it will have all 
the air of a romance. His real name is Achmed. He was 
a native of Bosnia, and speaks the Bclavonian language 
better than any other. It is impossible to give even a 
detail of his numerous adventures here. At an early period 
of his life, he sold himself to a gl’ave-merchant in Constan¬ 
tinople 5 and being purchased by Ali Bey, in Egypt, he 
rose from the humble situation of a Mamluke slave, to the 
post of Governor of Cairo. In this situation, he distin¬ 
guished himself by the- most rigorous execution of justice, 
and realized the stories related of Oriental Caliphs, by 
mingling in disguise, with the inhabitants of the city, and 
thus making himself master af all that was said concerning 
himself, or transacted by his officers^372). The interior or 
his mysterious palace, inhabited by his women, or, to use the 
Oriental mode of expression, the Charem of his seraglio, is 
accessible only by himself. Early in every evening he regu¬ 
larly retired to this place, through three massive doors, 
every one of which he closed and barred with his own hands. 
To have knocked at the outer door after he had retired, or 
eveji to enter the seraglio, was an offence that would have 
been punished with death. No person in Acre knew the 
number of his women, butfrom the circumstance of a certain 
number of covers being dailr placed in a kind of wheel or 
turning cylinder, so contrived as to convey dishes to the inte¬ 
rior, without any possibility of observing the person Who 
received them(373). He had from time to time received 
presents of female slaves; these had been sent into his 
Charem, but, afterwards, whether they were alive or dead, 
no one knew except himself. They entered never to go out 
again; and, thus immured, were cut off from all knowledge 
ef the world, except what he thought proper to communicate. 
If any of them were ill, he brought a physician to a hole in 
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the wall of the Charetn, through which the sick person was 
allowed to thrust her arm; the Paeha himself holding the 
hand of the physician during the time her pulse was exam¬ 
ined. If any of them died, the event was kept as secret as 
when he massacred them with his own hands; and this, it 
was said, he had done in more than one instanee. Such sto¬ 
ries are easily propagated, and as readily believed; and it is 
probable that many of them are without foundation. We 
must however admit the truth of the terrible examples he 
made after his return from Mecca, in consequence of the 
infidelity of his women. From all the information we could 
obtain, he considered the female tenants of his Charem as 
the children of his family. W hen he retired, he carried with 
him a number of watch-papers he had amused himself by 
cutting with seissars during the day, as toys to distribute 
among them; neither could there be any possible motive 
of cruelty, even in the worst of tyrants, towards such 
defenceless victims. He was above sixty years old at the 
time of our arrival, but vain of the vigour he still re¬ 
tained at that advanced age. He frequently boasted of 
his extraordinary strength; and used to bare his arm, in 
order to exhibit his brawny muscles. Sometimes, in con¬ 
versation with strangers, lie would suddenly leap upright 
from his seat, to shew his activity. He has been improperly 
considered as Paeha of Acre. His real Pachalie was that 
of Seide , antiently called Sidon; but, at the time of our 
arrival, he was also Lord of Damascus, of Berytus, Tyre, 
and Sidon; and, with the exception of a revolt among the 
Druses, might be considered master of all Syria. The seat 
of government was removed to Acre, on account of its port, 
which has been at all times the key to Palestine. The port 
of Acre is bad; but it is better than any other along the 
coast. That of Seide is very insecure, and the harbour of 
Jaffa worse than any of the others. The possession of Acre 
extended his influence even to Jerusalem. It enables its 
possessor to shut up the country, and keep its inhabitants 
in subjection. All the rice which is the staple food of 
, the people, enters by this avenue; the Lord of Acre may, 
if it so pleases him, cause a famine to be felt even over all 
Syria. Here then we have a due to the operations of th» 
French, in this, as well as in every other part of the world. 
They directed every effort towards the possession of Acre, 
because it placed the food of all the inhabitants of this coun¬ 
try in their power, stud, consequently, its entire domuiiofc 
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ItJfi*- a principle of policy, which even Djezzar’ Pacha, 
with his propensity for truisms, would have deemed'it 
superfluous to insist upon, that the- key- of a public 
granary is the mightiest engine of military, operation. 
Hence we find Acre to have bee'll the last place from which 
the Christians were expelled in the Holy Land; arid hence 
its tranquil possession, notwithstanding the ! iniignifieant 
figure it makes in the map of this great continent, is 
of more importance than the greatest armies, under the 
most victorious leader, ever sent for its invasion. This it 
was that gave to an old man pent up in a small tower by 
the sea-side the extraordinary empire he possessed. Djez- 
zar had with him, : in a state or constant imprisonment, 
many of the most powerful chieftains of the country. The 
sons of the Princes of Libanus remained with him always 
as hostages; for the Druses{374), inhabiting all the moun- 
tainons district to the north and east of. SeYde, were con¬ 
stantly liable to revolt. • @ir Sidney Smith, by cultivating 
an alliance with this people, when the French were endea¬ 
vouring to march through Syria, prevented their affording 
assistance to our enemies. He undertook to guaranty their 
safety from all attacks, whether' of the Freneh or of 
Djezzar: and when the latter most unjustifiably violated the 
treaties with them, he enabled them to protect their ter¬ 
ritory. It was this circumstance which, ever honourable 
on the part of Sir Sidney Smith, gave rise to a misunder¬ 
standing between him and Djezzar. Matters had not been 
adjusted between them at the time of our arrival. With 
due intimation therefore of his prejudice against the Hero 
of Acre, as well as the knowledge we had obtained of his 
private character and-disposition, we were ushered to his 
presence. 

' We.'found him seated on a mat in alittle chamber, desti/ 
tute even «f the'meanest article of furniture, excepting a 
coarse, porous, eart hern ware vessel, for cooling the water 
he occasionally drank. He was surrounded by persons 
maimed and disfigured in the manner before described. He 
scarcely looked up to notice our entrance, but continued his 
employment of drawing upon the floor, for one of liis engi¬ 
neers, a plan of some works lie was then couslructing(370). 
His form was athletic, and his long white beard entirely 
cm rred bis breast. His habit w as that of a common Arab, 
plain but dean, consisimg of a white camlet over a cotton 
cassock, liisturbau was also white. IN either cushion nor 
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carpet decorated the naked boards of his divin. In his gir¬ 
dle he wore a poignard set with diamonds; but this he apolo¬ 
gized for exhibiting, saying it- was a badge of office, as gov¬ 
ernor of Acre, and therefore could not be laid aside. Hav¬ 
ing ended his orders to the Engineer, we were directed to 
ait upon the end of the div&n; and Signor Bertoeioo, his 
dragoman, kneeling by his side, he prepared to hear the 
cause of our visit. 

The conversation began by a request from the Pacha, 
that English Captainship future, entering the Bay of Acre, 
would lire only one gun, rather as a signal, than a salute, 
upon their arrival. “ There can be no good reason,” said 
he, “ for such a waste of gunpowder, in ceremony between 
friends. Besides,” he added, “ I am too old to be pleased 
with eeremony : among forty-three Pachas of three tails, 
now living in Turkey, I am the senior. My occupations 
are consequently, as you see, very important,” taking out s 
pair of seissars, and beginning to cut figures in paper, 
which was his constant employment when strangers were 
present } these he afterwards stuck upon the wainscot. “I 
shall send eaeh of you away,” said he, “ with good proof of 
old Djezzar’s ingenuity. There,” addressing himself to 
Captain Culverhouse, and offering a paper cannon, “ there 
is a symbol of your profession :” and while I was explain¬ 
ing to the eaptain the meaning of this singular address, be 
offered me a paper flower, denoting, as he said, “ a florid 
interpretation of blunt speech” As often as we endeavoured 
to introduce the business of our visit, he affected to be ab¬ 
sorbed in these trifling coneeits, or turned the conversation by 
allegorical sayings, to whose moral we could find no possible 
clue. His whole discourse was in parables, proverbs, tru¬ 
isms, and Oriental apologues. One of his tales lasted 
nearly an hour, about a man who wished to enjoy the 
peaceful cultivation of a small garden, without consulting 
the lord of the manor, whenever he removed a tulip 5 allu¬ 
ding, perhaps to his situation with reference to the Grasd 
Signior. There was evidently much cunning and deep 
policy in his pretended frivolity. Apparently occupieA.if ■ 
regulating the shape of a watch-paper with his seissars, tie 
was all the while deeply attentive to our words, and even to 
our looks, anxious to discover whether there was any ur¬ 
gency in the nature of our visit; and certainly betraying 
as much ostentation in the seeming privations to whien b* 
exposed himself, as he might have done by the most stately 
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magnificence. He was desirous of directing the attention 
of his visitors to the homeliness of his mode of living: “ If 
1 find,” said he, “ only bread and water in another world, 
I shall have no cause of complaint, because I have been 
accustomed to such fare all my days ; but those who have 
fared sumptuously in this life, will, 1 suspect, be mueli dis-. 
appointed in the nest.” We spoke of the camp of his cav¬ 
alry, then stationed near the town; and of the great prepara¬ 
tions he seemed to be making against the Dru-^s, and other 
rebel Arabs, with whom he was at war. “ It is not,” said 
he, “ the part of a wise man to despise his enemy, whatso¬ 
ever shape he may assume. If he Debut a pismire, there is 
no reason why he should he permitted to creep upon your 
cheek while you are sleeping.” We found we had touched 
a tender string! he believed these dissentions had been 
excited in his dominions by Sir Sidney Smith, to divert him 
from the possibility of assisting the French, by attacking 
the Vizier’s army in its march through Syria; and was much 
incensed while he complained to us of this breach of con¬ 
fidence. “ 1 ate,” said he, “ bread and salt with that man 
we were together, as sworn friends. He did what he 
pleased here. I lent him my staff (aye); he released all my 
prisoners,(877), many of whom were in my debt, and never 
pgjd me a parti. What engagements with him have I vio¬ 
lated ? What promises have I not fulfilled ? What requests 
have I denied? I wished to combat the French by his side; 
bat he has taken care that I shall be confined at home, to 
fight against my own people. Have I merited sueh treat¬ 
ment ?” When he was a little pacified, we ventured to assure 
him that he had listened to his own and Sir Sidney’s ene¬ 
mies ; that there did not exist a man more sincerely allied 
to him; and that the last commission we received, pre¬ 
viously to our leaving thefleet, were Sii'Sidney’s memorials 
of his regard for Djezzar Pacha. In proof of this, I pre¬ 
sumed to lay before him the present Sir Sidney had en¬ 
trusted to my care. It was a small but very elegant 
telescope, with silver slides. He regarded it however with 
disdain, saying, it had too splendid an exterior for him; 
and taking down an old ship glass, that hung over his head, 
covered with greasy leather, added, “Humbler instruments 
serve my purposes ; besides, you may tell Sir Sidney that 
Djezzar, old as he is, seldom requires the aid of a glass to 
view what passes around him.” Finding it impossible to 
pacify him upon this subject(378), we turned the conversa- 
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tion, by stating the cause of our visit to Acre, and request 
a supply of cattle for the use of the British fleet. He agreed 
to furnish an hundred bullocks, but upon the sole condition 
of not being offered payment for them in money (379).,' He 
said it vyauld require some time to collect cattle for that 
purpose: we therefore persuaded Captain Culverhouse to 
employ the interval in making, with us, a complete toirr of 
the Holy Hand. Djezzar, having heard of our intention, 
promised to supply us with horses from liis own stables, and 
an escort, formed of. his body guard, for the undertakings 
ordering also his dragoman, Signor Bertoeino, to accompany 
us during the expedition, and to render us every assistance 
in his power. 

The air of Acre is much better than that of Cyprus, and 
the same may be said generally of all the coast of Syria and 
of Palatine. The maritime districts of these' two coun¬ 
tries consiM of the finest territories in the, Levant, As a 
proof oftffche salubrity of their climate, may be mentioned 
the "absence of noxious reptiles, and of those venomous in¬ 
sects whieh, by their swarms, peculiarly characterize un¬ 
wholesome air. We observed neither toads nor musquitoes, 
nor even locusts; although it is probable that the last of 
these have not altogether, forsaken a region where their 
visits have been occasionally calamitous. There are few 
exceptions to an observation which has, in a certain degree, 
been confirmed by my on n actual experience; namely, that 
unwholesome air prevails, during certain seasons, over all 
the shores of the inland seas, from the.Straits of Gibraltar 
to the marshes of the Hon. We are told, indeed, of the 
salubrity of the south of France; and certain situations 
may be pointed out along the coast of Syria, uninfected by 
any summer mal-aria(38o). But, generally speakings all 
the shores of the Mediterranean, of the Archipelago, of 
the Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea, and the Sea of Azof, 
have their periodical vapours of pestilence and death. 
Many of them are never free from bail air; and numberless 
are the victims who, unconscious of the danger, have been 
exposed to its effects. Some attention should be paid to 
proper caution in visiting countries so circumstanced; espe¬ 
cially as it was affirmed by our great moralist(3-1), tnat 
“ the grand object of travelling- is to see the shores of the 
Mediterranean. On those shores,’' said he, “ w;ere the four 
great, empires of the world; the Assy rian, the Persian, 
Greek, and Roman. All our religion, almost all our laws, 
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almost all our arts, almost all that sets us above savages, 
has come to us from the shores of the Mediterranean.” 
Yet, in exploring countries so situated, among the ruins 
of antient cities, and in the very midst of objects to which a 
literary traveller would most eagerly direct his attention, 
the danger to be apprehended from bad air is particularly 
imminent. Stagnant water, resulting from ruined aque¬ 
ducts, from neglected wells, and many other causes, proves 
fatal by its exhalation. This 1 have found to be so true, 
with regard to antient ruins in the south of Europe, that I 
rarely recollect an instance where the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring district do not caution strangers against the 
consequences of resorting thither during the summer 
months; consequences far more dangerous than any other 
Accident to which travellers may fancy themselves exposed 
in foreign countries. By the introduction of these remarks, 
1 am sensible of repeating observations already intro- 
duced(382); but the importance of the caution they convey 
cannot be too much enforced. Places infected by such dan¬ 
gerous vapour may be distinguished, at the setting or ris¬ 
ing of the sun, by thick and heavy mists of a milky hue; 
these may at that time be observed, hovering, and seldom 
rising high above the soil(383). The mildest diseases in¬ 
flicted by this kind of air, are quartan and tertain fevers; 
sometimes instant death is occasioned by them. The inha¬ 
bitants of the Gulph of Salernum and the coast of Baia, as 
well as those resident in the Pontiue Marshes(384)^ suffer 
violent contraction of the joints, and appear in the most 
decrepid state after the immediate danger of the fever has 
subsided. Various parts of Asia Minor, of Egypt, Greece, 
and Italy, experience only the short period of their winter 
as a season of health. During summer, a visit to the islands 
in the south of the Archipelago, (especially to the Island of 
Milo), to the Gulphs of Smyrna, Solonichi, and Athens, is 
as a passage to the grave; and over almost all the shores of 
the Black Sea, and the Sek of Azof, it is impossible to 
escape the consequences of bad air, without the most rigo¬ 
rous abstinence. In those countries swarms of venomous 
insects by the torments they inflict, warn mankind to avoid 
the deadly atmosphere. JNo idea can b£ given, from mere 
verbal description, of the appearance they present. The 
noise made by them is louder than can be imagined; and 
when joined to the clamorous whooping of millions of toads, 
(such as the inhabitants of northern countries are happy 
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never to have heard,) silence, the ordinary characteristic of 
solitude, is so completely annihilated, that the few unfortu¬ 
nate beings occasionally found in those fearful regions are 
strangers to its influence. 

The external view of Acre, like that of any other town 
in the Levant, is the only prospect of it worth beholding. 
The sight of the interior exactly resembles what is seen m 
Constantinople, and in the generality of Turkish cities; 
narrow dirty lanes, with wretched shops, and as wretched 
inhabitants. Yet some of the early travellers speak of its 
pristine splendor, and of the magnificent buildings by which 
it was once adorned(385). In the discordant accounts that 
have been published concerning its present state, some des¬ 
cribe it as interesting in the spectacle afforded by remains of 
former grandeur; while others relate, that the Saracens, 
after the final expulsion of the Christians, left not one stone 
upon another. It is a very common error to suppose every 
thing barbarous on the part of the Mahometans, and to 
attribute to the Christians, in that period, more refinement 
-than they really possessed. A due attention to history may 
shew, that the Saracens, as they were called, were in fact 
more enlightened than their invaders; nor is there any evi¬ 
dence for believing they ever delighted in w'orks of destruc¬ 
tion. Whatsoever degree of severity they might exercise 
tow ards their invaders, the provocation they had received 
was unexampled. The treachery and shameful conduet of 
the Christians, during their wars in the Holy Land, have 
seldomTSeen surpassed. Every treaty was violated : and the 
most dishonourable practices were said to be justified by the 
interests of religion. Acre, during almost two centuries, 
was the principal theatre of the Crusades, and it had 
been long memorable on account of perfidies committed 
there by men who styled themselves its Heroes. The history 
of their enormities we derive from their cwn historians: 
nor is it possible to imagine what the tale would be, if an 
Arabic writer were presented to us with the Mahometan 
records of those times(386). After a most solemn covenant 
of truce, guaranteed, on the part of the Christians, by every 
consecrated pledge of honour and religion, they massacred, 
in one day, nineteen of the principal Saracen merchants; 
who, upon the faith of the treaty, resorted to Acre for com¬ 
mercial purposes(387). And this, although it led to. the 
downfall of the place(388), was but a specimen of trans¬ 
actions that had passed upon many a former occasion. F'ul- 
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ler(399), describing the state of the garrison previous to its 
last siege, gives us the following animated picture of its 
condition: “ In it,” sayshe(390), “ were some of all coun- 
treys ; so that he who had lost his nation, might find it here. 
Most of them had several courts to try their causes in; and 
the plentie of judges caused the scaroitie of justice, male* 
faetours appealing to a triall in the courts of their own 
countrey. It was sufficient innoeencie for any offender in 
the Venetian eourt, that he was a Venetian. Personal acts 
were entituled nationall, and made the cause of the coun¬ 
trey. Outrages were everywhere practised, nowhere punish¬ 
ed.”. If, upon the capture of the city, every building be¬ 
longing to the Christians had been levelled with the earth, 
it^ is not more than might be expected in this enlightened 
age, from the retributive spirit of a victorious army, whose 
feelings have been similarly outraged^ Puller indeed 
asserts, that the conquerors upon that occasion, “ evened 
all to the ground, and (lest the Christians should ever after 
land here) demolished all buildings.” But the same author, 
upon the testimony of Saodvs, afterwards insinuates hip 
own doubt ub to the matter of fact. “ Some say,” observes 
Fuller, speaking of the Corifftict of the Sultan, “ he plowed 
the ground whereon the citie stood, and sowed it with corn: 
but an eye-witnesse(391) affirmeth that there remain mag¬ 
nificent ruines. The present view of Acre vouches for.the 
accuracy of Sandys. The remains of a very considera¬ 
ble edifice exhibit a conspicuous appearance among the 
buildings upon the left of the Mosque, towards the north 
side of the city(392). In this structure, the style of archi¬ 
tecture is of the kind we call Gothic. Perhaps it has on 
that account borne, among our countrymen(393),the appel¬ 
lation of “ King Richard’s palace although, in the pe¬ 
riod to whieh the tradition refers, the English were hardly 
capable of erecting palaces, or any other buildings of ec^ual 
magnificence. Two lofty arches, and part of the cornice, 
are all that now remain, to attest the former greatness of 
the superstructure. The cornice, ornamented with enor¬ 
mous stone busts, exhibiting a series of hideous distorted 
countenances, whose features are in no instances alike, may 
cither have served as allusions to the decapitation of St. 
John, or were intended for a representation of the heads 
of Saracens, suspended as trophies upon the walls. But 
there, are other ruins in Acre, au acetWht of which was 
published in the middle of the seveuteenfli century, by a 
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French traveller(394); whereby it will appear, that many 
edifices escaped the ravages of the Saracens, far surpassing 
all that Sandys has deseribed ? or Fuller believed to have 
existed. A reference to this work will be necessary, as 
many of the remains there mentioned escaped the observa¬ 
tion of our party, notwithstanding a very diligent enquiry 
after the antiquities of the place; and nothing can be more 
lamentably deficient than the accounts given of Acre by 
the different travellers who have visited this part of PaUes- 
tine, or have alluded to it in their writings(395). Of those 
published in our language, Maundrell’s and Pococke’s are 
the best(396). The former of these respectable authors 
was, probably, no*stranger to the work I have cited, if lie 
did not borrow his own description of the antiquities of Acre 
from the account there given(397). Both of these writeft 
consider the building, commonly called King Richard’s 
Palace, as the Church of St. Andrew. Perhaps it was that 
of St. John the Baptist, ereeted by the Knights of Jerusa¬ 
lem, whence the city changed its name of Ptolemais for that 
of St. John d?JIcre( 398). Lusignan, author of the History 
of the Revolt of Ali Bey(399), sgpaks of parts of the an- 
tient city, as built by the Knights 4>f St. Jobn(400). The 
strange ornament of a human head with distorted features, 
as represented in the cornice of the building, seems rather 
to confirm this opinion; since it is after a similar manner 
that we see the head of St. John barbarously delineated in 
those rude paintings used as idols in the Greek church. 
Doubdan describes this building(40i) as exhibiting traces of 
a style of architecture: 'Which we may perhaps consider, in 
some degree, the original of onr ornamented Gothic, before 
its translation from the Holy Land, to Italy, to France, and 
to England. A similar circumstance has been already 
noticed in the account of the Isle of Cyprus, and there are 
others in different parts of Palestine. The rest of the 
ruins in Aere are those of the Arsenal, of the College of the 
Knights, the Palace and Chapel of the Grand Master, and 
of ten or twelve other churches; but they are now so 
intermingled with other buildings, and in such an utter 
state of subversion, that it is very difficult to afford any 
satisfactory description(402). Many superb remains were 
observed by us in the Pacha’s palace, in the Khan, the 
Mosque, the public bath, the fountains, and other works of 
the town; consisting of fragments of antique marble, the 
shafts and capitals of granite and marble pillars, masses of 
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the vp.rd antique breccia, of antient serpentine, and of the 
Syenite and trap of Egypt. In the garden of Djezzar’g 

f ialace, leading to his summer apartment, we saw some pil- 
ars of yellow variegated marble, of extraordinary beauty} 
but these he had informed us he had procured from the 
Ruins of Csesarea, upon the coast between Acre and 
Jafta(403), together with almost all the marble used in the 
decorations of his very sumptuous mosque. A beautiful 
fountain of white marble, close to the entrance of his 
palace, has also been constructed with materials from those 
ruins. 

We were, as usual, diligent in our inquiries, among the 
silversmiths of Acre, for medals and antique gems ; but 
could neither obtain nor hear of any. The most antient 
name of this city, akh, has been observed upon small bronze 
medals found in this country, but they are extremely rare; 
and as it was annexed to the government of Sidon, in the 
earliest periods, of its history, perhaps no silver coin¬ 
age of Ace ever existed. • Even the bronze medals are not 
found in our English cabinets ; 40 l). The Sidonian medals, 
although better known, are not common. There is one, of 
matchless beauty and perfection, in the Imperial Collection 
at Paris. Those of Ptolemai's have only been observed 
hi bronze: they exhibit the bearded head of Jupiter crowned 
with laurels, and, for reverse, a figure of Ceres, with the 
legend 
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A very extraordinary accident happened the third day 
after our arrival, which had like to have put an end to all 
our pursuits in this and every other part of the world. We 
had been in the morning to visit Iljezzar, and had passed 
the day in viewing the Bezesteu covered place for shops, 
very inferior to that of Constantinople or of Moscow), the 
Custom-house, and some other objeets of euriosity in the 
place. Bignor Bertecino, Interpreter to the Paeha, and the 
Imperial Consul, ^lr. Catafago, came to dine with us on 
board the Romulus.- In the evening we accompanied them 
ou shore, and took some colfee in the house of the Consul, 
where we were introduced to the ladies of his family. We 
were amused hy seeiug his wife, a very beautiful woman, 
sitting eross-legged by us upon the divan of his apartment, 
and smoking tobacco with a pipe six feet in length. Her 
eye-lashes, as well as those of all the other women, were 
' T 3 
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tinged witfe a black powder made of the sulpharet of anti* 
mony, and having; by no means a cleanly appearance, 
although considered as essential an addition to the decora¬ 
tions of a w oman of rank in Syria, as her ear-rings, or the 
golden cinctures of her ankles. Dark streaks were also 
penciled, from the corners of her eyes, along the temples. 
This eurious practice instantly brought to our recollection 
certain passages of Scripture, wherein mention is made of 
a custom among Oriental women of “ putting the eyes in 
painting-;” and which our English translators of the 
Bibie(405), unable to reconcile with their notions of a fe¬ 
male toilet, have rendered “ painting the face.” Whether 
the interesting conversation to which the observance of this 
eustom gave rise, or any other cause, prevented the Consul 
from informing us of an order of the Pacha, is now of no 
moment, but it was after the hour of eight when we left 
his hospitable mansion to return on board the Romulus; 
and Djezzar had decreed that no boat should pass the bar 
of the inner harbour after that hour. The crew of the long¬ 
boat were pulling stoutly for the ship, when, just as they 
were rowing beneath the tower of the battery that guards 
the inner harbour, a volley of large stones came like cannon- 
shot upon us from above, dashed the oars from the l ands of 
our sailors, and wounded three of them severely. It is very 
fortunate none of their brains were beat out, for some of the 
stones weighed several pounds. The cries of our wounded 
men gave us the first alarm, and presently another volley 
drove as back with all possible speed towards the shore. 
Not one of us who sat in the stern of the boat received any 
injury. Captain Culverhouse, and Mr. Louden, Purser of 
the Romulus, ran for the Consul: the rest of us rushed 
into the ground-floor of the watch-tower whence the attack 
proceeded : it was a kiud-of guard-room. Being the fore¬ 
most of the party, 1 observed a man in the very act of 
descending from the tower into this place, evidently in some 
agitation. Having seized him by the collar, a struggle en¬ 
sued : the other Arabs attempted to rescue him, and a gene¬ 
ral confusion prevailed, in the midst of whieh the Consul 
and Captain Culverhouse entered the place. It was some 
time before any order could he restored; our party were 
determined not to give up the culprit we had secured; but 
the Consul knowing him, and undertaking to he responsi¬ 
ble for his appearance when called for, we retired, ana went 
on board the Romulus. 
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Netft morning, word was brought to the ship, that unless 
the Captain went on shore, (lie man would be put to death. 
We aceompanied him to the Consul's house, and met the 
Pacha’s interpreter; but found that the whole was a fabri¬ 
cation ; no notice had been taken of the event, and Djezzar 
was yet ignorant of the circumstance. Upon this, Capt. 
Culverhouse returned to his ship ; and sent me to inform the 
Pacha, that he should be compelled to have recourse to other 
measures, if the insult offered to his majesty’s flag was not 
properly noticed; and that he would go no more on ghoro 
until this was done. Determined, therefore, that Djezzar 
should have due information of the outrage, 1 took w ith me 
the stones which were found in the long-boat, tied in a sack; 
one of the wounded sailors, aud a midshipman, beina; ordered 
to accompany me. Signor Bertoeino mot us upon the shore, 
assuring me that it was the hour when Djezzar always 
slept ; that it would be certain death to any one of his slaves 
who should wake him : and having earnestly entreated ma 
not to venture to the palace, he declined acting as interpre¬ 
ter. 1 resolved therefore, to make myself understood with¬ 
out his aid; and ascended tlie stairease of the Seraglio, 
towards the door of the apartment wherein Djezzar had 
always received us. This 1 found shut. The guards, 
mute, or w hispering, began their signs to us, as we advanced, 
not to make any noise. The young midshipman, however, 
as well as myself, began to knock at the door, and immedi¬ 
ately every one of the guards fled. It was some time before 
any notiee was taken of our summons ; but at length the 
door was opened by a skive, appointed, as we were after¬ 
wards informed, to*keep flies from the Pacha’s face during 
his sleep, aud who alway remained with him, in the outer 
apartment of his Cliarem, for this purpose, during the re¬ 
pose he took in the day. This mau, after putting his fin¬ 
ger to his lips, pushed us from the passage,saying, “ Heidu! 
heiila, JJjour J Hist! hist!” that is to say, “Begone, be- 
gone, infidel! Hush! hush!” Wccalled loudly for Ljezzar ; 
and presently heard the murmuring of the old Pacha’s 
voice in the inner apartment, somewhat milder than the 
growling of a bear roused from his repose, calling for his 
slave. As soon as he had been told thecause of the disturb¬ 
ance, he ordered us to be admitted. 1 presented myself 
foremost, with my saek of stones; and understanding enough’ 
of Arabic to comprehend him when he asked what was the 
matter untied the doth, and rolled them before him upon 
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the floor; shewing hini at the' same time, our seamaw’s bro¬ 
ken shins, ami wounded shoulder. Bertocino Was now loud¬ 
ly called for by the Pacha, and, of course, compelled to make 
his appearance; Djezzar making signs to me and to the 
young officer to remain seated by him until his interpreter 
arrived. As soon as Bertocino had placed himself, as usual,, 
upon his knees, by the Pacha’s side, and informed him the 
cause of our visit, an order was given to one of the atten¬ 
dants, to bring the Captain of the Guard’ instantly into 
Djezzar’s presence. This man came: it appeared that 
his absence from his post the preceding evening, had given 
occasion to the attack' made upon the long-boat; some of 
the fanatic Arabs thinking it a fine opportunity to strike a 
blow at a party of Infidels. Nothing could exceed the ex¬ 
pression of fury visible in Djezzar’s countenance at this in¬ 
telligence. It might have been said of him as of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, “ The form of his visage was changed.” Drawing 
his dagger, he beckoned the officer, as Bertocino trembling 
said to us, “ Now you will be satisfied!” u What,” said 
I, “ is he going to do?” “ To put to death that poor man,” 
added he : and scarcely were the words uttered, than I, 
more terrified than any of the party, caught hold of Djez¬ 
zar’s arm ; the midshipman adding his entreaties to mine; 
and every one of us earnestly supplicating pardon for the 
poor victim. AH we could obtain, was permission from the 
Pacha to have the punishment suspended until Captain Cul- 
verhouse was informed of the circumstance, who, coming on 
shore, saved the ldan’s life; but nothing could prevail upon 
Djezzar to grant him a free pardon. He was degraded 
from his rank as an officer, and we heard of him no more. 

The next morning, an Albanian General was ordered into 
the mountains, with a party of cavalry, to act against the 
Druses. Djezzar, who sent for us to inform us of this 
eircumstance, further told us, that he entertained some ap¬ 
prehensions on account of our journey to Jerusalem; but, 
said he, “ 1 have already sent messengers into the country* 
that every precaution may be used among the Chiefs in the 
villages.” He spoke also of the news he had received from 
Egypt, whereby he understood that the Vizier had retreated 
from before Cairo, on account of the plague. “ This con¬ 
duct,” said he, “ might be justifiable in a Christian General, 
hut it is disgraceful in a Turk(406).” He then informed 
us that upon Mount Carmel he had found several thousand 
large balls(407), and never could discover a cannon to fit 
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them; but that a peasant had found a field-piece, which 
Buonaparte had concealed previously to his leaving the 
country, capable of receiving every one of those balls. 
During this conversation, which lasted about an hour, inter¬ 
larded, on the part of Djezzar, with a more than ordinary 
allowance of aphorisms, truisms, and childish stories, he 
was occupied, as usual, in cutting paper into various shapes, 
such as those of coffee-pots, pipes, cannon, birds, and 
flowers. At last, his engineer coining to eonsult him con¬ 
cerning the improvements he imagined himself making in 
the fortifications of Aere, we took that opportunity to retire. 
Some notion may be formed of his talents in fortification, 
by simply relating the manner in which those works were 
carried on. He not only repaired the memorable breach 
caused by the French, and so ably defended by Sir Sidney 
Smith, but directed his engineers to attend solely to the 
place where the breach was effected, regardless of all that 
might be wanted elsewhere. “ Some persons,” said he, 
putting his finger to his forehead “ have a head for these 
matters, and some have not. Let us see whether or not 
Buonaparte will make a breach there again. A breach is a 
breach, and a wall is a wall!” 

The Bath of Acre is the finest and best built of any that 
we saw in the Turkish empire. We all bathed here, during 
our stay. Every kind of antique marble, together with large 
pillars of Egyptian granite, might be observed among tne 
materials of its construction. A great quantity of cotton 
is exported from this place. The country abounds in cat- 
tin. coni, olives, and linseed. In almost every town of 
Syria there is a fabric for the manufacture of soap; but 
every thing depends upon the will of the Faeba: the pro¬ 
duce of the land was exported, or not, as it pleased Djezzar, 
who cared very little for consequences. His avarice, it is 
true, prompted him to increase the income of his custom¬ 
houses, but his ignorance, as it was observed of him by 
Baron de Toll(407), prevented bis discovering, that “ spe¬ 
culations of reienue, when they strike at industry, cannot, 
for that reason, ever be calculated on any principles of com¬ 
merce.” 
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CHAPTER Xin. 


THE HOLY LAND—ACRE TO NAZARETH. 


Commencement of the Author’s Journey in the Holy Land- 
Camp of Djezzar Pacha’s Cavalry—Cavalcade for the 
Expedition—-Syrian Tents—River Belus — Plants— 
Shephamkr— Reception by the Agka — Grave of an 
Egyptian form — Plain of Zabulon —Sapphura, or Sep- 
phoris — Medals — Druses—State of Christianity in the 
Holy Land—Church of St. Joachim and St. Anne—Go¬ 
thic Remains—Discovery of Antient Pictures—Their 
probable Age—Country between Sephoury and Nazareth. 
—Dress of the Arabs — Alarm of the Plague — Naza¬ 
reth-— Condition of the Inhabitants — Fountain of the 
Virgin—Custom illustrating a Saying of our Saviour— 
Franciscan Convent—Pretended Miracle—Superstitions 
of the Country—Empress Helena—Other Objects of Re¬ 
verence in Nazareth —Mensa Christ!— Environs of the 
Town—Ordinary Penance of Travellers in the Holy 
Land. ' 

U PON the third of July, we began our journey to Jeru¬ 
salem ; intending first to visit all those places in Gali¬ 
lee rendered remarkable by the life and actions of Jesus 
Christ. W e left Acre(408), by the southern gate of the 
city, at four o’clock p. m.( 409). Jt would be curious, to 
ascertain when this place obtained a name so near to its 
antfent appellation, after bearing that of Ptolemais, not 
only down to the time of Strabo(AlO), but to that of Pliny, 
who also calls it Colonia Cluiulii ^41 1 J. Jt is moreover 
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named PfolemaYs in the history of the actions of the holy 
Apostles, wherein mention is made of the vigit paid to it by 
St. Paul and his companions, during their voyage from 
Tyre to Caesarea(412). The Editor of the Oxfora edition 
of Strabo affirms that it regained its antient name under the 
Mnhomctans(4l3). Ammianus Marcellinus(4l4), as cited 
by Maundrell(413), bests explains the cause; by saying, 
that “ the Greek and Roman names of places never toolc 
amongst the natives of this country.” It is therefore most 

f srobaole that it always retained its original Oriental appel- 
ation among the natives of Syria; and that the word 
“ Ptolema'is ,” used by Greek and Roman writers, and found 
upon medals of the city, struck after it was a Roman colony, 
was never adopted by the indigenous inhabitants of the 
country. 

In the light sandy s.oil, containing a mixture of black 
vegetable earth, which lies near the town, we observed 
plantations of water-melons, pumpkins, and a little corn; 
also abundance of cattle. We continued along the sea-shore 
until we arrived at the camp of Djezzar’s cavalry. The 
Pacha had fixed upon this place, as a point of rendezvous 
for mustering our parly. We found our whole force to 
consist of twenty-three armed persons on horseback, with 
two camels laden,—a cavaleade which the turbulent state 
of the country at this time rendered absolutely necessary 
for our security. The individuals composing it were, Cap¬ 
tain Culverhouse, of the- Romulus frigate; Mr. Loudon, 
parser of the same ship; Mr. Catafago, the Imperial Con¬ 
sul ; Signor Bertocino, interpreter to the Pacha; the Captain 
of Djezzar’s Body Guard; ten Arab soldiers of his cavalry; 
the Cockswain of the Captain’s barge; two servants; two 
Arab grooms belonging to Djezzar’s stables; Antonio Manu- 
raki, our own faithful interpreter; Mr. Crippsand 
the Author of these Travels. This number was soon aug¬ 
mented by pilgrims from the different places we passed 
through, desirous of an escort to Jerusalem; so that at last 
we formed a redoubtable earavan. In viewing the camps 
of the country, we were struck by the resemblance between 
the ordinary tents of European aripies, and those used by 
Arabs in this part of Asia. Perhaps there is no art of man 
more antient than that of constructing these temporary habi¬ 
tations ; but although simplicity may be supposed their uni¬ 
versal characteristic, they are by no means uniformly fash¬ 
ioned among different nations. A variety of climate neco$~ 
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sarily modifies the mode of their construction. The conic 
dwelling of the Laplander is not shaped after a model bor¬ 
rowed from the wandering hordes of Tartary ; nor does the 
lodging place of a Calmuck resemble the wide-spreading 
airy’pavilions of Syria. To what then can be owing the 
similitude which exists, in this respect, between a tribe of 
Arabs and the inhabitants of Europe; unless the latter 
derived the luxury and the elegance of their tents, as thej 
did so many other of their refinements, from the inhabi¬ 
tants of this country, in the time of the Crusades ? Where 
customs are beheld as they existed during the first ages of 
the world, there is little reason to believe the manner of 
building this kind of dwelling has undergone any material 
alteration. The tent of an Arab Chief, in all probability, 
exhibits, at this day, an accurate representation of the 
Hebrew Shapheer(4i±6), or regal pavilion of the Land of 
Canaan : its Asiatic form, and the nature of its materials, 
render it peculiarly adapted to the temperature of a Syrian 
climate: but viewing it in northern countries, where it 
.appears rather as an article of elegance and of luxury, than 
of comfort or of utility, we can perhaps only explain the 
history of its introduction by reference to events, which, 
for more than two centuries, enabled the inhabitants of 
such distant countries to maintain an intercourse with each’ 
other. 

In the beginning of onr journey, several of the escort 
amused us by an exhibition of the favourite exercise called 
Ejirit(4>l7) : also by an equestrian sport, resembling a game 
called “ Prisoner’s Base” in England. In the plain near 
Acre we passed a small conical hill, whereon we observed 
a ruin ana several eaverns: this answers to the situation 
assigned by. Josephus for the Sepulchre, of Memnon(418). 
We crossed the sandy bed of the River Belus, near its mouth, 
where the stream is shallow enough to allow of its being 
forded on horseback: here, it is said, Hercules found the 
plant Colocasia, which effected the cure- of liis wonuds. 
According to Pliny, the discovery of the art of making glass 
was made by some mariners who were boiling a kettle upon 
the sand of this river(419): it continued for ages to supply 
not only the manufactories of Sidon(420), but all other 
places, with materials fo. thatpurpose(42l). Vessels from 
Italy continued to remove it, for the glass-houses of Venice 
and Genoa, so late as the middle or the seventeenth cen- 
tury(422). It seemed to us to be muddy, and mixed with 
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▼anon* impurities: we afterwards regretted that we did 
hot collect a portion, in order to examine whether it natu¬ 
rally contains an alkali. There is an air of something 
strained in the addition made to the story, concerning the 
Phoenician mariners, of the blocks of nitre used as props 
for their caldron : Pliny may have added this himself, by 
way of accounting for the accident that followed. Farther 
toward the south, in the east corner of the Bay of Acre, 
flows “ that antient river, the River R'ishon(423),” a more 
considerable stream than this of Belus. Nothing else was 
observed in this afternoon’s journey,excepting a well, where 
the Arabs insisted upon halting, to prepare their coffee. 
Shepherds appeared in the plain, with numerous droves of 
cattle; consisting of oxen, sheep, and goats. As evening 
drew on, we reached the foot of a hill, where the village of 
Shefhamf,b( 424 ) is situated. It is visible in the prospect 
from Acre, and stands upon the western declivity of a ridge 
Of eminences, rising one above another, in a continuods 
series, from Libanus to Carmel. The land, uncultivated 
as it almost everywhere appeared in Djezzar’s dominions, 
was redundantly fertile, and much covered with a plant 
exhibiting large blossoms of aggregated white flowers, 

' resembling those of the wild parsfey: I believe it to have 
been the Cuchrys IAhanotis. Of all the plants we noticed 
during our journey, this is the only one we neglected to add 
to our Herbarium, from the absurd notion that what appear¬ 
ed so common might be had any where, and at any time. 
It disappeared w hen our distance from the sea was much 
increased. The variety and beauty of the different species 
of Carditits, or Thistle, in this country, are well worth 
notice ; a never-failing indication of rich soil in any land, 
hut here manifesting the truth of Jacob’s prophecy, who 
foretold the “ fatness of the bread of Asher,” aud the 
“ royal dainties” of his territory(425). We observed one 
in particular, whose purple heaa covered all the inland 
parts of Palestine with its gorgeous hue. After we had 
quitted the valley, and ascended the hill, we arrived about 
eight r. m. at the Agha’s mansion, the Chief of the village. 
Being conducted up a rude flight of steps to the top of tne 
house, wc found, upon the flat roof, the Agha of Shefha- 
mer seated upon a carpet; mats being spread before him, 
for our reception. Djezzar had despatched couriers to the 
Agha* and Sheiks in all places where we were instructed 
to halt, that provisions might be ready, as for himself, when 
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we arrived. Without this precaution, a large party would 
be in danger of starving. The peasants of the country aye 
woefully oppressed; and what little they have would be 
carefully concealed, unless extorted from them by the iron 
rod of such a tyrant as Djezzar. Judging by the .appear¬ 
ance our supper presented, a stranger might have fancied 
himself in a land of abundance. They brought boiled 
chickens, eggs, boiled rice, and bread; this last article, 
being made"into thin cakes, is either dried in the sun, or 
baked upon hot stojies(426). They prepare it fresh for 
every meal. Wine, as aforbidden beverage, was not offered 
to us. We supped upon the roof, as we sat; and were 
somewhat surprised in being told w r e were to sleep there 
. Iso. This the Agha said would be necessary, in order to 
avoid the fleas; bat they swarmed in sufficient number to 
keep the whole party sleepless, and quite in torment, during 
rhe few hours we allotted to a vain expectation of repose. 
The lapse of ,a.century has not effected the smallest change 
in the manners of the inhabitants of this country, as ap¬ 
pears by the accounts earlier travellers have given of the 
accommodations they obtained. Bishop Pocoeke’s descrip¬ 
tion of his lodging at Tiberias exactly corresponds with 
that of our reception here(427). A wickershed, or hovel, 
upon one side of the roof, was found capable of containing 
six of us : the rest extended themselves, in the open air, 
upon the stuccoed roof, and perhaps, on that account, were 
somewhat further removed from the centre of the swann of 
vermin; our situation being, literally, a. focus, or point of 
concourse. 

At three o’clock we roused all the party, and were on 
J.orsebaek a little before four. We could discern the town 
of Acre, and the Romulus frigate at anchor, very distinctly 
/'-om this place. In a cemetery hard by, we noticed a grave, 
so constructed as to. resemble an Egyptian mummy: it was 
plastered over, and afterwards a face and feet had been 
painted upon the heap, like those pictured upon the 
eases wherein mummies are deposited. After leaving 
Shefbamer, the mountainous territory begins, and the road 
winds among valleys covered with beautiful trees. Passing 
these hills, we entered that part of Galilee which belonged 
to the tribe of Zaliulon; whence, according to the triumphal 
song of Deborah and Barak, issued to the battle against 
Sisera, “ they that handled the pen of the writer .’’ The 
scenery is, to the full, as delightful as in tlie rich vales upon 
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the south of the Crimea: it reminded us of the finest parts 
of Kent and Surrey. The soil, although stony, is exceed¬ 
ingly rich, hut now entirely neglected. That a man so ava¬ 
ricious as Djezzar could not discern the bad policy of his 
inode of government, was somewhat extraordinary. His 
territories were uncultivated, because he annihilated all the 
hopes of industry; but had it pleased him to encourage the 
labours of the husbandman, he might have been in posses¬ 
sion of more wealth and power than any Pacha in the 
Grand Signior’s dominions. The delightful plain of Zabu- 
lon appeared everywhere covered with spontaneous vegeta¬ 
tion, nourishing in the wildest exuberance. The same 
proof of its fertility is given by other travellers (429). As 
we proceeded across this plain, a eastle, once the acropolis 
of the city of Safphuha^429), appeared upon a hill, dis¬ 
tant from Shefhainer about seven miles. Its name is still 

£ reserved, in the appellation of a miserable village, called 
kphoury. An antient aqueduct, which conveyed water to 
the city, now serves to supply several small mills. We 
were told, that the French had been quartered in all these 
villages; that their eondnet had rendered the name of a 
Frenchman, once odious, very popular among the Arabs; 
that they paid punctually for every thing they required; 
and left behind them notions, concerning the despotic tyran¬ 
ny of the Turks, which the Government of that country 
will not find ii easy to eradicate. We ascended the hiii to 
the village ; and found the sun’s rays, even at this early hour 
of the morning, almost insupportable. If we had not 
adopted the precaution of carrying umbrellas, it would 
have been impossible to continue the journey. The Cactus 
Ficus-Indicus , or Prickly Pear, which grows to a prodi¬ 
gious size in the Holy Land, as in Egypt, where it is used 
as a fence for the hedges of inclosures, sprouted luxuriantly 
among the rocks, displaying its gaudy yellow blossoms, 
amidst thorns, defying all human approach(430). We 
afterwards saw this plant, with a stem, or trunk, as large 
as the main-mast of a frigate. It produces a delicious 
cooling fruit, which becomes ripe towards the end of July, 
and is then sold in all the markets of the country. 

Sapphuka, or Sepphoris, now Sepkoury, was once the 
chief city and bulwark of Galilee(431). The remains of 
its fortifications exhibited to us an existing work of Herod, 
who, after its destruction by Varus, not only rebuilt and 
fortified it, but made it the chief city of hie tetrarchy(432). 
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Here was held one of the five Sanhedrims of Judsea(433). 
Its inhabitants often revolted against the Romans(434). It 
was so advantageously situated for defence, that it was 
deemed impregnable. In later ages, it bore the name ol' 
I)ioccesarea(43o). Josephus relates, that the inhabitants 
of Sepphoris amieably entreated Vespasian, when he arrived 
in Ptolemai's(436). Harduin commemorates medals of the 
city, eoined afterwards, under the Romans, in the reigns of 
Doinitian and of Trajan (437). We were not fortunate, in 
our seareh for medals, either here, or in any other part of 
the Holy Land; and, speaking generally of the country, 
these antiquities are so exceedingly rare, that the peasants 
seemed unacquainted with the objects of our enquiry, 
This was not the ease among the Arabs in Egypt, nor in any 
part of Greece. It is true the French had preceded us, and 
they might have carried off the few which had of late years 
been discovered; but they had weightier matters to con¬ 
sider, and the inhabitants among whom we made our inquiry 
did not mention having supplied them with any reliques of 
this kind. When we arrived in the village, we were invited 
to visit the House of St. Jhitte. The proposal surprised us, 
coming from persons in the Arab dress; but we afterwards 
found that the inhabitants of Galilee, and of the Holy Land 
in general, are as often Christians as they are Mahometans; 
indeed they sometimes ccisider themseives equally follow-, 
ers of Maliomet told of Christ. The Druses, concerning 
whom, notwithstanding the detailed account published by 
Nieljuhr(438).and by Volney(43B), we have never received 
due historical information, worship Jonas, the Prophets, 
and Mahomet. They have also Pagan rites; and some 
among them certainly offer their highest adoration to a 
calf (440). This account of their religion we received from 
a sensible and well-informed member of their own commu¬ 
nity. The worship of the ealf is accounted for, in their 
Egyptian origin(44l), the remains of superstition, equally 
antient, being still retained in that country. Although the 
vicinity of Mount Libanus may be considered as the resi¬ 
dence of the main horde of this people, stragglers, and 
detached parties of them, may be found in every part of 
the. Holy Land. The inhabitants of Sephoury are gene¬ 
rally Maronites(442); yet even here we found some Druses. 
Those of Nazareth are Greeks, Maronites, and Catholics. 
Cana of Galilee is tenanted by Greeks only; so is the town 
of Tiberias. In Jerusalem there are sects of every denem* 
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ination, and, perhaps, of almost every religion upon earth. 
As to those who call themselves Christians, in opposition 
to the Moslems, we found them divided into sects, with 
whose distinctions we were often unacquainted. It is said 
there are no Lutherans; and if we add, that, under the 
name of Christianity, every degrading superstition and 
profane rite, equally remote from the enlightened tenets of 
the Gospel, and the dignity of human nature, are professed 
and tolerated, we shall afford a true picture of the state of 
society in this country. The cause may be easily assigned. 
The pure Gospel of Christ, everywhere the herald of civi¬ 
lization and of science, is almost as little known in the 
Holy Land as in Caiiphornia or New Holland. A series 
o legendary traditions, mingled with remains of Judaism, 
anti the wretched phantasies of illiterate ascetics, may now 
and then exhibit a glimmering of heavenly light; but if we 
seek for the blessed effects of Christianity in the Land of 
Canaan, we must look for that period, when “ the desert 
shall blossom as.lhe rose, and the wilderness become a fruit¬ 
ful field.” For this reason we had early resolved to make 
the sacred Scriptures our only guide throughout this inter¬ 
esting territory ; and the delight afforded by the internal 
evidences of truth, in every instance where their fidelity of 
description was proved by a comparison with existing docu¬ 
ments, surpassed even all that we had anticipated(443). 
Such extraordinary instances of coincidence, even with the 
customs of the country as they are now exhibited, and so 
many wonderful Examples of illustration afforded by con¬ 
trasting the simple narrative with the appearances present¬ 
ed, made us only regret the shortness of our time, and the 
limited sphere of our abilities for the comparison. When 
the original Compiler(444) of “ Observations on various 
Passages of Scripture” undertook to place them in a new 
light, and to explain their meaning by relations incidently 
mentioned in books of Voyages and Travels into the East, 
he was struck by communications the Authors of those books 
were themselves not aware of having made; and, it is pos¬ 
sible, his Commentators may discern similarinstanees in the 
brief record of our journey. But if the Travellers who 
have visiteil this country (and many of them were men of 
more than ordinary talents) had been allowed full leisure 
for the inquiry, or had merely stated what they might have 
derived solely from a view of the country, abstracted from 
the consideration and detail of the l&mentable'tnoinmery 
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whereby the monies in all the Convents have gratified the 
credulity of every traveller for so many centuries* and 
which in their subsequent relations they seem to have copied 
from each other, we should liave had the means of eluci¬ 
dating the Sacred Writings, perhaps in every instance, 
where the meaning has been “ not determinable by the me¬ 
thods commonly used by learned men (4-15 V’ 

The House of St. Anne, at Sephoury, presented us with 
the commencement of that superstitious trumpery,'which* 
for a long time, hasConstituted the chief object of devotion 
tuul of pilgrimage in the Holy Land, and of which we had 
afterwards instances .without number(446). A tradition 
prevails that St. Joachim and the Mother of the Virgin 
Mary resided at this place: accordingly, some pious agent 
of Constantine the First erected over the spot where the 
monks fancied their house had stood, or, what is more likely* 
over what they vouched for being the house itself, a most 
magnificent church. The remaius of this sanctuary were 
what we had been invited to see ; and these now bear the 
name of the house I have mentioned. The visit was, how¬ 
ever attended by circumstances which may possibly interest 
the Reader more than the cause of it will induce him to 
imagine. 

We were conducted to the ruins of a stately Gothia 
edifice, which seems to have been one of the finest struc¬ 
tures in the Holy Land. Here we entered, beneath lofty 
massive arches of stone. The roof of the building was of 
the same materials. The- arehes are placed at the inter¬ 
section of a Greek cross, and originally supported a dome 
ora tower: their appearance is highly picturesque, and they 
exhibit the grandeur of a noble style of architecture. Broken 
columns of granite and marble are scattered among the walls, 
and these prove liow richly it was decorated. We measured 
the capital of a pillar of the order commonly called Tuscan, 
which we found lying against a pillar of granite. The top 
of this formed a square of three feet. One- aisle of this 
building is yet entire; at the eastern extremity whereof a 
small temporary altar had been recently constructed by the 
piety of pilgrims: it consisted of loose materials, ana was 
of very modern date. Some fragments of the original 
decorations of the church had been gathered from the 
ruins, and laid upon this altar; and, although it was 
open to every approach, even Mahometans had abstained 
from violating the sacred deposit. We were less scrupu- 
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lorn ; for among these, to our very great surprize, we 
noticed an antient Painting, executeo after the manner 
of the pictures worshipped in Russia, upon a square 
pieee of wood, about half an inch in thickness. The pic¬ 
ture, split through the middle, consisted of two pieces: 
these, placed one upon the other, lay, covered with dust 
and cobwebs, upon the altar. From its appearance, it was 
evident that it had been found near the spot, the dirt not 
having been removed; and that the same piety, which had 
been shewn in eollecting together the other seraps, had 
also induced some person to place it upon the altar, as a 
relique. Ilow long it had remained there could not be 
ascertained; but in all probability it bad lately been 
deposited, because the cattle, coming into this place, might 
have disturbed it; and the Moslems, from their detestation 
of every pictured representation of the human form, would 
have destroyed it, the instant it was perceived bv them. 
We therefore inquired for the person to whom this place 
principally belonged. An Arab came, who told us the 
picture had been found in moving a heap of rubbish belong¬ 
ing to the church ; and that there were others like it, 
which were discovered in clearing some stones and mortar 
out of an old vaulted lumber-room belonging to the build¬ 
ing, where certain of the villagers had since been accus¬ 
tomed to keep their plaster bee-hives(447) and working 
utensils. To this place he conducted us. It was near the 
altar. The Arab opened it for us ; and there, in the midst 
of bee-hives, implements of husbandry, and other lumber, 
we found two pictures upon wood, of the same kind, almost 
entire, but in the condition which might be expected from 
the manner of their discovery. Of tiiese curious reliques, 
highly interesting, from the circnmstances of their origin, 
and their great antiquity, as specimens of the art of paint¬ 
ing, a more particular description will now be given. 

I’he first, namely, that which was found in two pieces 
upon the altar(448), represents the interior of an apart¬ 
ment, with a man and woman seated at their supper-table. 
The marks of age are strongly deliueated in the features of 
these two personages. A young female is represented as 
coming into the house, and approaching the table in haste, 
to communicate intelligence. Her left hand, elevated, points 
towards heaven. A circular symbol of sanctity surrounds 
the heads of all of them ; and the picture, according to the 
most antient style of painting, is executed upon a golden 
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back-ground. The subject seems evidently the Salutation 
of Elizabeth by the Virgin, in the house of Zaeharias(449). 
Upon the table appears a flagon, some radishes, and other 
articles of food. Elizabeth is represented holding a cop 
half filled with red wine, and the Virgin’s right hand rests 
upon a loaf of bread(450). A chandelier, with lighted can¬ 
dles, hangs from the ceiling ; and, what is more remarka¬ 
ble, the Fleur de Lis, as an ornament, appears among the 
decorations of the apartment. The form of the chalice in the 
hand of Elizabeth, added to the circumstance of the chan¬ 
delier, give to this picture an air of less antiquity than 
seems to characterize the second, which we found in the 
vaulted chamber, near the altar ; although these afford no 
document whereby its age may be determined. Candela¬ 
bra, nearly of the same form, were in use at a very early 
period, as we learn from the remains of such antiquities in 
bronze; and the Lily(451), as a symbol of Christianity, 
has been found upon religious pictures as long as any spe¬ 
cimens of the art of painting have been known, which bear 
reference to the higtory of the church. The wood of the 
syeamore was used for the backs of all these pictures? and 
to this their preservation may be attributed; as the syca¬ 
more is never attacked by worms, and is known to endure, 
unaltered, for a very considerable time. Indeed, the Arabs 
maintain that it is not, in any degree, liable to decay. 

The second exhibits a more antient style of painting: 
it is a picture of the Virgin, bearing, in swaddling-clothes, 
the Infant Jesus. The style of it exactly resembles those 
eurious specimens of the art which are found in the churches 
of Russia 5 excepting, that it has an Arabic, instead of a 
Greek, inscription. This picture, as well as the former, 
is painted according to the mode prescribed by Theophilus, 
in his chapter “Zfe Tabulis Mtarium (452)which alone 
affords satisfactory proof of its great antiquity. The col¬ 
ours were applied to a priming of chalk upon doth previ¬ 
ously stretched over a wooden tablet, and covered with a 
superficeies of gluten or size. The Arabic inscription, 
placed in the upper part of the picture, consists only of 
these words: 


MARY THE VIRGIN. 
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The third picture is, perhaps, of more modern origin 
tliun either of the others, because it is painted upon paper 
made of cotton, or silk rags, which has been also attached 
to a tablet of sycamore wood. This is evidently a repre¬ 
sentation of the Virgin Mary and the Child of Jesus, 
although the words “ THE • HOLY,” in Arabic, are all 
that can be read for its illustration ; what followed having, 
been effaced. Three lilies are painted above the head of 
the Infant Messiah ; and where the paint has wholly dis¬ 
appeared, in consequence of the injuries it has sustained, an 
Arabic manuscript is disclosed, whereon the picture was 
painted. This manuscript is nothing more than a leaf 
torn from an old copy book : the same line occurs repeatt 
edly from the top of the page to the bottom; and contains 
this aphorism : 

THE UNBELIEVER HATH WALKED IN THE 
WAV OF SIN. 

Whatsoever may have been the antiquity of these early 
specimens of the art of painting, it is probable that they 
existed long prior to its introduction into Italy : since they 
seem evidently of an earlier date than the destruction of 
the ehuieh, beneath whose ruins they were buried, and 
among whieh they were recently discovered. No value 
was set upon them : they were not esteemed by the Arabs 
in whose possession they were found, although some 
Christian pilgrim had placed the two fragments belonging 
to one of them upon the rude altar which his predecessors 
had constructed from the former materials of the building. 
Not the smallest objection was made to tbeir removal} 
so, having bestowed a trifle upon the Mahometan tenant of 
the bee-hive repository, we took them into safer custody. 
The engraved representation is taken from that whieh was 
first described(453). 

Among the various authors who have mentioned Sephou- 
ry, no intelligence is given of the church in its entire state ; 
this is the more remarkable, as >t " as certainly one of the 
stateliest edifices in the Holy Land. Quaresmius, who 
published in the seventeenth century a copious and elabo¬ 
rate description pf the Holy Land(464), has afforded the 
only existing document concerning the form of its building; 
but* his account is avowedly derived from a survey of its 
ruins. Speaking of the city, he expresses himself to the 
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following effect[455] : u It-now exhibits a seene of ruin 
and desolation, consisting only of peasants’ habitations, 
and sufficiently manifests, in its remains, the splendor of 
the antient city. Considered as the native place of Joachim 
and Anna, the parents of the Virgin, it is renowned, and 
worthy of being visited. Upon the spot where the house 
of Joachim stood, a conspicuous sanctuary, built with 
square stones, was afterwards erected. It had two rows of 
pillars, by which the vault of the triple nave was suppor¬ 
ted. At the upper end were three chapels ; now appro¬ 
priated to the dwellings of the (drafts) Moors.” From 
the allusion here made to the nave and side aislies, it 
is evident Quaresmius believed its form to have been 
differenf from that of a Greek cross : yet the four ar¬ 
ches of the eentre and the dome they originally sup¬ 
ported rather denote this style of architecture. The date 
of its construction is incidently afforded by a passage m 
Epiplianius(4563, in the account given by him of one Jose- 
]>hus, a native of Tiberias, who was authorized by Con¬ 
stantine to erect this and other edifices of a similar nature, 
in the Holy Land. Epiphanius relates, that he built the 
churches of Tiberias, Dioccmarea, and Capernaum ; and 
Hiocsesarea was one of the names given to Sepphoris[467]. 
This happened towards the end of the life of Constantine > 
therefore the church of Sepphoris was erected before the ; 
middle of the fourth century. “ There was,” says he[458], 
“ among them, one Jpsephus, not the antient writer ana 
historian of that name, but a native of Tiberias, contempo¬ 
rary with the late Emperor, Constantine the Elder, who 
obtained from that sovereign the rank of Count, and was 
empowered to build a church to Christ in Tiberias, and in 
Diocsesarea, and in Capernaum, and in other cities.” 

The sera of its destruotion may be referred to that of the 
city, in the middle of the fourth century, as mentioned by 
Rdand[459], upon' the authority of Theophanes[460l. 
Phoeas describes the city as totally ruined, without exhib¬ 
iting a trace of its original splendor[464]. Brocard, Brei- 
denbach, Adrichomius, and even William of Tyre [who so 
often introduces an allusion to Seplioury, in mentioning its 
celebrated fountain[462] are silent as to the existence of 
this magnificent structure ; although all of them notice 
the tradition concerning St. Joachim and St. Anne. Ma* 
rinus Sanutus, in his brief account of the city, notieea the 
great beauty of its fortress[463], but is also silent concern- 
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iug the temple. It ig only as we approach nearer to our 
own times, that these stately remains obtain any notice in 
the writings of travellers visiting the Holy Land. Doub- 
dan is perhaps the first person by whom they have been 
mentioned. He passed through Sephonry in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, but was prevented halting, in con¬ 
sequence of the evil disposition of the inhabitants towards 
the Christians[464]. As no author more patiently, or 
more faithfully, concentrated the evidences of former wri¬ 
ters, if any document had existed upon the subject, it would 
at least have had a reference in Doubdan’s valuable work : 
he contents himself however, with barely mentioning the 
desolated condition of the town, and the ruins of its 
ehurch[46Sl. Egmont and Heyman found the vaulted part 
of the building, facing the east, entire[466] ; and it has 
sustained no alteration since their time. Maundrell[467], 
Hasselquist[468], and Poeocke[469], allude slightly to its 
remains. In this survey, it is not easy to account for the 
disregard shewn to a monument of antiquity, highly inter¬ 
esting, from its title to consideration in the "history of 
antient architecture ; or to the city of which it was the 
pride onee renowned as the metropolis of Galilee. 

Here, protected by the stone roof of the building from the 
seorehing rays of the sun, all our party were assembled, 
and breakfasted upon unleavened bread, in thin cakes, ser¬ 
ved hot, with fowls, eggs, and milk, both sweet and sour. 
Surrounded by so many objects, causing the events of ages 
to crowd upon the memory, we would gladly have reposed 
a longer time. We dreaded a second trial of the intense 
heat "to which we had been exposed ; but Nazareth was 
only five miles distant, and we had resolved to halt there for 
the remainder of the day and night. Full of curiosity to 
see a place so memorable, we therefore abandoned our 
interesting asylum in Sepboury, and once more encountered 
a Galiltean gun. Our journey led us over a hilly and 
stony tract of land, having no resemblance to the deep and 
rich soil we had before passed. The rock consisted of a hard 
compact limestone. Hassclquist relates, that it is a contin¬ 
uation of a species of territory peculiar to the same meri¬ 
dian through several countries.[470]. He found here the 
same plants which he had seen in Judea; and these, he 
says, were not common elsewhere. Among the more rare, 
he mentions the Kali fruticosum. Hereabouts we found 
that curious plant, the Hedysarum JHAagil[ 471], together 
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with the Psofalea Palcestina of Linnteus, anti a new species 
of Pink^-17‘2}. This last, from the interesting circumstance 
of its locality, we have named Dianthus Nazarjeus. 
About a mile to the south-east of Sephoury, is the cele¬ 
brated fountain so often mentioned in the history of the 
Crusades[472]. The dress of the Arabs, in this part of 
the Holy Lana, and indeed throughout all 8yria, is simple 
and uniform : it consists of a blue shirt, descending below 
the knees, the legs and feet being exposed, or the latter 
sometimes covered with the antient cothurnus, or bus- 
kin(475). A cloak is worn, of very coarse and heavy 
caniel’s-hair cloth, almost universally decorated with broad 
black-and-white stripes, passing vertically down the back : 
this is of one square piece, with holes for the arms: it has 
a seam'down the back. Made without this seam, it is con¬ 
sidered of greater value. Here, then, we perhaps beheld 
the form and materials of our Saviour’s garment, for which 
the soldiers cast lots ; being “ without seam, woven from the 
top throughout .” It was the most antient dress of the in¬ 
habitants of this country. Upon their heads they now 
wear a small turban, (or dirty rag, like a coarse handker¬ 
chief, bound across the temples,) one corner of which gene¬ 
rally hangs down ; and this, by way of distinction, is some¬ 
times fringed with strings, in knots. The Arab women 
are not so often concealed from view as in other parts of 
Turkey: we had often seen them in Acre. They render 
their persons as hideous and disgusting as any barbarians 
of the South Seas: their bodies are covered with a long 
blue shift; but their breasts are exposed; and these, resem¬ 
bling nothing human, extend to an extraordinary length. 
Upon their heads they wear two handkerchiefs; one as 
a hood, and the other bound over it, as a fillet across the 
temples. Just above the right nostril they place a small 
button, sometimes studded with pearl, a piece of glass, or 
any other glittering substance: this is fastened by a plug 
thrust through the cartilage of the nose. Sometimes they 
have the cartilaginous separation between the nostrils 
bored for a ring, as largts as those ordinarily used in Europe 
for hanging curtains; and this, pendant on the upper lip, 
covers the mouth; so that, in order to eat, it is necessary 
to raise it. Their faces, hands, and arms, are tattooed, aud 
covered with hideous scars ; their eye-lashes ami eyes being 
always painted, or rather dir ted, with some dingy black 
or blue powder. Their lips are dyed of a deep- and 
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dusky blue, &<t if they, had been eating, blackberries. 
Their teeth are jet black ; their nails and lingers brick.red; 
their wrists, as well as their ankles, are laden with large 
inetal cinctures, studded with sharp pyramidal knobs and 
bits of glass. Very ponderous rings are also placed in 
their ears; so that altogether it might be imagined some 
e\ il daemon had employed the whole of his ingenuity to 
maim and disfigure the loveliest work of the creation. 
In viewing these women, we may form some notion of the 
object beheld by the Chevalier D’Arvieu&[475], when 
Jfyche, wife of Hassan the Majorcan slave, for the first 
time condescended to unveil herself before him : only there 
was this difference, to heighten the effect of such a disclo¬ 
sure, that Hyche , with all the characteristic decorations of 
an Arabian female, was moreover a negress. 

About half way between Sephoury and Nazareth, as we 
ascended a hill, two very singular figures met us on horse¬ 
back, exciting no inconsiderable mirth among the English 
lhembers of our caravan, in spite of all their endeavours to 
suppress it. These were, the worthy Superiors of the 
Franoiscan Monastery in Nazareth; two meagre little men, 
in long black cassocks, having hats upon their heads of the 
size of an ordinary umbrella. It is impossible to give an 
idea of the ludicrous appearance they made, sitting beneath 
these enormous hats, with their knees quite up to their 
chins, as they descended the hill towards us. They had 
beeh informed of our approach by a party of Arabs, who 
had proceeded, by a different road, with our camels of 
burthen, and were therefore kindly coining to meet us. 
They soon converted our mirth into gravity, by informing 
us, that the plague raged, with considerable fury, both in 
their conveut, and in the town; but as the principal 
danger was said to be in the convent, our curiosity super¬ 
seded all apprehension, 'and we resolved to pass the night 
in one of the houses of the place. These monks informed 
us, that, provided we were cautious in avoiding contact 
with suspected persons, we might safely venture: we 
therefore began, by keeping them at such a distance as 
might prevent any communication of the disorder from 
their persons. The younger of the two, perceiving this, 
observed, that when we hiS been longer in the country, we 
should lay aside our fears, and perhaps fall into the oppo¬ 
site extreme, by becoming too indifferent as to the eliauce 
of contagion. They said they visited the sick from the 
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moment of their being attacked; received them into the 
convent; and administered to their necessities; alwa 
carefully abstaining from the touch of their diseased p 
tients[476]. The force of imagination is said to have grei 
influence, either in avoiding or m contracting this disordei 
those who give way to any great degree of alarm being tf 
most liable to its attack; while predestinarian Moslem 
armed with a powerful faith that nothing can acceli 
rate or retard the fixed decrees of Providence, pass unhm 
through the midst of contagion[477]. Certainly, the d&nge 
is not so great as it is generally believed to be. The rumou 
prevalent in the neighbourhood of Asiatic towns, where th 
plague exists, of the number carried off by the disorder, i 
always false; and this gaining strength, as it proceeds t 
any distance, causes the accounts which are published in th 
gazettes of Europe, of whole cities being thereby depopu 
Fated. The towns of the Holy Land are, it is true, oftei 
emptied of their inhabitants, who retire in tents to the envj 
rons when the plague is rife; but they quickly return agaii 
to their habitations, when the alarm subsides. A travellej 
in these countries will do well to be mindful of this; because 
were he to halt or turn back upon the event of every 
rumour of this nature, he would soon find his journey 
altogether impracticable. We had reason to regret that 
we were thus prevented from visiting Baffa in the Isle ol 
Cyprus. In a subsequent part of our travels, we were often 
liable to exaggerated reports concerning the plague. They 
are something like the stories of banditti, in many European 
mountains inhabited by a race of shepherds as harmless as 
the flocks they tend. The case is certainly somewhat dif¬ 
ferent in Asia, especially in the Holy Land, where banditti 
are no insubstantial phantoms, that vanish whenever they 
are approached. The traveller in this country must pass 
“ the tents of Kedar, and the hills of the robbers.” So it 
is concerning the plague; he will sometimes find the reality, 
although it be inadequate to the rumour, We visited several 
places where the inhabitants were said to die by hundreds 
in a day; but not an individual of our party, which was 
often numerous, experienced in any degree the conse¬ 
quences of contagion. The French, from their extreme 
carelessness, were often attacked by it, and as often eured, 
The members of the medieal staff, belonging to their army 
in Egypt, seemed te consider it as a malignant, and then 
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fore dangerous fever ; but with proper precaution, by no 
means fatal. 

The rest of this short journey, like the preceding part 
of it, was over sterile limestone, principally ascending, 
until we entered a narrow defile between the hills. This, 
suddenly opening towards our right, presented us with a 
view of the small town or village[4781 of Nazareth, situ¬ 
ated upon the side of a barren roeky elevation, facing the 
east, and commanding a long valley. Throughout the do¬ 
minion of Djezzar Pacha, there was no place that suffered 
more from lus tyrannical government than Nazareth. Its 
inhabitants unable to sustain the burthens imposed upon 
them, were continually emigrating to other territories. 
The few who remained were soon to be stripped of their 
possessions; and when no longer able to pay the tribute 
exacted from them, no alternative remained, but that of 
going to Acre to work in his fortifications, or to flee their 
country. The town was in the most wretched state of indi¬ 
gence and misery; the soil around might bid defiance to 
agriculture; and to the prospect of starvation were added 
the horrors of the plague. Thus it seemed destined to 
maintain its antient reputation; for the Nathanael of his 
day might have inquired of a native of Bethsaida[479l, 
whether “ any good thing could come out of Nazareth ?” 
A party of Djezzar’s troops, encamped in tents about the 
place, were waiting to seize even the semblance of a har¬ 
vest which could be collected from all the neighbouring dis¬ 
trict. In the valley, appeared one of those fountains, which, 
from time immemorial, have been the halting-place of cara¬ 
vans, and sometimes the scene of contention and bloodshed. 
The women of Nazareth were passing to and from the 
town, with pitchers upon their heads. We stopped to view 
the groupe of camels, with their drivers, who were there 
reposing; and, calling to mind the manners of the most 
remote ages, we renewed the solicitation of Abraham’s ser¬ 
vant unto Rebecca, by the Well of Nahor[430]. In the 
writings of early pilgrims and travellers, this spring is 
denominated “the fountain of the Virsin Mary;” 
and certainly, if there he a spot, throughout the Holy Land, 
that was undoubtedly honoured by her presence, we may 
consider this to have been the plaee; because the situation 
of a copious spring is not liable to change; and because 
the custom of repairing thither to draw water has been 
continued among the female inhabitants of Nazareth, from 
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the earliest period of its history. Marinus Sanutag, who 
accurately describes its situation, nevertheless confounds it 
with the fountain of Sephoury. He relates the antient 
traditions concerning it, but mingles with his narrative the 
legendary stories characteristic of' the age in which he 
lived[48i]. 

After leaving this fountain, we ascended to the town, 
aud were conducted to the house of the principal Christian 
inhabitant of Nazareth. The tremendous name of Djezzar 
had succeeded in providing for us, in the midst of poverty, 
more sumptuous fare than is often found in wealthier cities; 
the Convent had largely contributed; but we had reason to 
fear, that many poor families had been pinched to supply 
our board. All we eould do, therefore, as it was brought 
with cheerfulness, was to receive it thankfully; and we took 
especial care that those from whom we obtained it should 
not go unrewarded. 

Scarcely had we reached the apartment prepared for 
onr reception, when, looking from the window into the 
court-yard belonging to the house, we beheld two women 
grinding-at the mill, in a manner most forcibly illustrating, 
the saying of our Saviour, before alluded to, in the account 
given of the antient hand-mills of the Island of Cy- 
prus[482l. They were preparing flour to make our bread, 
as it is always customary in the country when strangers 
arrive. The two wnmen, seated upon the ground, opposite 
to eaeh other, held between them two round flat stones, 
such as are seen in Lapland, and such as in Scotland are 
called Querns. This was also mentioned in describing tbe 
mode of grinding corn in the villages of Cyprus; but the 
circumstance is so interesting, (our Saviours allusion actu¬ 
ally referring to an existing custom in the place of his ear¬ 
liest residence,) that a little repetition may perhaps be par¬ 
doned. In the centre of the upper stone was a cavity for. 
pouring in the corn; and, by tne side of this, an upright 
wooden handle, 'for moving the stone. As the operation 
began, one of the women, with her right hand, pushed this 
handle to the woman opposite, who again, sent it to her 
companion,—thus communicating a rotatory and very 
rapid motion to the upper stone; their left hands being all 
the while employed in supplying fresh corn, as fast as the 
bran aud flour escaped froin the sides of the machine. 

The Convent of Nazareth, situated in the lower part of 
the village, contains about fourteen friars, of the Frau- 
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cisean order. Its church, (erected, as they relate, over the 
cave wherein the Virgin Mary is supposed to have resided) 
is a handsome edifice; but it is degraded, as a sanctuary, 
by absurdities too contemptible for notice, if the description 
of them did not offer an instructive lesson shewing the ab¬ 
ject state to which the human mind may be reduced by su¬ 
perstition. So powerful is still its influence in this coun¬ 
try, that, at the time of our visit, the Franciscan friars 
belonging to the Convent had been compelled to surround 
their altars with an additional fencing, in order to prevent 
persons infected with the plague from seeking a miraculous 
cure, by rubbing their bodies with the hangings of the 
tanetuary, and thus communicating infection to tne whole 
town; because, all who entered saluted these hangings with 
their lips. Many of those unhappy patients believed 
themselves secure, from the moment they were brought 
within the walls of this building, although in the last stage 
of the disorder. As we passed towards the church, one of 
the friars, rapidly conducting us, pointed to invalids who 
had recently exhibited marks of the infection ; these were 
then sitting upon the bare earth, in cells, around the court¬ 
yard of the convent, waiting a miraculous recovery. The 
sight of these persons so near to us rather checked our 
curiosity; but it w'as too late to render ourselves more 
secure by retreating. We had been told, that, if we 
chose to venture into the church, the doors of the Convent 
would be opened; and therefore had determined to risk a 
little danger, rather than be disappointed; particularly as 
it was said the sick were kept apart, in a place expressly 
allotted to them. We now began to be sensible we had 
acted without sufficient caution; and it is well we had no 
reason afterwards to repent of our imprudenee. 

Having entered the church, the friars put lighted wax, 
tapers into our hands, and 1 , charging us on no account 
to touch any thing, led the way, muttering their prayers. 
We descended, by a flight of steps, into the cave before 
mentioned; entering it by means of a small door, behind 
an altar laden with pictures, wax candles, and all sorts of 
superstitious trumpery. They pointed out to us what they 
called the kitchen and fire-place of the Virgin Mary. 
As all these sanctified places, in the Holy Land, nave some 
supposed miracle to exhibit, the monks of Nazareth have 
taken care not to be without their share in supernatural 
rarities j accordingly, the first things they skew to strati 
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gers descending into this cave, are two stone pillars in. front 
of it; one whereof, separated from its base, is said to sus¬ 
tain its capital and part of its shaft miraculously in tho 
air. The fact is, that the capital and a piece of the shaft of 
a pillar of grey granite has been fastened on to the roof of 
the cave; and so clumsily is the rest of the hocus pocus con¬ 
trived, that what is shewn for the lower fragment of the 
same pillar resting upon the earth, is not of the same 
substance, but of Cipolino marble. About this pillar a dif¬ 
ferent story has been related to almost every traveller since 
the trick was first devised. Maundrell(483), and Egmont, 
and Heyman(484), were told, that it was broken by a 
Pacha in search of hidden treasure, who w as struck with 
blindness for his impiety. We were assured that it sepa¬ 
rated in this manner when the Angel announced to the 
Virgin the tidings of her eonception(486). The monks 
had placed a rail, to prevent persons infected with tho 
plague from coming to rub against these pillars: this had 
been, for a great number of years, their constant practice, 
whenever afflicted with any sickness. The reputation of 
the broken pillar, for healing every kind of disease, pre¬ 
vails all over Galilee(486). 

It is from extravagances of this kind, constituting a com¬ 
plete system of low mercenary speculation and priesteraflt 
throughout this eountry, that devout, but weak men, una¬ 
ble to discriminate between monkish mummery and simple 
truth, have considered the whole series of topographical 
evidence as one tissue of imposture, and have left the Holy 
Land worse Christians than they were when they arrived. 
Credulity and scepticism are neighbouring extremes; who¬ 
soever abandons either of these, generally admits the other, 
ft is hardly possible to view the mind of man in a mora 
forlorn and degraded state, than when completely subdued 
by superstition; yet this view of it is presented over a very 
considerable portion of the earth; over all Asia, Africa* 
almost all America, and more than two-thirds of Europe: 
indeed, it is difficult to say where society exists without 
betraying some or other of its modifications; nor can there 
be suggested a more striking proof of the natural propensity 
in human nature towards this infirmity, than that tho 
Gospel itself, the only effectual enemy superstition ever had, 
should have been chosen for its basis. In the Holy Land* 
as in Russia, and perhaps in Spain and Portugal, the Gospel 
is only known by representations more foreign from its tenet% 
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than the worship of the sun and the moon. If a country, 
which was once so disgraced by the feuds of a religious 
war, should ever become the theatre of honourable and holy 
contest, it will be when Reason and Revelation exterminate 
ignorance and superstition. Those who peruse the fol¬ 
lowing pages, will perhaps ftnd it difficult to credit the 
degree ofprofanation which trije religion has here sustained. 
While Europeans are sending messengers, the heralds of 
civilization, to propagate the Gospel in the remotest regions, 
the very land whence that Gospel originated is suffered to 
remain as a nursery of superstition for surrounding nations, 
where voluntary pilgrims, from all parts of the earth, (men 
warriily devoted to the cause of religion, anil more ca¬ 
pable of disseminating the lessons they receive than the 
most zealous missionaries,) are daily instructed in tlie gross¬ 
est errors. Surely the task of con verting such persons already 
more than half disposed towards a due comprehension of 
the truths of Christianity, were a less arduous undertaking, 
than that of withdrawing from their prejudices, and hea¬ 
thenish propensities, the savages of America and of 
India. As it now is, the pilgrims returns back to their 
respective countries, either divested of the religious opinions 
they once entertained, or more than ever shackeled by the 
trammels of superstition. In their journey through the 
Holy Land, they are conducted from one convent to another 
(each striving to outdo the former in the list Of indulgences 
and of reliques it has at its disposal), bearing testimony to 
the w retched ignorance and sometimes to the disorderly lives 
nf a swarm of monks, by whom all this trumpery is manu¬ 
factured. Among the early contributors to the system of 
abuses thus established, no one appears more pre-eminently 
distinguished than the Empress Helena, mother of Constan¬ 
tine the First; to whose charitable donations these reposi¬ 
tories of superstition were principally indebted. No one 
laboured more effectually to obliterate every trace of what-, 
soever might have been regarded with reasonable reverence, 
than did this old lady, with the best possible intentions, 
whensoever it was in her power. Had the Sea of Tiberias 
been capable of annihilation by her means, it would have 
been desiccated, paved, covered with churches and altars^ 
or converted into monasteries and markets of indulgences, 
until no feature of the original remained; and this by way 
of rendering it more particularly holy. To such a disposition 
way be attributed the sort of work exhibited in the Church' 
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and Convent of Nazareth, originally constructed under her 
auspices. Pococke has proved, that the tradition concern¬ 
ing the dwelling-place of the parents of Jesus Christ existed 
at a very early period; because the church, built over it, 
is mentioned by writers of the seventh century(487); and 
in being conducted to a cave rudely fashioned in the natural 
rock, there is nothing repugnant to the notions one is 
induced to entertain concerning the antient customs of the 
country, and the history of the persons to whom allusion is 
made(4S8). But when the surreptitious aid of architectural 
pillars, with all'the garniture of a Roman-catholic church, 
above, below, atid on every side of it, have disguised its 
original simplicity; and we finally call to mind tne insane 
reverie concerning the transmigration of the said habitation, 
in a less substantial form of brick and mortar, across the 
Mediterranean, to Loretto in Italy, maintained upon autho¬ 
rity very similar to that which identifies the authenticity of 
this relique; a disbelief of the whole mummery seems best 
suited to the feelings of Protestants; w-ho are, alter all, 
better occupied in meditating the purpose for which Jesus 
died, than in assisting, by their presence, to countenance a 
sale of indulgences in the place where Joseph is said to 
have resided. 

The Chiirch and Convent of Nazareth, in their present 
state, exhibit superstructure of very recent date; having been 
repaired, or entirely rebuilt, in no very distant period; when 
the monks were probably indebted to some ingenious mason 
for the miraculous position of the pillar in the subterraneous 
chapel, whose two fragments, consisting of different sub¬ 
stances, now so naturally give the lie to each other. The 
more antient structure was erected by the mother of Con¬ 
stantine ; and its remains may be observed in the form of 
subverted columns, which, with the fragments of their 
Capitals and bases, lie near the modern building. The present 
church is handsome and full of pictures, most of which are 
of modern date, and all of them below mediocrity. Egniont 
and Heyman mention an antient portrait of our Saviour, 
brought hither from Spain by one of the Fathers, having a 
Latin inscription, purporting that it is “ the true Image of 
Jesus Christ, sent to King /Cbgarus(489). 

The other objects of veneration in Nazareth, at every 
one of which indulgences are sold to travellers, are, I. The 
Work-shop of Joseph, which is near the Convent, and was 
formerly included within its walls; this is now a ^mail 
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chapel, perfectly modern, and lately whitewashed, n. The 
Synagogue, where Christ is said to have read the Scriptures 
to the Jews(490), at present a church. III. A Precipice 
without the town, where they say the Messiah leaned down, 
to escape the rage of the Jews, after the offence his speech 
in the synagogue had occasioned(49i). Here they shew 
the impression of his hand, made as he sprang from the 
rock. From the description given by St. Luke, the monks 
affirm, that, antiently, Nazareth stood eastward of its pre¬ 
sent situation, upon a more elevated spot. The words of 
the Evangelist are, however, remarkably explicit, and prove 
the situation of the antient city to have been precisely that 
which is now occupied by the modern town. Induced, by 
the words of the Gospel, to examine the place more atten¬ 
tively than we should have otherwise done, we went, as it 
is written, “ out of the city, unto the brow of the hill where¬ 
on the city is built,” and came to a precipice corresponding 
with the words of the Evangelist. It is above the Maronite 
Church, and probably the precise spot alluded to by the 
text of St. Luke’s Gospel. 

But. because the monks and friars, who are most inter¬ 
ested in such discoveries, have not found within the Gospels 
a sufficient number of references in Nazareth, whereupon 
they might erect shops for the sale of their indulgences, 
t]bey have actually taken the liberty to add to the writings 
of the Evangelists, by making them vouch for a number of 
absurdities, concerning which not a syllable occurs within 
their records.- It were an endless task to enumerate all 
these. One celebrated rclique may however be mentioned; 
because there is not the slightest notice of any such thing 
iu the New Testament; and because bis Holiness the Pope 
has not scrupled to vouch for its authenticity, as well as to 
grant very plenary indulgence to those pilgrims who visit 
the place where it is exhibited. This is nothing more than 
a large stone, on which they affirm that Christ aid eat with 
his Disciples, both before and'after his resurrection. They 
have built a chapel over it; aud upon the walls of this 
building, several copies of a printed certificate, asserting 
its title to reverence, are affixed. We transcribed one of 
these curious documents, and here subjoin it in a Note(492). 
There is not an object iu all Nazareth so much the resort 
of pilgrims as this stone,—Greeks, Catholics, Arabs, and 
even Turks; the two former classes, on account of the 
seveu years’ indulgence granted to those who visit it; the 
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the two latter, because that they believe that some virtue 
must reside within a stone before which all comers are so 
eagear to prostrate themselves. 

■ As we passed through the streets, loud screams, as of 
a person frantic with rage and grief, drew our attention 
towards a miserable hovel, whence we perceived a woman 
issuing hastily, with a cradle, containing an infant. Having 
placed the child upon the area before her dwelling, she as 
quickly ran back again; we then perceived her beating 
something violently, all the while filling the air with the 
most piercing shrieks. Running to see what was the cause 
of her cries, we observed an enormous serpent, which she 
had found near her infant, and had completely dispatched 
before our arrival. Never were maternal feelings more 
strikingly pourtrayed than in the countenance of this 
woman. Not satisfied with having killed the animal,, she 
continued her blows until she had reduced it to atoms, 
unheeding any thing that was said to her, and only ab¬ 
stracting her attention from its mangled body to cast, 
occasionally, a wild and momentary glance towards her 
child. 

In the evening we visited the environs, and, walking to 
the brow of a hill above the town, were gratified by an 
interesting prospect of the long valley of Nazareth, and 
some hills between which a roaa leads to the neighbouring 
Plain of Esdraelon, and to Jerusalem. Some of the 
Arabs came to converse with us. We were surprised 
to hear them speaking Italian: they said they had been 
early instructed in this language, by the friars of 'the Con¬ 
vent. Their conversation was full of complaints against 
the rapacious tyranny of their Governors. One of them 
said, “ Beggars in England are happier and better than we 
poor Arabs.” “ Why better?” said one of our party. 
“ Happier ,” replied the Arab who had made the observa¬ 
tion, “ in a good. Government: better, because'they will not 
endure a baaoneJ' 1 

The plants near the town were almost all withered. We 
found only four of which we were able to select tolerable 
specimens. These were, the new species of HiawtAusmen¬ 
tioned in the account of our Journey from Sephoury, the 
Syrian Pink, or Dianthus Monadelphus{i93) ; the dmini 
Copticumtw*) ; and the dnethum graveolens( lV5) ; these 
we carefully placed in our herbary, as memorials of the 
interesting spot whereon they were collected. We observed 
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the manner of getting in the harvest: it is carried on the 
baeks of camels; ana the corn being afterwards placed in 
heaps, is trodden out by bullocks walking in a circle; 
something like the mode of treading corn in the Crimea, 
where horses are used for this purpose. 

The second night after our arrival, as soon as it grew 
dark, we all stretched ourselves upon the floor or our 
apartment, not without serious alarm of catching the plague, 
but tempted by the hope of obtaining a little repose. This 
we had found impracticable the night before, in conse¬ 
quence of the vermin. The hope was, however, vain ; not 
one of our party could close his eyes. Every instant it 
was necessary to rise, and endeavour to shake off the nox¬ 
ious animals with which our bodies were covered. In ad¬ 
dition to this penance, we were serenaded, until four o’clock 
in the morning, the hour we had fixed for our departure, 
by the constant ringing of a chapel bell, as a charm against 
the plague ; by the barking of dogs ; braying of asses ; 
howling of jackals, and the squalling of children. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 


THE HOLY LAND.—NAZARETH TO TIBERIAS 


The Author leaves Nazareth, to visit Galilee — Rani~ 
Chapel of the Village — Reliques — Turan — Caverns— 
Intense Heat—Basaltic ■ Phamomena—their Origin ex 
plained — Plants—Geological Features of Galilee-*- Vim 
from -the Kern-el-Hati — Lihanus — Village of Hati— 
Druses — Antelopes—Sea of Galilee, or Lake Gennesa 
reth—Tiberias—Baths of Emmaus — Capernaum—Soi 
and produce —■ Castle—-House of Peter —Adrianpeum— 
Description of Tiberias — Antiquities—Minerals of thi 
Lake — JSFon-descript Shells—River Jordan — Hippos — 
Dimensions of the Sea of Galilee—Singular Fishes— 
Antient Naval Engagement—Slaughter of the Jews— 
Supposed Miracle caused by the French—Population o] 
Twerifis. 

A FTER a sleepless night, rising more fatigued that 
when we retired to rest, and deeming a toilsome jour 
ney preferable to the suffering state we had all endured 
we left Nazareth at fire o’clock on Sunday morning, Julj 
the sixth. Instead of proceeding to Jerusalem, (our in ten 
tion being to complete the tour of Galilee, and to visit th< 
Lake of Gennesareth,) we returned by the way we came 
until we had quitted the valley, and aseended the hills t< 
the north of the town. We then descended, in the sane 
northerly direction, or rather north-east, into some finp val 
leys, more cultivated than any land we had yet seen in thi 
country, surrounded by hills of limestone, destitute of trees 
After thus riding for an hour, w e passed the village of Ri> 
tii, leaving it upon our left, and came in view of the smal 
village of Cana{ 496), situated on a gentle eminence, in th 
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midst of one of these valleys. It is difficult to ascertain 
its exact distance from Nazaretli(497). Our horses were 
never out of afoot’s pace, and we arrived there at half past 
seven. About a quarter of a mile before we entered the 
village, is a spring of delicious limpid water, close to the 
road, whence all the water is taken for the supply of the 
village. Pilgrims of course halt at this spring, as the 
source of the water which our Saviour, by his first miracle, 
converted into wine (498). At such places it is certain to 
meet either shepherds reposing with their flocks, or cara¬ 
vans halting to drink. A few olive-trees being near the 
spot, travellers alight, spread their carpets beneath these 
trees, and, having filled their pipes, generally smoke and 
take some coffee; always preferring repose in these places, 
to the accommodations which are offered in the villages. 
Such has been the custom of the country from time i in me¬ 
morial (4-99). 

We entered Cana, and halted at a small Greek chapel, 
in r tlie court of which we all rested, while our breakfast 
was spread upon the ground. This grateful meal consisted 
of about a bushel of cucumbers, some white mulberries, 
a very insipid fruit, gathered from the trees reared to feed 
silk worms ; hot cakes of unleavened bread, fried in honey 
and butter; and, ns usual, plenty of fowls. We had no 
reason to complain of our fare, and all of us ate heartily. 
We were afterwards conducted into the chapel, in order 
to see the reliques and sacred vestments there preserved. 
When the poor priest exhibited these, he wept over them 
with so much sincerity, and lamented the indignities to 
which the holy places were exposed in terms so affecting, 
that nll'our pilgrims wept also. Such w'ere the tears 
which formerly excited the sympathy, and roused the val¬ 
our of the Crusaders. The sailors of our party caught tile 
kindling zeal; and little more was necessary to incite in 
them a hostile disposition towards every Saracen they might 
afterwards encounter. The*ruins of a church are shewn 
in this place, which is said to have been erected over the 
spot where the marriage-feast of Cana was held(SOO). It 
is w r orthy of note, that, walking among these ruins, we saw 
large massy stone water-pots, answering the description 
given of the antient vessels of the country(SOl); not pre¬ 
served, nor exhibited, as reliques, but laying about, disre¬ 
garded by the present inhabitants, as antiquities with whose 
original use they were uuacauainted. From the appear- 
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ance, and the number of them, it was quite evident that 
practice of keeping water in large stone pots, each holding 
from eighteen to twenty-seven gallons, was once commoi 
in the Country. 

About three miles beyond Cana, we passed the villageo 
Turan: near this place they pretend to shew the fifeli 
where the Disciples of Jesus Christ plucked the ears o 
corn upon the Sabbath-day(302). The Italian Catholic 
have named it the field “ dcgli Setti Spini and gather flu 
bearded wheat, which is annually growing there, as a pari 
of the collection of reliques wherewith they return bur 
thened to their own country. The- heat of this day wai 
greater than any to which we had yet been exposed in th< 
Levant; nor did we afterwards experience anything sc 
powerful. Captain Culverhouse had the misfortune t< 
break his umbrella; a frivolous event in milder latitudes 
but here of so much importance, that all hopes of continu¬ 
ing our journey depended «potj+tsbeing repaired. Fortu¬ 
nately, beneath some rocks, over which we Were then pass¬ 
ing, there were caverns(503), exekvated by primeval 
fchepherds, as a shelter from scorching beams, capable ol 
baking bread, and actually of dressing meat (.tot-) : into 
these eaves we crept, not only for the purpose of restoring 
the umbrella, but also to profit by the opportunity thus 
offered of unpacking our thermometers, and ascertaining 
the temperature of the atmosphere. It was now twelve 
o r elock. The mercury, in a gloomy recess under, ground, 
perfectly shaded, while the scale was placed so as not 
to touch the roek, remained at-one hundred degrees of Fab- 
renhc.it. As to making any observation in the sun’s rays, 
it was impossible ; no one of the party had courage to 
wait with the thermometer a single minute in such a 
situation. 

Along this route, particularly between Cana and Turan, 
we observed basaltic phsenomena. The extremities of 
columns, prismatieally formed, penetrated the surface oi 
the soil* so as to render our journey rough and unpleasant. 
These marks of regular, or of irregular crystallization, 
generally denote the vicinity of a bed of water lying beneath 
tfieir level. Tire traveller,passing over a scries of successive 
plains, resembling, in their gradation, the order of a stair¬ 
case, observes, as he descends to the inferior stratum where¬ 
on tbe water rests, that where rocks are diselosed by the 
sinking of the soil, the appearance of crystallization inu 
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taken place; and then the prismatic configur.ition is vul¬ 
garly denominated basaltic. When (his series of depressed 
surfaces occurs very frequently, and the prismatic form is 
very evident, the Swedes, from the resemblance such rocks 
have to an artificial flight of steps, call them Trap ; a word 
signifying, in their language, a staircase. In this state 
Science remains at present, concerning an appearance in 
Nature which exhibits nothing more than the common pro¬ 
cess of crystallization, upon a larger scale than has hitherto 
excited attcntion(OOS). Nothing is more frequent in the 
vicinity of very antient lakes, in the bed of considerable 
rivers, or by the borders of the ocean. Such an appearance 
therefore, iu the approach to the Lake of Tiberias, is only 
a parallel to similar phenomena exhibited by rocks near 
the lakes'of Locarno and Bolsenna in Italy ;‘by those of 
the Wenner Lake in Sweden; by the bed of the Rhine, 
near Cologne in Germany(506), by the Valley of Ronca, 
in the territory of Verona(S07) ; the Giant's Causewav of 
the Pont du liridon, in the State of Veiiice(308), and nume¬ 
rous other examples in the same country; not to enumerate 
instances w hich occur over all the islands between the north 
coast of Ireland and Iceland, as well as in Spain, Portugal, 
Arabia, and lndia(509). When these crystals have attained 
h regularity of structure, the form is often hexagonal, like 
that of Cannon Spar, or the Asiatic and American eme- 
rald(sio). It is worthy of remark, that Patrin, during 
his visit to the mountain Odon Tchelon , in the deserts of 
Oriental Tartary, discovered, in breaking the former kind 
of emerald, when fresh taken from the stratum wherein it 
lies(51l), not only the same alternate convex and concave 
fractures which characterize the horizontal fissures of 
certain basaltic pillars(312), but also the concentric layers 
which denote concretionary formation(5l3). It is hard-v 
possible to have more striking proof of coincidence, as to 
the origin of such a structure in the two substances(S 14 ). 

After we had passed Turan, a small plantation of olives 
afforded us a temporary shelter: and without this, the heat 
was greater than we could have endured. Having rested 
an hour, taking coffee and smoking as usual with the 
Arabs of our party, we continued our journev. The earth- 
was cov ered with such a variety of thistles, that a complete 
collection of them would be a vuluable acquisition in 
botany. A plant, which we mistook for the Jerusalem 
artichoke, was seen everywhere, with a purple head, rising 
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to the height of five or six feet. The scorehing rays of 
the sun put it out of our power to collect specimens of all 
these : not one of the party had sufficient resolution to 
descend from his horse, and abandon his umbrella, even for 
an instant. We distinctly perceived that several of those 
plants had not hitherto been described by any traveller; 
and in the examination of the scanty but interesting selec¬ 
tion which, with excessive fatigue and difficulty, we made 
along this route, not less than six new species have been 
diseovered(5l5). Of these, the new Globe Thistle , which 
we have named Echinops grandiflora, made a most 
superb appearance : it grew to such a size, that some of its 
blossoms were near three inches in tyameter, forming a 
sphere equal in bulk to the largest fruit of the pomegranate. 
Its leaves and stem, while living, exhibited a dark but vivid 
sky-blue colour. The description in the note is taken from 
its appearance in a dried state. The Persian Manna-plant , 
or Hedysarum Mhagi , which we had collected between Acre 
and Nazareth, also flourished here abundantly. This thorny 
vegetable is said to be the favourite food of the camel[616j: 
it is found wild, in Syria, Palestine, Persia, Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Armenia, Georgia, and the islands ofTenos, 
Syra, and Cyprus. Tournefort, who considered it as a plant 
sici generis , has given a description of it, in his account of 
the Island of Syra[0l7]. Rauwolf, who discovered it in 
1537, in the vicinity of Aleppo, and in Persia, often men¬ 
tions it in his Travels(518). As we advanced, our journey 
led through an open campaign country, until, upon our right 
the guides shewed us the Mount where it is believed that 
(Christ preached to his Disciples that memorable Ser- 
mon(5l9), concentrating the sum and substance of every 
Christian virtue. We left our route to visit this elevated 
spot; and having attained the highest point of it, a view was 
presented, which, for its grandeur, independently of the 
interest excited by the different objects contained in it, has 
no parallel in the Holy Land (520). 

From this situation we perceived that the plain, over 
which w r e had been so long riding, was itself very elevated. 
Far beneath appeared other ptaing, one lower than the 
other, in that regular gradation concerning which observa¬ 
tions were recently made, and extending "to the surface of 
the Sea of Tiberias, or Sea of Galilee(521). This immense 
lake, almost equal, in the grandeur of its appearance, to 
that of Geneva, spreads its waters over all the lower terri- 
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tory, extending from the north-east towards the south-west; 
and then bearing east of us( 522 ), Its eastern shores pre¬ 
sent a sublime scene of Mountains, extending towards the 
north and south, and seeming to close it in at either extrem¬ 
ity 5 both towards Chorazin , where the Jordan enters 5 and 
the Aulon, or Campus magnus , through which it flows to 
the Dead Sea. The cultivated plains reaching to its bor¬ 
ders, which we beheld at an amazing depth below our view, 
resembled, by the various hues their different produce exhi¬ 
bited, the motley pattern of a vast carpetfS 23 ). To the 
north appeared snowy summits, towering, beyond a series 
of intervening mountains, with unspeakable greatness. 
We considered them as the summits of Libamis; but the 
Arabs belonging to our caravan called the principal emi¬ 
nence Jebel el Sieh, saying it was near Damascus; proba¬ 
bly, therefore, a part of the chain of Libanus. This sum¬ 
mit was so lofty, that the snow entirely covered the upper, 
part of it; not lying in patches, as I have seen it, during 
summer, upon the tops of very elevated'mountains, (for 
instance, upon that of Ben Nevis in Scotland,) but invest¬ 
ing all the higher part w ith that perfect white and smooth 
velvet-like appearance which snow only exhibits when it is. 
very deep; a striking spectacle in such a climate, where 
the beholder, seeking protection from a burning sun, 
almost considers the hrinament to be on fire(324). The 
elevated plains upon the mountainous territory beyond 
the northern extremity of the Lake are still called by a, 
name, in Arabic, which signiiies “ the Wilderness . ,T *Te 
this wilderness it was that John, the preecursor of the 
Messiah, and also Jesus himself, retired in their earliest 
years. To the south-west, at th6 distance only of twelve 
miles, we beheld Mount Thabdr; having a conical form,, 
and standing quite insular, upon the northern side of the 
wide plains of Esdraelon. The mountain whence this, 
superb view was presented, consists entirely of limestone^ 
the prevailing constituent of all the mountains in Greece,, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Phoenicia, and Paftestine( 525 ). 

By a steep, devious, and difficult traek, following onr- 
horses on foot, we descended from this place-to the village 
of IIatti {52 6), situated at one extremity of the cultivated 
plain we had surveyed from the heights. Here, having 
collected the stragglers of our party into a large plantation 
•f lime and lemon trees, we were regaled by the Arabs 
with all their country afforded. Having spread mats for us 
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beneath the shade which the trees afforded, they eaine and 
.seated themselves amongst us, gazing, with very natural 
surprise, at their strange guests. Some of these Arabs were 
Druses. In the countries whielx border the seat of (heir 
Government, they are much esteemed for their great probity, 
and a mildness of disposition, which, in Syria, ig proverb¬ 
ially attributed to the members of their community. It is 
said, they will neither eat nor drink, except of the food 
which they have obtained by their own labour, or, as the 
Arabs literally expressed it, “ by the sweat of their brow.” 
From the conversation we had with them, they seemed to 
be entirely ignorant of their origin. When strangers 
question them upon this subject, they relate numberless 
contradictory fables; and some of them have found their 
way into books of travels: but their history, as it was said 
before, remains to be developed. It seems probable, that, 
long before El Surzi{52’7) established among his follow¬ 
ers those opinions which at present characterize the major* 
ity of the Druses, the people, as a distinct race, inhabited 
the country where they now live. The worship of Venus 
(in whose magnificent temple at Byblus in Phoenicia the 
rites of Adonis were celebrated) still existing in that coun¬ 
try (538); and the extraordinary fact of the preservation of an 
antient Egyptian superstition, in the honours paid to a calf, 
in Mount Libanus(S29), by those Druses who assume the 
name of Okkals( 530) ; are documents which refer to a 
more antient period in history than the schism of the Arabs 
after the death of Mahomet(S3l). To that mildness of 
character which is so characteristic of the Druses, may bo 
attributed both the mixture caused among them hy indi¬ 
viduals of different nations, who have sought refuge in 
their territory, and the readiness with which they strive to 
amalgamate the discordant materials of every religions 
creed. Those with whom we conversed confessed that th* 
Pantheon of the Druses admitted alike, as objects of 
adoration, whatsoever had been venerated by Heathens, 
Jews, Christens, or Mahometans; that they* worshipped 
all the Prophets, especially Isaiah and Jeremiah, as well as 
Jesus and. Mahomet; that, every Thursday evening, the 
Okkals, who cultivate mysteries, elevate, within their places 
of worship, a molten Idol, made of gold, silver, or brass, 
whieh has the form of a calf. Before this, persons of bath 
sexes make their prostrations; and then a promiscuous 
intercourse ensues, every male retiring with the woman ho 
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likes best. This the JJjahel{ 532) relate of the Okkals 
whom they describe as cautious in making known the cere¬ 
monies of their secret worship. The custom which unites, 
the Druses in bonds of the strictest amity with those who 

a en to have eaten bread and salt with them, is of 
ian origin; but indifference about matters of religion, 
which is so obvious among the Druses, never was known 
to characterize an Arab. The fact is, that this does not 
apply to them all. It is evident the Okkals are not in¬ 
different as to their mode of worship, whatsoever this 
may really be. That which is related of them, we do not 
receive upon their own authority. The imputation whieh 
charges them with the worship of a calf, has some internal 
evidence of truth; because such an idol, so reverenced, was 


brought by the Israelites into the Holy Land: nor does it 
seem probable, supposing' this accusation to have been 
founded upon the invention of a tribe of ignorant moun¬ 
taineers, that the story would have been so classically 
adapted to the antient history of the country. Considering 
the little information derived from the writings of those 
travellers who have resided among them, and who have paid 
most attention to the subject, it is not likely that the nature 
of their occult rites will ever be promulgated(833). That 
they betray an inclination to Mahometanism is not true, 
because they shew every mark of hatred and contempt 
for the Moslems, and behave with great benevolence and 
friendship to the Christians, whose religion they re- 
speet(8S4). In their language they are Arabie; in every 
thing else, a distinct race of men(836). There is nothing 
more remarkable than their physiognomy, which is pot 
that of an Arab. From this circumstance alone, we were, 
at any time, able to select one of the Druses from the midst 
of a party of Arabs. A certain nobleness and dignity of 
feature, a marked elevation of countenance, and superior 
deportment, always distinguished them; accompanied by 
openness, sincerity, and very engaging manners(686). 
With this brief account of a people concerning whom we 
would gladly have contributed any satisfactory information, 
we must now turn our attention to other subjects; confess¬ 
ing, that on leaving the Druses, we were as ignorant of 
their real history as when we entered the country oi their 

As we rode from this village towards the Sea of Tiberias, 
the guides pointed to a sloping spot from the heights upon 
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our right, whence we had descended, as the place where 
the miracle was accomplished by which our Saviour fed 
the multitude; it is therefore called The MultipHoetimof 
Bread; as the Mount above, where the Sermon was preach¬ 
ed to his Disciples, is called The Mountain of Beatitudes, 
from the expressions used in the beginning of that dis- 
course[538]. This part of the Holy Land is very full of 
wild animals. Antelopes are in- great number. We had 
the pleasure of seeing these beautiful qnadrupeds.in their 
natural state, feeding among the thistles and tall herbage 
of these plains, and bounding before us occasionally, as we 
disturbed them. The Arabs frequently take them in the 
chaee. The lake now continued in view upon our left. 
The wind rendered its surface rough, and called to mind 
the situation of our Saviour’s Disciples, when, in one of the 
small vessels which traverse these waters, they were tossed 
in a storm, and saw Jesus, in the fourth-watch of the night, 
walking to them upon the waves[SS93. Often as this sub¬ 
ject has been painted, combining a number of circumstance# 
adapted for the representation of sublimity, no artist has 
been aware of the uncommon grandeur of the scenery, 
memorable on account of the transaction. The Lake of 
Gennesareth is surrounded by objects well calculated to 
heighten the solemn impression made by such a picture; 
and, independent of the local feelings likely to be excited 
in its contemplation, affords one of the most striking pros¬ 
pects in the Holy Land. It is by comparison alone that 
any due conception of the appearance it presents can be 
conveyed to the minds of those who have not seen it j and, 
speaking of it comparatively, it maybe described as longer 
and finer than any of our Cumberland and Westmoreland 
lakes, although perhaps it yields in majesty to the stupen¬ 
dous features of Loch Lomond in Scotland. It dees not 
possess the vastness of the Lake of Geneva, although it 
much resembles it in particular points of view. The Lake 
of Loearno in Italy comes nearest to it in point of pic¬ 
turesque beauty, although it is destitute of any thing 
similar to the islands by which that majestic piece of water 
is adorned. It is inferior in magnitude, and, perhaps, in 
the height of its surrounding mountains, to the Lake 
Asphaltit.es; but its broad and extended surface, covering 
the^ bottom of a profound valley, environed by lofty and pre- 
eipitous eminences, added to the impression of a certain 
reverential awe under which every Christian pilgrim ap- 
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preaches it, give it a character of dignity unparalleled by 
any similar scenery. 

Having reached the end of the plain whose surface ex¬ 
hibited such motley colours to us, when it was viewed from 
the Mountain of Beatitudes, a long and steep declivity of 
two miles yet remained to the town of Tiberias, situated 
upon the borders of the Lake. We had here a noble view 
of this place, with its castle and fortifications. Groupes of 
Arabs, gather in their harvest upon the backs of camels, 
were seen in the neighbourhood of the town. Beyond it 
appeared, upon the same side of the lake, some buildings 
erected over the warm mineral baths of Emmaus, which are 
much frequented by the people of the country ; and, still 
further, the south-eastern extremity of the lake. Turning 
our view towards its northern shores, we beheld, through 
a bold declivity, the situation of Capernaum, upon the 
boundaries of the two tribes of Zabulon and Naphtali. It 
was visited in the sixth century by Antoninus the Martyr, 
an extract from whose Itenerary is preserved by Reland, 
which speaks of a church erected upon the spot where St. 
Peter’s dwelling once stood(540). Along the borders of 
this lake may st ill be seen the remains of those antient tombs 
hewn by the earliest inhabitants of Galilee, in the rocks 
which fttee the water. Similar works were before noticed 
among the ruins of Telmessus. They were deserted in the 
time of our Saviour, aild had become the resort of wretched 
men, afflicted by diseases, and made outcasts of soeietyj 
for, in the account of the cure performed by our Saviour 
upon a maniac in the country of the Godarenes, these tombs 
are particularly alluded to ; and their existence to this day 
(although they have been neither noticed by priests nor 
pilgrims, aud have escaped the ravages of the empress 
Helena, who would undoubtedly have shaped then} into 
churches) offers strong internal evidence of the accuracy of 
the Evangelist who has recorded the transaction : “ There 
met him out of the tombs a man with an unclean spirit, who 
had his dw elling among the tomi>s[54l]. In all the descent 
towards Tiberias, the soil is blaek, and seems to have re¬ 
sulted from the decomposition of rocks, which have a vul¬ 
canic appearance. The- stony fragments scattered over the 
surfaee werefKnygdalo'idal and porous ; their cavities being 
occasionally occupied by mesotype, or by plumose carbo¬ 
nate of lime, the former became perfectly gelatinized after 
immersion in muriatic acid. We observed plantations of 
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tobacco then in bloom; of Indian corn ; of millet,, which 
was still green ; of melons, pumpkins, and cucumbers. 
The harvest of wheat and barley ended in June ; but the 
oats were still standing. From Hatti to Tiberias is nine 
miles : two of these consist of the descent from the ele¬ 
vated plain towards the lake. 

As we entered the gate of the town, the Turkish guards 
were playing at chess. We roused them with our salaam, 
and were conducted to the residence of - the Governor. 
Having made as rapid a disposition as possible of our bag¬ 
gage, for the purpose of passing the night in a large room 
of the castle, which reminded us of antient apartments in 
the old castellate buildings remaining in England, we 
hastened towards the lake ; every individual of our party 
being eager to bathe his feverish limbs in its cool ana con¬ 
secrated waters. 

Proceeding towards the shore, we were shewn a very 
antient church, of an oblong square form, to which -we 
descended by steps, as into the Church of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople and other early Christian sanctuaries,where 
the entrance resembles that of a cellar ; day-light being 
rarely admitted. Thereis reason to believe this the first 
place of Christian worship erected.in Tiberiag, and that it 
was constructed as long ago as the fourth century: The 
roof is of stone, and it is vaulted. We eould discover no 
inscription, nor any other clue to the history of its origin. 
The priest, whom we found officiating, was so ignorant, 
that he knew not by whom, for whom, nor when, it was 
erected; saying only, that it was called The house of Peter. 
Under this name it is mentioned by former travellers[542]. 
Nicephorus Callistus[543], as cited by Reland(044), re¬ 
cords the dedication of-a magnificent edifice to St. Peter, by 
Helena, mother of Constantine the First, in the city of 
Tiberias. Reland distinguishes this from that now bear¬ 
ing the name of the Apostle[[0453 ; but he believes the 
latter derived its name from the former[S463. It is not 
however so insignificant a structure as he seems to suppose. 
Its arched stone roof, yet existing entire, renders it worthy 
of more particular observation^ If it be not the building 
erected by Helena, on the spot w'here our Saviour is said to 
have appeared to St. Peter after his resurrection[ 347 ],itis 
probably that which Epiphanius[g4s] relates to have been 
built by a native of Tiberias, one Josephus[549], who, 
tmder the auspices of Constantine, erected the churches o i 
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8ej)phoris[0tfo] and Capemaum[35t[. The materials of 
which it consists, seem to correspond with the description 
given of the stones used for that edifice. Josephus, accord* 
ing to Epiphanuis[552], when about to build the church, 
found pari of an antient temple, called the MriantumVass], 
consisting of stones six feet square[554j, which the inhab¬ 
itants of Tiberias wished to convert into'a public bath. 
This he immediately appropriated to the erection of the 
new sanctuary; and in the present building similar remains 
may be observed. Whatsoever be the date of it, we may 
regret that, in the numerous publications which have ap¬ 
peared concerning the Holy Land, no accurate delineation 
of these interesting specimens of vaulted architecture has 
yet been afforded by artists duly qualified for the represen¬ 
tation. 

The town of Tiberias is situated close to the edge of the 
lake. It is fortified by walls, but has no artillery ; and, like 
all Turkish citadels, it makes a great figure ft om without, 
exhibiting at the same time the utmost wretchedness within. 
Its castle stands upon a rising ground, in the north part of 
it. No antiquities now remain, exeept the building I have 
described, and the celebrated hot baths of Emmaus[555], 
about a mile to the, south of the town. “ Thcrinas Tibe- 
liadis ejnis ignored ?”[3S6], They were visited by Kg- 
mont and Heyman; but the water has never been accu¬ 
rately analyzed. Hasselquist states, that he remained 
long enough for this purpose[SS7], but lie has given no 
account of its chemical constituents. Pococke indeed 
brought a bottle of it away, having observed a' red sediment 
upon the stones about the place. He affirms[538], that it 
contained “ gross fixed vitriol, some alum, and a mineral 
salt.” A traveller of the name of Moneonys, cited by 
Reland[S59], relates, that the water is extremely hot, 
having a taste of sulphur mixed with nitre. Egmont and 
Heyman describe its quality ns resembling that of the springs 
at Aix la Chapelle[560]. They bathed here, and found 
the water “ so not, as not easily to he endured,” and “ so 
salt as to communicate a brakish taste to that of the lake 
near it.” Volney says(361), that, “ for want of cleaningy 
it is filled with a black mud, which is genuine iEthiops 
Martial;” that “persons attacked by rheumatic complaints, 
find great relief, and are frequently cured by baths of this 
mud!” 
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These observations have been introduced, because we 
were unable ourselves to visit the place ; and were com¬ 
pelled to rest satisfied with a distant view of the building 
which covers a spring renowned, during many ages, for its 
medicinal properties. In the space between Tiberias and 
Emmaus, Egtnont aud Heyman noticed remains of walls, 
and other ruing, which are described as fountains of the 
old cityjj562].' This is said, by Pococke[S63], to have 
extended about half a mile farther to the south than the 
present inclosure of its walls. 

Adriehomius(364) considering Tiberias as the Cinneroth 
of the Hebrews, says, that this eity was captured by Benlia- 
dad king of Syria(565), and in after-ages, restored by He¬ 
rod, who surrounded it with walls, and adorned it with 
magnificent buildings. But Cinneroth, or, as it is other¬ 
wise written, Kinnereth, w as a city of Naphtali, and not 
of Zahulon(566'). The old Hebrew city, whatever was its 
name, probably owed its birth to the renown of its medicinal 
baths. Some of the most antient temples in the world, to¬ 
gether with the cities to which they belonged, had a similar 
origin[567l. Tiberias, according to some authors[S88[, 
was built by Tiberius the Roman Emperor, who called it 
after his own name. But Josephus relates, that Herod the 
Tetrarch erected it in honour of Tiberius, with whom he was 
in great favour[569]. For this purpose, it is said, he se¬ 
lected the most suitable place in all Galilee, upon the border 
of the Lake of Gennesareth. The ample document afforded 
by Josephus is siifficient.to prove that Herod’s eity was pre¬ 
cisely on the spot occupied by the towrf as it now stands; 
for in the account given by him of its situation, he describes 
the hot baths of Emmaus as being out of the eity, and not 
far from it[57o]. Very considerable privileges were given 
to those who chose to settle there; the ground whereon the 
city was built being full of sepulchres, and thereby consid¬ 
ered as polluted by dead bodies[97l1. Hence we may infer 
the existence of a former city upon the same territory. Ti¬ 
berias makes a conspicuous figure in the Jewish aiinals(S72), 
it was the scene of some of the most memorable events re¬ 
corded by Josephus. In refuting the writings of Justus, 
an historian often quoted by Stephanus Byzautinus, h« 
speaks of Sepphoris and Tiberias as the two most illustri¬ 
ous cities in Galilee(373). During a visit paid to it by 
Agrippa, the successor of Herod, the kings of Comagene, 
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of Ernes,a, of the I.esser Armenia, of Pontus, and of Chal- 
•eis liere met to do him honour, and were magnificently en- 
tertainedpJ? t], After (he downfal of Jerusalem, it couti- 
nueiir57SJ, until the fifth century, the residence of Jewish 
patriarchs, rabhins, and learned men. A university was 
founded here. The office of patriarch was hereditary, and 
appeared with some lustre under the Emperor Adrian, in 
the person of Simon the Thir<l[576j. In the beginning of 
the fifth century("0771, the patriarchate w as suppressed, 
after having subsisted three hundred and fifty rears[57s]. 
In the sixth, Justinian, according to Procopius, rebuilt the 
walls[579]. In the seventh cen‘tury[580], the city was ta¬ 
ken by the Saracens, under Caliph Omar; yet, in the eighth, 
we find it mentioned in an Itinerary cited by ltelar.d, as 
still containing many churches and Jewish synagogues [SSI J. 
Various medals are extant of the city, bearing different in- 
scriptions[082]. These are interesting, not only from the 
dates which they commemorate, but also in the allusion 
made by some of them to the baths of Tiberias, the princi¬ 
pal cause of the city’s celebrity. They are principally of 
the time of Trajan or of Adrian. Upon some, the Syrian 
goddess Astarte is represented standing upon the prow ol a 
vessel, with the head of Osiris in her right jiand, and a 
spear in her left[58i3]. Others represent Jupiter sitting in 
his temple(084). There are also other medals of the city, 
with the figure of Hygeia, bolding, a Serpent, and sitting 
on a mountain; from whose base issue two fountains, in¬ 
tended for the hot springs of Einmaus(080). 

Among the pebbles of the shore were pieces of a porous 
rock, resembling the substance called Toadstune in England: 
its cavities were filled with zeolite. Native gold was found 
here formerly. IVe noticed an appearance of tins' kind, 
but, on account of its trivial nature, negleeted to pay pro- 
per attention to it, notwithstanding the hints given by more 
than one writer upon this subject[586Q. A either boat nor 
vessel of any kind, appeared upon the lake. I he water 
was as clear as the purest crystal; sweet, cool, and most 
refreshing to the taste. Swimming to a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the shore, we found it so limpid, that we could 
discern the bottom covered with shining pebfiles. Among 
these stones was a beautiful but very diminutive kind oi 
shell, being a non -descript species of 2JMCciii?tw[587j,which 
we have called Bucc inum Gat.il.evm. We amusedour- 
selvcs by diving for specimens; and the very circumstance 
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«f discerning sucli small objects hepeath the surface, may 
prove the high transparency of the water. The River Jor¬ 
dan maintains its course through the middle of the lake; 
and it is said, without mingling its waters. A similar story 
is related of the Rhine and Moselle at Coblentz, and in 
other parts of the world, where difference of colour appears 
in water by the junction of rivers(388). A strong current 
is caused by the Jordan in the middle of the lake; and, 
when this is opposed by contrary winds, which blow here 
with the force of a hurricane from the south-east, sweeping 
from the mountains into the lake, it may be conceived that a 
boisterous sea is instantly raised; this the small vessels of 
the country are ill qualified to resist. As different state¬ 
ments have been made of the breadth of this lake, and ex¬ 
perienced mariners are often tolerably accurate in measuring 
distance upon water by the eye, we asked Captain Culver- 
house what he supposed to be the interval between Tiberias 
and the opposite shore, where there is a village scarcely 
perceptible, upon the site of antient Hippos ? He considered 
it equal to six miles. Mr. London, Purser of the Romulus, 
and also the Cockswain, were of the same opinion; of cburse, 
such a mode of computing distances must be liable to error. 
We could obtain no information from the inhabitants con¬ 
cerning the dimensions of their lake: the vague method of 
reckoning according to the time one of their uoats can sail 
round or across it, was the only measure they could furnish. 
According to Sandys(389), its length is twelve miles and a 
half, and its bredth six. This is evidently derived from 
Josephus(59Q). Of its length we could not form any accu¬ 
rate opinion, because its southern extremity, winding behind 
distant mountains, was concealed from our view; but we 
inclined rather to the statement of Hegesippus, as applied 
by Reland(59i) to the text of Josephus; this makes it one 
hundred and forty stadia, or seventeen miles and a half(592). 
Josephus speaks of the sweetness of its water(593), of its 
pebbly bottom, and, above all, of the salubrity of the sur¬ 
rounding atmespliere(594). He says, the water is so cold, 
that its temperature is not affected by its being exposed to 
the sun during the hottest season of the year. A most cu¬ 
rious circumstance concerning this lake,- is mentioned by 
Hasselquist: « I thought it remarkable,” observes this 
celebrated naturalist(595) “ that the same kind of fish 
should here be met with as in the Nile; Gharmuth, Silunts, 
Hamm, Mulsil, aud Spams Galilams This explains the 
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observations of certain travellers, who speak of the lake 
as possessing fishes peculiar to itself; not being perhaps 
acquainted with the produce of the Nile. Josephus con¬ 
siders the Lake Gennesareth as having fishes of a peculiar 
nature(596); and yet it is very worthy of notice, that in 
speaking of the fountain of Capernaum, his remarks tend to 
confirm the observation made byllasselquist. “ Some con¬ 
sider it,” says he(597), “ as a vein of the Nile, because it 
brings forth fishes resembling the Coracinus of the Alex¬ 
andrian lake. 

This lake was the scene of a most bloody naval engage¬ 
ment between the Romans under Vespasian, and the Jews 
who had revolted during the administration of Agrippa. 
The account of the action as given by Josephus, proves 
that the vessels of the country, as at this day, were nothing 
more thaH mere boats: even those of the Romans, expressly 
built for that occasion, and described as larger than the 
ships used by the Jews, consisted of small craft, rapidly 
constructed, and for the building of which, it is said, they 
had abundance both of artificers and materials(S9S). Ti¬ 
tus and Trajan were present in that engagement; and Ves¬ 
pasian was himself on board the Roman licet. The rebel 
army consisted of an immense multitude of seditious people, 
from all the towns of the country, and especially from those 
.bordering upon the lake, who, as fugitives, after the cap¬ 
ture of Tarichsea(509) by Titus, had sought refuge upon 
the water. The victory gained by the Romans was follow¬ 
ed by such a terrible slaughter of the Jews, that nothing 
was to be seen, either upon the lake, or along its shores, 
except blood, and the mangled corpses of the insurgents; 
their dead bodies infected the air to such a degree, that the 
victors as well as the vanquished, were sufferers upon the 
occasion: the number of the slain, after the two actions, 
(that of Tarichcea, and the naval engagement which follow¬ 
ed,) amounted to six thousand five hundred persons. Nei¬ 
ther was the slaughter less memorable of the prisoners, who 
were marched to Tiberias as soon as the victory had been 
obtained. Vespasian caused them all to be shut up in the 
amphitheatre ; where twelve hundred of them were put to 
death, being unable or unfit to bear arms. This amphithea¬ 
tre, according to the account given by Josephus, was large 
enough to contain[600] thirty-seven thousand six hundred 
persons, (besides a vast number of others who were given 
as slaves by Vespasian to Agrippa, as well as of the inha,b- 
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itantsof Trqchonitis[ 601], Gaulon[_ 602], //yy?os[6Q3j, and 
Gadara[dOi^ ; the sum total whereof he has not mention¬ 
ed), all of whom were mountaineers of Anti-Labanus and 
Hermon, or restless tribes of freebooters from Eastern 
Syria; unable, as Josephus describes them, to sustain & life 
of peace, and exhibiting, eighteen hundred years ago, the 
same state of society which now characterizes the inhabi¬ 
tants of that eountry. 

■ After reluctantly retiring from this crystal flood, we 
returned to the castle. Here, within the spaeious and 
airy apartment prepared for our reception, we mutually 
expressed our hopes of passing at least one night fret 
from the attacks of vermin; but, to our dismay, the 
Sheik, being informed of our conversation, burst into 
laughter, and said, that, according to a saying current 
in Galilee, “ the king of the fleas holes his court 
in tiberias.” Some of the party, provided with ham¬ 
mocks, slung them from the walls, so as to lie sus¬ 
pended above the- floor; yet even these did not escape 
persecution: and, for the 1 rest of us, who lay on the 
hare planks, v;e continued, as usual, tormented and restless 
during the night, listening to the noise made by the jackals. 
Being well aware what we had to expect, we resolved to 
devote as many hours as possible, before day-break, to con¬ 
versation with the people of the country, to our supper, and 
to the business of writing our journals. They brought us a 
plentiful repast, consisting of three sorts of fried fishes from 
the lake: one of these, a species of mullet, was, according 
to their tradition, the favourite food of Jesus Christ. The 
French, during the time their army remained under Buona¬ 
parte in the Holy Land, Constructed two very large ovens in 
this castle. Two years had elapsed, at the time of our 
arrival, since they had set fire to their granary; and it was 
considered a miracle by the inhabitants of Tiberias, that 
the combustion was not yet extinguished. We visited the 
place, and perceived that, whenever the ashes of the burned 
corn were stirred by thrusting a stick among them, sparks 
were even then glowing throughout the heap; and a piece 
of wood, being left there, became charred. The heat in 
those vaulted chambers, where the corn had been destroyed, 
was still very great. 

The next morning we arose as soon as light appeared, in 
order to bathe onee more, and take a last survey of the 
town. Although, from several circumstances, we were 
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Convinced that the antient city stood upon the site of the 
modern, it is very probable that it occupied a greater extent 
of territory(608), particularly towards the south, where 
there are remains of buildings. Some authors mention a 
temple(606), called a n & e k a © p o n o n, erected upon the 
spot where it was believed our Saviour miraculously fed 
the multitude; and other edifices, whereof no trace is now 
remaining. The most singular circumstance concerning 
Tiberias is mentioned by Boniface(607): he describes the 
city as not being habitable, on account of the multitude of 
serpents(808). This has not been stated by any other au¬ 
thor} neither did any observation made by us upon the spot, 
concerning the natural history of the country, serve to ex¬ 
plain the origin of this misrepresentation; the more remark¬ 
able, as it is affirmed by one 'who resided in the Holy 
I,and(609), and whose writings are frequently quoted by 
authors towards the end of the sixteenth and the beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries. Tiberias at present is much 
inhabited; principally by Jews, who are said to be the de¬ 
scendants of families resident there in the time of our Sa¬ 
viour: they are perhaps a remnant of refugees who tied 
hither after the capture of Jerusalem by the Romans. The 
Christian inhabitants of this tqwn are, however, also nume¬ 
rous : of this we were convinced, by the multitude we saw 
coming from the morning service of the church. 
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CHAPTER xv 


THE HOLY LAND—TIBERIAS TO NAPOLOSE. 


Departure from, Tiberias—Effect of the Climate—Produc¬ 
tions of the Desert — Lubi—State of the Country—-Blount 
Thabor — Chtinge of route—Narrow Escape of the Jluthor 
—Camp of Djezzar’s Cavalry—Wars of the Arabs—Their 
Manners am Disposition—Address of an Arab to his Ma re 
—Simmoom, or Wind of the Desert—Bread baked in the 
Huri’sRays—Emir of the Mountains—Plain ofEsdrnelon 
Encampments — Jenrdn—Effect produced by Change of 
Government — Santorri—Antient Castle—Napolose or 
Sichem —Reception by the Governor—Aspect arid state of 
the City—Its various Appellations—Circumstances con¬ 
nected with its antient History—Tomb of Joseph—Tomb of 
Joshua—Nature of those Reliques — Samaritans — Jacob's 
Well. 


"*Tf7E were on horseback by six o’ clack, on Monday 
morning, July the sixth, notwithstanding our ex¬ 
cursion, and continued our route. Leaving Tiberias, we took 
a different road from that by which we same, and crossed an 
extensive valley, hoping to visit Mount Thabor. In this 
valley, three hundred French cavalry defeated an army of 
ten tnoasand Turks; an event so astonishing, even to the 
Turks themselves, that they considered the victory as obtain¬ 
ed by magic; an art which they believe many of the Franks 
to possess. 

All the pleasure of travelling, at this season of tie year, 
in the Holy Land, is suspended by the excessive heat of 
the sun. A traveller, wearied and spiritless, is often more 
subdued at the beginning than at the end of his day’s journey. 
Many rare plants and curious minerals invite his notice, as 
he passes slowly along, with depressed looks fixed upon the 
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ground; but these it is impossible for him to obtain. It 
appears to him to be an act of unjustifiable cruelty to ask a 
servant, or even one of the attending Arabs, to descend 
from bis horse, for the purpose of collecting either the one 
or the other. All nature seems to droop; every animal 
seeks for shade, which it is extremely difficult to find. But 
the ebamaeleon, the lizard, the serpent, and all sorts of 
beetles, basking, even at noon, upon rocks and in sandy 
places, exposed to the most scorching rays, seem to rejoice 
in the greatest heat wherein it is possible to exist. This ia 
also the ease in Egypt, where no desert is so solitary but rep¬ 
tiles and inseets may be observed; proving that the ostrich, 
and other birds found there, are by no means, as some writers 
have maintained, at a loss for food. It is more probable 
that the desert offers to them nourishment they could not 
easily procure elsewhere. A very interesting volume of 
natural history might be made, relating only to the inhabit¬ 
ants of the Desert: they are much more numerous than is 
commonly believed : and if to these wete added the plants 
which thrive only in such a situation, with an aecount of 
those extraordinary petrifactions found in the African des¬ 
erts ; the various jaspers, and ether siliceous concretions 
abounding in the sandy tract between the Red Sea and. the 
Nile, us well as all over Arabia Petreea and Mauritania ; 
the description would be truly marvellous. The enterprise 
of another Hasselquist is not required for this purpose ; 
because, although much remains to be discovered, natural¬ 
ists are already possessed of sufficient materials for the 
undertaking. 

After three hours, walking our horses, we arrived at a 
poor village, called L&bi, situated upon the brow of a tango 
of hills, which bound the valley before mentioned, towards 
the south. During our ride, we had suffered apprehensions 
from the tribes of Arabs under arms, who were occasionally 
seen, descending and scouring the opposite hills, as we cross¬ 
ed the valley. We could plainly discern them, by means 
of our glasses, reconneitering us from the summits of those 
hills. They were described at Lubi as collected in great 
force Upon Mount Thabdr; so that our visit to that moun¬ 
tain became impracticable: the guard whom Bjezzar had 
sent with us would not venture thither. We were therefore 
compelled to rest satisfied with the view we had of it from 
Lffbi. Djezzar’s troops had, on the preceding day (Sun¬ 
day), taken many thousand cattle from the Arabs; therefore. 
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besides their natural predatory disposition, they were at this 
time actuated by motives of the most direful revenge, not 
only for the loss of their property, but also of many oftheir 
friends and relations, M'ho had been captured. The mere 
sight of an escort from their bitter enemy, Djezzar Pacha, 
would have induced them to put every one of us to death. 
We had lost somewhat of our strength by deserters.from the 
pilgrims of our caravan, who had thought propdrto remain 
at Tiberias, intimidated by the state of the country. Our 
number, upon arriving at Lubi, amounted only to thirty three 
horsemen: these, by the advice of the captain of the guard, 
we had dispersed as much as possible during the journey; 
and taught them to skirmish at a distance from each other, 
that the scouts of the Arab array, upon the heights, might 
not be able to count our whole force. We were at this time 
in the midst of a country continually overrun by rebel tribes. 
The wretched inhabitants of Lubi pretended to be in hourly 
expectation of an assault, from which they said nothing 
but their poverty had ■ hitherto preserved them. Wa 
could not, however, place any confidence in these people, 
and determined to make our stay with them as short as 
possible. Mount Thabor seemed to be distant from this 
place about six miles. Its top was described as a plain of 
great extent, finely cultivated, and inhabited by numerous 
Arab tribes. It appears of a conieal form, entirely detached 
from any neighbouring mountain, and stands upon oua 
side of the great plain of Esdraelon. We breakfasted at 
Lubi, beneath the shade of some mats covered with weedg, 
sut np against the side of a house; not being perfectly 
tranquil as to eur hosts, who, in a rebel country, evidently 
brought us food with reluctance, and seemed disposed to 
quarrel with our guard. Our bread was baked upon heated 
stones, in holes dug in the ground. The women, who were 
principally occupied in preparing it, and who occasionally 
passed us ibr that purpose, were without veils, and of such 
unusual beauty, that we saw nothing to compare with them 
in any other part of the East. 

Being therefore compelled to alter the plan of our jour* 
aey, we returned from Lubi, by the way of Cana, once 
more to Nazareth ; passing through the field of bearded 
wheat before mentioned, where the Disciples of Christ 
are said to have plueked the ears of corn upon the Sabbath 
day. It lies nearly opposite to the village of Turan. We 
•olleeted specimens ef the wheat, in imitation of the other 
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pilgrims of our party, who all seemed eager to bear away 
the produce of the land, as a consecrated relique., It was, 
in fact, the only wheat now standing, for the harvest of 
th>' country was generally by this time collected. 

The next morning, Tuesday, July the seventh, we were 
refund cjimels to carry our luggage, by the people of Naz¬ 
areth ; upon the plea, that the Arabs would attaek us, and 
seize the camels, in return for the cattle which Djezzar had 
taken from them. Asses were at length allowed, and we 
began our journey at seven o’clock. Every one of our party 
was eager to be the first who should get out of Nazareth ; 
for although we had pitched a tent upon the roof of the 
house where we passed the night, it had been, as usual, 
a night of penance, rather than of rest: so infested with 
vermin was every part of the building. The Author, ac¬ 
companied by a servant, set out on foot, leaving the rest 
of his companions to follow on horseback. Having in¬ 
quired of an Arab belonging to Djezzar’s guard the 
Shortest road into the plain of Esdraelon, this man, who 
liad lived with Bedouins, and bore all the appearance of 
belonging to one of their roving tribes, gave false infor¬ 
mation. In consequence of this, we entered a defile 
in the mountains, which separates the plain of Esdraelon 
from the valley of Nazareth, and found that our party 
had pursued a different route. Presently messengers, sent 
by Captain Culverhouse, came to us with this intelligence. 
The rebel Arabs were then stationed at a village, within 
two utiles distance, in the plain ; so that we very nar¬ 
rowly escaped falling into their hands. It seemed almost 
evident that the Arab, tvhose false information as to the 
route had been the 'original cause of this deviation, in¬ 
tended to mislead, and that he would have joined the 
rebels as soon as his plan had succeeded. The messen¬ 
gers recommended, as the speediest mode of joining our 
party, that we should ascend the mountainous ridge 
which flanks all the plain towards Nazareth. In doing 
this, we actually encountered some of the scouts belonging 
to the insurgents; they passed us on horseback, armed 
with long lanees, but offered us no molestation. As 
soon as we had gaiued the heights, we beheld our com¬ 
panions collected in a body, at a great distance below 
in tlie plain; easily recognising our English friends by their 
umbrellas. After ekmuering among the rocks, we accom¬ 
plished a descent towards the spot where they were assent- 
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bled, and, reaching the plain, found Captain Culverhaoja 
busied in surveying with his glass about three hundred of 
the rebels, stationed in a village near the mouth of the defile, 
by w'hich we had previously proceeded. It was at this 
unlucky moment, while the party were deliberating whether 
to advance or retreat, that the Author,unable to restrain the 
impulse of his feelings, most imprudently punished the Arab 
who had caused the delay, by striking him. It is impossible 
to describe the confusion thus occasioned. The Mahom¬ 
etans, to a man, maintained that the infidel who had lifted 
his hand against one of the faithful should atone for the 
sacrilegious insult by his blood. The Arab, recovered from 
the shock he had sustained,sought only to gratify his anger 
by the death of his assailant. Having speedily charged nis 
carbine, although trembling with rage to such a degree that 
his whole frame appeared agitated;.he very deliberately 
pointed it at the object of his revenge, who escaped assassi¬ 
nation by dodging beneath the horses, as often as the muzzle 
of the piece was directed towards him. Finding himself 
frustrated in his intentions, his fury became ungovernable. 
His features, livid and convulsed, seemedto denote madness: 
no longer knowing wliat he did, he levelled his carbine at 
the captain of Djezzar’s guard, and afterwards at his drag¬ 
oman Signor Bertocino, who, with Captain Culverhouse, 
and the rest of us, by this time had surrounded him, and 
endeavoured to wrest it from him. The fidelity of the 
officers of the guard, added to the firmness and the intrepidity 
of Captain Culverhouse and of Signor Bertoeino, saved the 
lives of every Christian then present. Most-of our party, 
destitute of arms, and encumbered by baggage, w ere wholly 
unprepared either for attack or defence; and every indivi¬ 
dual of our Mahometan escort was waiting to assist in a 
general massacre of all the Englishmen, as soon as the af¬ 
front oflfered to a Mahometan had been atoned by the death 
of the offender. Captain Culverhouse, by a violent effort, 
succeeded in wresting the loaded carbine from the hands of 
the infuriate Arab; and Signor Bertoeino, in the same in* 
stant, with equal intrepidity and presence of mind, gallop¬ 
ing among the rest of them, brandished his drawn sabre 
over their heads, and threatened to cut down the first per¬ 
son who should betray the slightest symptom of mutiny. 
The Captain of Djezzar’s guard then secured the tremb¬ 
ling culprit, and it was with the greatest difficulty we could 
prevent him from putting this man to death. The rest of 
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them, now aweil into submission, would gladly have con¬ 
sented to such a sacrifice, upon the condition of our con¬ 
cealing their conduct from Djezzar, when we returned to 
Acre. These men afterwards confessed, that if any blood 
hod been shed, it was their intention to" desert, and to have 
joined the rebel army. A fortunate piece of policy put an 
end to the whole affair. One of onr party, riding off at full 
speed into the plain, threw his lance into the air, and thus 
began the game of Djirit; the rest soon following, and ex¬ 
pressing, by loud shouts, their readiness to restore goodwill 
among ns. Nothing, however, could conciliate the offended 
Arab. He continued riding aloof, and sulky, holding no 
communication even with his own countrymen and compan¬ 
ions; until at length, having advanced to a considerable 
•distance into the plain of Esdraelon, we espied a large 
camp; this our conductors recognised as consisting of cav- 
•alry belonging to Djezzar. We therefore directed our 
course towards the tents. 

As we crossed this immense plain to the camp, we had a 
fine view of Mount 27«i6or(610), standing quite insular, 

' towards the east. The Arabs were said to be in great 
•number upon all the hills, but particularly upon or near to 
■that mountain. We found Djezzar’s troops encamped about 
tbe centre of this vast plain, opposite to some heights 
where the French were strongly fortified during their'last 
.'campaign in Syria. The camp contained about three hun¬ 
dred cavalry, having more the appearance of banditti thau 
of any regular troops; and indeed it was from tribes of 
rovers that they were principally derived. Two days 
before our arrival, upon Sunday, July the fifth, they fell 
upon the Arabs who were tending their numerous herds of 
cattle, seized their property, and killed many of them. They 
justified themselves, by urging that these Arabs never pay th« 
tribute due to Djezzar, unless it be exacted by force ; and 
upon sueh emergencies all is confiscated that falls into the 
Wkands of the conquering party. Their battles exactly 
■resemble those recorded in Scripture. A powerful prince 
attacks a number of shepherd kings, and robs them of their 
possessions; their “ flocks and herds, and silver and gold, 
ami men-servants, and maid-servants, and camels and asses.” 
In the earliest ages of history, we find such w ars described 
as they happened in the same country, when •< Chedorlaomer, 
and the kings that were w ith him, smote the Reph&ims 
ia Asliteroik Karnaim, and the Zuzirns in Ham, and tk* 
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Emims in the plain of Kiriathaim, and the Ilorites in their 
mount Seir, unto the plain of Paran, which is by the wilder¬ 
ness.” In the battle of July the fifth, after a skirmish, 
wherein forty Arabs were killed and many wounded. Djez- 
•zar’s troops succeeded in driving; to the mountains an army 
of ten thousand, as they related, (probably not half that 
number,) who left behind them sixty-eight thousand bul¬ 
locks, camels, goats, and asses. When these attacks take 
place, the first care of the Arabs, is directed to the preser¬ 
vation of their women and children, the aged and the sick; 
who are hurried off to the mountains, upon the earliest 
intelligence of danger. Their effects and their wealth con¬ 
sist generally in cattle(61l). Their Emirs and Sheiks(812) 
have gold and silver; but, like the Laplanders, they bury 
it in the earth: thus it is frequently lost; because the owner 
dies without acquainting his successor where he has con¬ 
cealed his treasure. Corn is extremely cheap among the 
Arabs. They pasture, their cattle upon the spontaneous 
produce of the rich plains, with which the country abounds. 
Their camels require but little nourishment; existing, for 
the most part, upon small balls of meal, or the kernels of 
dates(613). The true Arab is always an inhabitant of th» 
Desert, a name given to any solitude, whether barren or 
fertile. Hence the appellations bestow'ed upon them, of 
Badaiui, or Bedouins, and of Saracens ; for these appella¬ 
tions signify nothing more than inhabitants of the Be- 
*ert[614k Their usual weapons consist of a lance, a 
poignant, an iron mace, a battle-axe, and sometimes a match¬ 
lock gun. The moveables of a whole family seldom exceed 
a camel’s load. They reside always in tents, in the open 
plain, or upon the mountains. The covering of their tents 
is made of goats’ hair, woven by their women. Their mode 
of life very much resembles that of the gipsies in Eng¬ 
land; men, women, children, and cattle, all lodging to¬ 
gether. In their disposition, though naturally grave and 
silent, they are very amiable; considering hospitality as a 
religions duty, and always acting with kindness to their 
slaves and inferiors[615l. There is a dignity dn their 

manner which is very striking; and this perhaps is owing 
to their serious deportment, aided by the imposing aspect 
of their beards. Selfishness, the vice of civilized nations, 
seldom degrades an Arab; and the politeness he practise* 
is well worthy of imitation. Drunkenness and gaming, 
the genuine offspring of selfishness, are unknown among 
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tliem. If a stranger enter one of their tents, they all rise, 
give him the place of honour, and never sit until tlieir guest 
is accommodated. They cannot endure seeing a person 
spit, because it is deemed a mark of contempt: for the same 
reason it is an offence to blow the nose in their presence[616]. 
They detest the Turks, because they consider them as 
usurpers of their country. The curious superstition of 
dreading the injurious consequences oialook , from an evil, 
or an envious eye, is not peculiar to the Arabs. The Turks, 
and many other nations, the Highlanders of Scotland, and 
the people of Cornwall, entertain 4he same notion. But 
the Arabs even extend it to their cattle, whom they believe 
liable to this fascination. The. Antients, according to 
Virgil[617], entertained a similar fantasy. To relate all 
that may be said concerning their other customs, particu¬ 
larly of the delight they take in horsemanship, and of the 
estimation wherein high-bred horses are held among them, 
would be only to repeat what has been already related, with 
admirable conciseness, truth, and judgment, by the Cheva¬ 
lier D’Arvieux; whose work, already referred to, is wor¬ 
thy the consideration of every reader(618). He has pre¬ 
served the address of an Arab to his mare, as delivered in 
his own presence; and this, more eloquent than whole 
pages of descriptive information, presents us with a strik¬ 
ing picture of Arab manners[6t9]. “ Ibrahim,” say# 
lie[830], “ went frequently to Itama, to enquire news of 
that mare which he dearly loved. I have many a time had 
the pleasure to see him weep with tenderness the while he 
was kissing and caressing her. lie would embrace her; 
would wipe her eyes with his handkerchief; would rub her 
with his shirt sleeves; would give her a thousand benedic¬ 
tions, during whole hours that he would remain talking to 
her. ‘ My Eyes, : would he say to her, 4 my Soul, my Heart , 
must I be so unfortunate as to have thee sold to so many mas¬ 
ters, and not to keep thee myself ? I am poor, my AntelopeJ 
Thou knowest it well, my darling! I brought thee up tn 
my dwelling, as my child ; I did never beat not • chide thee ; 
J caressed thee in the fondest manner. God preserve thee, 
my beloved! Thou art beautiful! Thou art sweet! Thou art 
lovely! God defend thee from envious eyes[62l]!’” 

Upon our arrival in the camp. We found the General in a 
large green tent, open all aroOnd. and affording very little 
shelter from the beat, as the Simoom, or wind of the de¬ 


sert, was at that time blowing, and far more insufferable 
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than the sun. Its parching influence pervaded all plaoes* 
alike; and coming as from a furnace, it seemed to threaten. 
11 s all with suffocation. The Author was the first who 
sustained serious injury from the fiery blast, being attacked 
hy giddiness, accom panic d with burning thirst. Head-ache, 
and frequent fits of shivering, ensued; and these ended in 
violent fever. For some time, extended upon the ground, 
he vainly endeavoured to obtain some repose. The rest of 
the party, seated upon carpets near the General, informed 
that officer of the danger to which we had been exposed 
from the conduct of our escort; and besought an additional 
guard to accompany us as far as Jennin, upon the frontier of 
the Paeha of Damascus, whence Djezzar’s soldiers were to 
return to Acre. This was readily granted. A large bowl 
of.pilau, or boiled riee, was then brought, with melons, figs, 
sour milk, boiled mutton, and bread cakes, which they 
described as baked in the sun’s rays. The Author was 
too ill to witness the truth of this; but.no one of the party 
entertained any doubt of the fact. Djezzar’s officers who 
were in the tent joined in this repast, and fed heartily, 
helping themselves to the pilau with their fingers; eating 
all out of the same bowl; and shaking oft' the grains of 
riee as they adhered to their greasy hands, into the mess, 
of which all were partaking. The most interesting person¬ 
age present upon this occasion was an Arab Prince from 
the mountains, a young man who arrived with terms of 
trace.. He was served in a part of the tent exclusively ap¬ 
propriated to his use: while a third service was also placed 
before the General. The dress of the young Emir, consi¬ 
dering his Itigh rank, was worthy of particular notice. 
A simple rug across his body, afforded its only covering. 
A dirty handkerchief, or coarse napkin, was bound about 
hi 5 temples. These constituted the whole of his apparel. 
His legs and feet were naked. As this cupious banquet was 
going on, a party of Turks, who were with the General, sat 
round the border of the tent, with their pipes in their 
mouths, silently gazing at our party: near to these were 
stationed the attendants of the mountain Emir, between 
whom and their lord there was not the slightest distinction 
of dress. The meal being finished, the young Prinee began 
his parley with the' General; telling him, that he came 
to offer his tribute due to Djezzar; to crave protection 
lbr his clan or family, and for his flocks. This business 
ended, all that were in the tent prepared te take them 
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nap, and, having stretched themselves upon the same 
carpets which had served for their dinner-tables, fell fast 
asleep. 

Here, on this plain£622j, the most fertile part of all the 
land of Canaan[62s], (which, though a solitude, we found 
like one vast meadow-, eovered with the richest pasture,) 
the tribe of Issaehar[S 2 i] « rejoiced in their tents.” In the 
firstages of Jewish History,as well as during the Roman Em¬ 
pire, the crusades, and evep in later times, it has been the 
scene of many a memorable contest[625l. Here it was that 
Barak, descending with his ten thousand from Mount Tha- 
bdr, discomfited Sisera[626] and “ all his chariots, even 
nine hundred chariots or iron, and all the people that were 
with him,” gathered “ from Harosheth of the Gentiles, 
nnto the river of Kishon ;” -when “ all the host of Sisera 
fell upon the edge of the sword ; and there was not a man 
left when “ the kings came and fought, the kings of 
Canaan in Taanach[627], by the waters of J^Ie^idd■o. ,, Here 
also it was that Josiah, king of Judah, fought in disguise 
against Necho, king of Egypt, and fell by the arrows of his 
Mtftgonist[62Sj. So great were the lamentations for his 
death, that the mourning for Josiah[629] became •• an or¬ 
dinance in Israel.” The “ great mourning in Jerusalem,” 
foretold by ZeehariahffiSO], is said to be as the lamenta¬ 
tions in the Plain of Esdreelon, or, according to the lan¬ 
guage of the prophet, “ as the mourning of lladadrimmon 
in the Valley of fflegiddon.” Josephus often mentions this 
very remarkable part of the Holy LandTSSl], and always 
under the appellation of The Great phi 3 2j.” The 
supplies that Vespasian sent to the people ofSepphoris, 
are said to have been reviewed in the great plain, prior to 
their distribution into two divisions; the infantry being 
quartered within the city, and the cavalry encamped upon 
the plain. Under the same name it is also mentioned by 
Eusebius[633l, and by St. Jerom[034-]. It has been a 
Chosen place For encampment in every contest carried on in 
tliis country, from the days of Nabuehodonosor, king of the 
Assyrians, (in the history of whose war with Arphaxad, it 
is mentioned as The Great Plain of Esdrelom[B35'), until 
the disastrous march of Napoleon Buonaparte from Egypt 
into Syria. Jews, Gentiles, Saracens, Christian Crusaders, 
and Anti-Christian Frenchmen, Egyptians, Persians, Dru¬ 
ses; Turks, and Arabs, w-arriors out of “ Every nation 
whieh is under heaven,” have pitched their tents upon the 
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Plain of Esdraelon, and have beheld the various banners of 
their nations wet with the dews of Thabdr and of jBer- 
mon(G36). It has not often been noticed in books of travels, 
because it does not occur in the ordinary route pursued by 
pilgrims in their journeys to Jerusalem. These men have 
generally landed at Jaffa: and have returned thither after 
completing their pilgriinage(637V in consequeneeofthis, we 
seldom meet with accounts ofGaliIee,orofSamaria,in their 
writings(638). Even Doubdan(639) whose work, full of 
the most valuable information, may be considered as the foun¬ 
dation of every recent elucidation of the Holy Land,content« 
himself with the view afforded of this plain from Mount 
Thabor(640). Not that he has, on this account, omitted 
any interesting circumstance of its history. He has given 
us a lively picture of the different encampments he observed 
from the summit. “We had-the pleasure,” sayshe{641), 
“ to view from the top of that mountain, Arabs encamped 
by thousands; tents and pavilions of all colours; green, 
red, and yellow; with so great a number of horses and ca¬ 
mels, that it seemed like a vast army, or a city besieged: 
and to the end that each party might recognise its peculiar 
banner, and its tribe, the horses and camels were fastened 
round the tents, some in square battalions, others in circular 
troops, and others again in lines: not only were Arabs thus 
encamped, but also Turks and Druses, who maintain abun¬ 
dance of horses, camels, mules, and asses, for the use of the 
vara vans coming from, or going to Damascus, Aleppo, 
Mecca, and Egypt.” 

Being provided with an addition to our eseort of ten well 
mounted and well accoutred Arabs in the service of Djezzar, 
we took leave of the General at three o’clock p. m. and hav¬ 
ing mounted our horses, continued our journey across the 
plain, towards Jennin. A tolerably aeeurate notion of its 
extent, in this direction, may be obtained from a statement 
of the time we spent in crossing it. We were exactly seven 
hours(642) thus employed; proceeding at the rate of three 
miles ineaehhour. Its breadth, therefore, may be consid¬ 
ered as equal to twenty-one miles. The people of the coun¬ 
try told us it was two days’ journey in length. One hour 
after leaving the camp, we crossed the line of separation 
between the dominions of Djezzar Pacha and those of the 
Pacha of Damascus. This liueis nearly in the middle of 
the plain. At six we arrived at Jennin(«43), a small vil¬ 
lage, where we passed the night. The setting sun gave to 
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it a beautiful appearance, as we drew nigh to the place. 
Here attain we observed, as a fence for gardens, the Cactus 
"Ficus Indicus, growing to sueh enormous size, that the stem 
of each plant was larger than a man’s body. The wood 
of it is fibrous, and unfit for any other use than as fuel. 
The wounds which its almost imperceptible thorns inflict 
upon those who venture too near it, are terrible in this cli¬ 
mate ; they are even dangerous to Europeans. Its gaudy 
blossoms made a most splendid show, in the midst of the 
weapons that surrounded them. The ruins of a palace and 
mosque in Jennin, seem to prove that it was once a place of 
more importance than it is at present. Marble pillars, 
fountains, and even piazzas, still remain in a very perfect 
state. An inscription over one of these buildings, in Arabic, 
purported that it was erected by a person of the name of 
Selim. This place is the Gin.®a of antient authors. Un¬ 
der this name it occurs in the description given of Samaria 
by Josephus(644); deriving then, as it does now, the cir¬ 
cumstance of its notoriety from its situation as a frontier 
village. It was the northern boundary of that province (645“). 
Adriehomius describes it as situated at the foot of Mount 
Ephraim(646), “ where,” says he, “ Galilee, ends, and Sa¬ 
maria begins.” Qnaresmius lias written a long chapter 
concerning this place[(i47]. Here the level country termi¬ 
nates; for although many of the authors, by whom Ginfea 
is mentioned, describe it as situated in the plain, it is in fact 
placed, as Adriehomius affirms, upon the foot of a hill, and 
upon its western declivity. 

As the day broke the next morning, it was pleasing to 
observe the effects of better government in the dominion of 
the Pacha of Damascus. Cultivated fields, gardens, and 
cheerful countenances, exhibited a striking contrast to the 
territories of Djezzar Pacha, where all was desolation, war, 
and gloominess. W e began our journey to Napolose at four 
o’clock. At seven we arrived at the Castle of Santorri, 
situated upon a hill, and much resembling the old castellated 
buildings m England. It is very strong, and, for a place 
of so much consideration, it may he wondered that no account 
is given of it, even by authors who mention almost every vil¬ 
lage in the Iibly Land. We should have considered this 
as the site of the antient Sainaria, were it not for the ex¬ 
press mention made by Maundrell[648], and by others, of 
the town of Sabaste, still preserving a name belonging 
to that city. Qnaresmius also mentious[649j the city of 
2 2 
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Stbastt, .'W - c Samaria,” as. occurring in the, route from 
Siehar, to Jeumi, or Jhnuin: although, performing tliia 
journey, we found no other place intervening, except San- 
tom; and it is situated upon a hill, according to the des¬ 
cription given of autient Samaria, which D’Anville pla¬ 
ces midway between Gikesa and Napolose, or Sic hem. 
To enter further upon this subject at present, were rather 
to perplex than to illustrate the geography of the country; 
and therefore it may be left for future travellers to explain 
the real situation of the place ealled Sebaste by Quaresmius, 
and Sebasta by Maundreil, and possibly to throw some light 
upon the story of Santorri. 

The hill whereon the Castle of Santorri is situated, rises 
upon the south side of a valley, bounded by other hills on 
every side; being about two miles in breadth, and five in 
length. This fortress held out against Djezzar, when he 
was I’acha of Damascus, and compelled him to raise the 
siege after two months. Having ascended to the castle, 
we were admitted within the gate, beneath a vaulted pas¬ 
sage, quite dark, from its tortuous length and many wind¬ 
ings. In the time of the Crusades, it must have been im¬ 
pregnable ; yet is there no account of it in any author; and 
.eertaiuly it is not of later construction than the period df 
the Holy Wars. The" Governor received ns into a large 
vaulted chamber,, resembling what is called the Keep m 
some of our old Norman Castles, which it so much resem¬ 
bled, that if we consider the part acted by the Normans in 
those wars, it is possible this building may have owed its 
origin to them. A number of weapons, such as guns, pis¬ 
tols, sabres, and poignards, hung found the walls. Sus¬ 
pended with these, were the saddles, gilded stirrups, and 
rich housings, belonging to the lord oi the citadel. Upon 
the floor were couched hi$ greyhounds, and his hawker* 
stood waiting in the yard before the door of the apartment; 
so that every thing contributed to excite ideas of other 
times, and a scene of former ages seemed to be realized 
before our eyes. The figure of the Governor himself was 
not the least interesting part of the living picture. He 
had a long red beard, and wore a <lres,s as distinguished by 
feudal magnificence and military grandeur as it is possible 
to imagine. He received us with the usual hospitality of 
his countrymen, dismissed the escort which had accompa¬ 
nied ns from Acre, seemed proud of placing us under the 
protection of his peculiar soldiers, and allowed us a guard, 
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appoint ud from his oun troops,, to ensure our safety as liar 
o» Napolose. "We had some conversation with linn upon 
the disordered state of the country, particularly of Galilee. 
He said, that the rebel Arabs were in great number upon 
all the hills near the plain of Esdraelon; that they were 
actuated, at this critical juncture, by the direst motives of 
revenge and despair, for the losses they had sustained in 
consequence of the ravages committed by Djezzar’s army; 
but that he believed we should not meet with any niolesta¬ 
li on in our journey to Jerusalem. 

After leaving Santorri, our road was devious and very 
uneven, over a mountainous tract of country,, until we 
came in sight of Napolose, otherwise called Neapolifc and 
JYapolcos, the antient Sichem. The view of this place 
much surprised us, as we had not expected to find a city 
of such magnitude in the road to Jerusalem. It seems to 
be .the metropolis pf a very rich and extensive country, 
abounding with provisions, and all the necessary articles 
of life, in much greater profusion than the town of Acre. 
White bread was exposed for sale in the streets, of a quality 
superior to any that is to be found elsewhere throughout the 
• Levant. The Governor of Napolose recieved and regaled us 
frith all the magnificence of an Eastern Sovereign. Refresh¬ 
ments, of every kind known in the country were set before 
us ; and when we supposed the list to be exhausted, to our 
very great astonishment a most sumptuous dinner was 
brought in. Nothing seemed to gratify our host wore, than 
that any of his guests should eat heartily; and, to do him 
justice, every individual of the party ought to have possessed 
the appetite of ten hungry pilgrims, to satisfy his wishes in 
this respect(OSO). 

There is nothing in the Holy Land finer than the view 
of Napolose, from the heights around it. As the traveller 
descends towards it from the hills, it appears luxuriantly 
embosomed in the most delightful and fragrant bowers ; 
■half concealed by rich gardens, and by stately trees collec¬ 
ted into groves, all around the bold and beautiful valley 
in which it stands. Trade seems to flourish among its 
inhabitants. Their principal emyloymentis in making soap; 
hut the manufactures of the town supply a very widely 
extended neighhouhood, and they are exported to a 
great distauce, upon camels. In the morning after our 
arrival, we met caravans coming from Grand Cairo ; and 
noticed others reposing in the large olive plantations near 
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Hie gates. The Reader must be referred to the learned 
Reland, who wishes to know the various names possessed 
by this city, in different periods of its history; as well 
as to ascertain, which among these ought to be considered 
as its peenliar and most appropriate appellatio«(6.51). 
Every thing concerning it is interesting; but upon this 
subject, if all that Reland alone has written, in more than 
one part of his matchless work, was duly considered, the 
investigation would of itself constitute a copious disserta¬ 
tion. It is sufficient for the traveller to be informed, that so 
long ago as the twelfth century, the elegant and perspiett- 
ons Phoeas, himself visiting the place, and describing the 
city, speaks of it{6S2) as ” Sichar, the metropolis of the 
Samaritans, afterwards'called WeapoUs.” Reland, from 
Josephus, Eusebius, Epiphanins, and Jerom(633), writes it 
Sichf.m{654). According to -the antient Hebrew text of 
Genesis, and the book of Judges, it would be written Sche- 
chem{ 635). Josephus says that the natives called it Jtlabar- 
tka ; hut by'others it was commonly named Neaj>olis{ 656). 
Its modern appellation is JYapolose. To the traditions 
concerning its antiquities,all writers bear testimony; and 
sinee even asceptic has remarked(657),that the Christians 
of Palaestine “ fixed, by unquestionable tradition, the scene 
of each memorable event,”,we may surely regard them 
with interest. But the history of Sichem, referring to 
events long prior to the Christian dispensation, directs us 
to antiquities which owe nothing of their celebrity to any 
traditionary aid. The traveller, directing his footsteps 
towards its antient sepulchers, as everlasting as the rocks 
wherein they are hewn, is premitted, upon the authority of 
sacred and indelible record(658), to contemplate the spot 
where the remains pf Josepn,(6S9), of Eleazar(fito), and 
of Joshua(661), were severally deposited. If any thing 
connected with the memory of past ages be calculated to 
awaken loeal enthusiasm, the land around this city is pre¬ 
eminently entitled to consideration. The sacred story of 
events transacted in the fields of 8ichem(662), from our earli¬ 
est years is remembered with delight; but with the territory 
before our eyes where those events took place, and in the 
view of objects existing as they were described above three 
thousand years ago, the greatful impression kindles into 
ecstasy. Along the valley, we beheld a company oflsbmeel- 
ites, eoming from Gilead{663),” as in the days of Reuben 
and Juflah, “ with their camels bearing spicery and balm and 
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myrrh,” who would gladly have purchased another Joseph 
of his brethren, and conveyed him as a slave, to some Pot- 
ipbor in Egypt (684). Upon the hills around, flocks and 
herds were feeding, as of old(66S); nor in the simple garb 
of the shepherds of Samaria was there any thing repugnant 
to the notions we may entertain of the appearance present¬ 
ed by the sons of Jacob. It was indeed a scene to abstract 
and to elevate the mind; and under emotions so ealled forth 
by every circumstance of powerful coincidence, a single 
moment seemed to concentrate whole ages of existence. In 
the calmer moments dedicated to the traces of this memorial', 
the objects referred to are no longer beheld but the impres¬ 
sion remains; nor would the writer forego Us influence for 
all that cooler philosophy might dictate or approve. The 
few travellers indeed of earlier limes, who passed through 
Sami ia in their way to Jerusalem, have more stoically 
related their visit to this sacred spot. Generally, satisfied 
with the guidance of the Monks, they rapidly enumerate 
the consecrated plaees to which they were conducted, as if 
they were employed in making out a catalogue of names. 
The Jews of the twelfth century acknowledged that the 
Tomb of Joseph then existed in Sichem, although both the 
city and the tomb were the possession and the boast of a 
people they detested. “ The town,” says Rabbi Benja- 
min[660l, “lies in a vale, between Mount Gerizim and 
Mount Ebal, where there are above a hundred Cuthge- 
ans( 667), who observe only the' law of Moses, whom men 
call Samaritans. They have priests of the lineage of 
Aaron, who rests in peace, and those they call Aaronites, 
who never marry but with persons of the sacerdotal family, 
that they may not be confounded with the people. Yet these 
priests of their law offer sacrifices and burnt offerings in 
their congregations, as it is written in the law{^668]; 

“ Thou sh&lt put the blessing upon Mount Gerizim.” 
They therefore affirm that this is the House of the Sanctu¬ 
ary; and they offer burnt-offerings, both on the Passover, 
and on other festivals, on the altar which was built on 
Mount Gerizim, of those stones which the Children of 
Israel set up, after they bad passed over Jordan. They 
pretend they are descended from the tribe of Ephraim ; 
and have among them the sepulchre of Joseph the Just, the 
son of our father Jacob, who rests in peace, according to 
that saying(669), “ The bones also of Joseph, which the 
children of Israel brought up icith them out of Egypt, 
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buried they in Skechem.’’ —Maundrell, the only English 
writer who has visited Napolose, is more explicit "than 
the earlier Christian pilgrims, concerning this place ; but 
he was principally occupied in discussions with a Samar- 
itau priest, concerning the difference between their text and 
the Hebrew, and in identifying the two mountains. Ebal 
and Gerizim, between which the city stands. He notices, 
however, the Tomb of Joseph; still bearing its name, un¬ 
altered, and venerated even bv the Moslems, who have 
built a small temple over it[670]. its authenticity is not 
liable ^controversy; since tradition is, in this respect, 
maintained upon the authority of saered scripture ; and 
the veneration paid to it by Jews, by Christians, and by 
Mahometans, has preserved, in all ages, the remembrance 
of its situation[67l]. Having shewn, upon a former occa¬ 
sion, that tombs were the origin of temples[672], it is not 
neeessary to dwell upon the utter improbability of their 
being forgotten among men who approached them as 
places of worship. The Tomb of Joshua was also visited 
by Jewish pilgrims in the twelfth century. This is proved 
by the Hebrew Itinerary of Petachias[673], who was 
contemporary with Benjamin of Tudela[ 674 ]; and its 
situation, marked by him with the utmost preeision[07S], 
is still as familiar to the Jews of Palestine as the 
place where the Temple of Solomon originally stood. 
It was, in fact, in the midst of a renowned cemetery, con- 
taming also the sepulchres of other Patriarchs; particularly 
of one, whose synagogue is mentioned by Benjamin of 
Tudela, as being in the neighbourhood of the warm baths 
of Tiberias(676). These tombs are Itewn in the solid rock, 
like those of Telmessus in the Gulph of Glaueus, and arc 
calculated for duration, equal to that of the hills wherein 
they have been excavated. It may also be svarthy of notice, 
that, when writers of the age of Benjamin and Petaehiasare 
speaking of the immediate receptacles of enbalmed bodies 
as reliques held in veneration by the Jews, they refer to 
Sonoi constituting integral parts of mountains, and chiseled 
with a degree of labour not to be conceived from mere 
description. These are monuments on which a lapse 
of ages effects no change: they have defied, and will defy, 
the attacks of time; and continue as perfeet at this hoar 
as they were in the first moment of their completion. 
Thus we are informed in sacred scripture, according to 
the Septuugiut Version, that, when Joseph died{677), 
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theyenbalmed him, and he was put 1 ; , ru ~ cp&’ in Egypt >” 
that is to say, in one of those immense monolithal receptacles 
to which alone the Antieuts applied the name jopoi : 
these were appropriated solely to the burial of men of 
princely rank; and their existence, after the expiration 
of three thousand years, is indisputably proved, by the 
appearance of one of them in the principal Pyramid of 
Egypt. Therefore, when our English Translators render 
(lie Hebrew or the Greek appellation for sneh a receptacle 
by our word coffin, necessarily associating ideas of a 
perishable box or chest with the name they use, it is not 
^uprising to find a writer like Harmer stating it as an 
extraordinary fact, that the remains of distinguished 
perons in the East were honoured with a coffin, as a mark 
of their rank; whereas, says he(fi78), “ with us, the poorest 
people hare their coffifts:-’ or that other authors should 
deride, and consider as preposterous, the traditions men¬ 
tioned by Jewish Rabbins, which, at this distance of time, 
presume to indentify the coffins of their Patriarchs and 
Prophets(679). When it is once understood what the real 
monuments are, to which those traditions allude; the ven¬ 
eration always paid by that people to a place of sepulture ; 
their rigorous adherence,in burial, to the cemeteries of their 
ancestors ; the care with which memorials are transmitted 
to their posterity; and other circumstances connected with 
their customs and history, which cannot here be enumera¬ 
ted ; it is not merely probable, but it amounts almost to cer¬ 
tainty, that the sepulchres they revere were originally the 
tombs of persons to whom they are now ascribed. 

In the time of Alexander the Great, Sichem was consi¬ 
dered as the capital of Samaria(680). Its inhabitants were 
called Samaritans, not merely as people of Samaria, but as 
a sect at variance with the other Jews(68l). They consisted 
principally of deserters from Judaea. They have continued 
to maintain their peculiar tenets to the present day(682). 
The inhabitants, according to Procopius(683) were much 
favoured by the Emperor Justinian, who restored their sanc¬ 
tuaries, and added largely to the edifices of the city. The 
principal object of veneration among them, is Jacob's Well, 
over which a church was formerly erected(6S4). This is 
situated at a small distance from the towu(685), in the road 
te Jerusalem, and has been visited by pilgrims of all ages; 
but particularly since the Christian eera, as the place where 
our Saviour revealed himself to the women 'of Samaria. 
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The spot is so distinctly marked by the Evangelist, and so 
little liable to uncertainty, from the circumstance of the 
Well itself and the features of the country; that, if no 
tradition existed for its identity, the site of it could hardly 
be mistaken. Perhaps no Christian scholar ever attentively 
read the fourth chapter of St. John, without being struck 
with the numerous internal evidences of truth which crowd 
upon the mind in its perusal. ■ Within so small a compass 
it is impossible to find, in other writings, so many sources 
of reflection, and of interest. Independently of its impor¬ 
tance as a theological document, it concentrates so much 
information, that a volume might be filled with'the illus¬ 
tration it refleets upon the history of the Jews, and upon 
the geography of their country. A11 that can be gathered 
on these subjects from Josephus(687) seems but as a com¬ 
ment to illustrate this chapter. The journey of our Lord 
from Judsea into Galilee; the cause of it; his passage 
through the territory of Samaria; his approach to toe 
metropolis of that country; its name; his arrival at the 
Amorite field which terminates the narrow valley of Si- 
■chem ; the antieut custom of halting at a well(688); the 
female employment of drawing water; the Disciples sent 
into the city for food, by which ats situation out of the 
town is so obviously implied; the question ofcthe woman 
.referring to existing prejudices which separated the Jews 
from the Samaritans; the depth of the well; the Oriental 
allusion contained in the expression, “ living water the 
history of the well, and the customs thereby illustrated; 
the worship upon Mount Gerizitn ; all these occur within 
the space of twenty verses: and if to these he added, what 
has already been referred to(689) in the remainder of the 
same chapter, we shall perhaps consider it as a record, which, 
in the words of Him who sent it(690), “ we may lif t up 
OUR EYES, AND LOOK UPON, FOR IT IS WHITE ALREADY TO 
HARVEST.” 
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CHAPTER XVI, 


THE HOLY LAND—NAPOLGSE TO JERUSALEM. 

Journey to Jerusalem—Singular Cultivation of Judora — 
Jacob's Field — Bethel — Beer—Prospect of the Holy City 
—Formalities of a Public Entry—Reception by the Inhab¬ 
itants—Gate of Damascus*—Identity of “ the Holy 
Places”— Visit to the Governor—Convent of St. Salva- 
■ dor—Appearance of the Monks—Dormitory for Travel¬ 
lers—Pilgrim's Chainber—Convent Stores — Library — 
Exactions of the Turks—Manufactures of Jerusalem — 
Mecca Fruit—Fetid Limestone—Water of the Dead Sea 
—Visit to “the Holy Places"—Sepulchre of the Mes¬ 
siah—Its" Identity disputed—Its present appearance — 
Other Relicptes—Plan for the Survey of the City—Sion 
Gate—Discovery made by the Jluthor—Inference derived 
from it—Possible Site of Golgotha, or Calvary—Greek 
Inscriptions—Remarkable Tomb—Hebrew Inscriptions— 
Conjecture respecting Mount Sion. 

W E left Napolose one hour after midnight, that we 
might reach Jerusalem early the same day. \V© 
were, however, much deceived concerning the distance. 
Our guides represented the journey 119 a short excursion of 
fix e hours: it proved n most fatiguing pilgrimage of eigh¬ 
teen^!]. The road was mountainous, rocky, and full of 
loose stones[«92l; yet the cultivation was everywhere 
marvellous: it afforded one of the most striking pictures 
of human industry which it is possible to behold. The 
limestone rocks and stony valleys of Judrea were entirely 
oovered with plantations of figs, vines, and olive-trees; 
not a'single spot seemed to he ueglected. The hills, from 
their bases to.their up most summits, were entirely covered 
with gardens : all of these were free from weeds, and in 
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tlie highest state of agricultural perfection. Even the 
sides of the most barren mountains had been rendered fertile, 
by being divided into terraces, like steps rising one above 
another, whereon soil had been accumulated with aston¬ 
ishing labour. Among the standing crops, we noticed 
millet, cotton, linseed, and tobacco; and occasionally small 
fields of barley. A sight of this territory can alone convey 
any adequate idea of its surprising produce : it is truly the 
Eden of the East, rejoicing in the abundance of its wealth. 
The effect of this upon the people was strikingly pourtrayed 
in every countenance: instead of the depressed and gloomy 
looks of Djezzar Pacha’s desolated plains, health, hilarity, 
and peace, were visible in the features of the inhabitants. 
Under a wise and beneficent government, the produce of the 
Holy Land would exceed all calculation. Its perennial 
liarvest[693]; the salubrity of its air[694]; its limpid 
springs; its rivers, lakes, and matchless plains; its hills 
and vales;—all these, added to the serenity of its climate, 
prove this land to be indeed “a field which the Lord hath 
blessed[695]; God hath given it of the dew of heaven, and 
the fatness of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine.” 

The first part of our journey led through the valley 
lying between the two mountains Ebal and Gerizim[696l. 
We passed the Sepulchre of Joseph[697l, and the Well 
of Jacob[698], where the valley of Sieliem opens into 
a fruitful plain, watered by a stream which rises near 
the town. This is allowed, by all writer*, to be the 
piece, of land mentioned hv St. John[699j, which Jacob 
bouglit[7oo] “at the hand of the children of Emmor,” 
and where lie erected his altar[701] to “ the God of 
Israel.” Afterwards, as the day dawned, a cloudless 
sky foretold the excessive heat we should have to encounter 
in this-day’s journey; and before noon, the mercury in 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, in the most shaded situation we 
..ould find, stood at 102 degrees. Our umbrellas scarcely 
afforded protection, the reflection from the ground being al¬ 
most as insupportable as the sun’s direct ray s[.*02]. We had, 
during tire morning, a long and most tedious ride, without 
rest or refreshment; silently following our guides, along a 
narrow and stony track, over a mountainous country, anu by 
the edge of precipices. We passed, without notice, a place 
called Leban by Maundrcll[7C3l, the Lebonah of Scripture: 
also, about six hours distance from Napolose, in a narrow 
valley, between two high rocky hills[704j, the ruins of a 
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village, and of a monastery, situated where the Bethel of 
Jacob is supposed to have beenp'05], The nature of the 
soil is an existing comment upon the record of the stony 
territory, where “ he took of the stones of the place, and put 
them for his pillows .” At two o’clock l\ M. we halted for 
a little repage, near a well, beneath the shade of a ruined 
building. This place was said to be three hours distance 
from Jerusalem. It ig perhaps the same described by 
Maundrell, under the name of JSeer[706] ; so called, says 
he, from its fountain of water, and supposed to be the 
Mkhmash of sacred scripture[707]. It is described by him 
as distant three hours and twenty minutes from the Holy 
City[708]. This name of our halting-place is not found, 
however, in any of our Journals. Here, upon some pieces 
of very mouldy biscuit, a few raw onions, (the only food 
we could find upon the spot), and the water of the well, 
we all of us fed with the best possible appetite; and could 
we have procured a little salt, we should have deemed out- 
fare delicious. 

At three P, M. we again mounted our horses, and pro¬ 
ceeded on our route. IVo sensation of fatigue or heat could 
counterbalance the eagerness and zeal which animated all 
our party, in the approach to Jerusalem; every individual 
pressed forward, hoping first to announce the joyful intelli¬ 
gence of its appearance. We passed some Insignificant 
ruins, either of antient buildings or of modern villages; 
but hid they been of more importance, they would have ex¬ 
cited little notice at the time, so earnestly bent was every 
miml .towards the main object of interest and curiosity. 
At length, after about two hours had been passed in this 
siatc of anxiety and suspense, ascending a hill towards the 
south—“ IIagiopoi-is !” exclaimed a Greek in the-van oi‘ 
our cavalcade; and instantly throwing himself from his 
horse, was seen bareheaded, upon his knees, facing the pros¬ 
pect he surveyed. Suddenly the sight burst upon us all. Who 
shall describe it? The effect produced was that of total 
silence throughout the whole company. Many of the party, 
by an immediate impulse, took oft' their hats, as if enter¬ 
ing a church, without being sensible of so doing. The 
Greeks and Catholics shed torrents of tears? and presently 
beginning to cross themselves, with unfeigned devotion, 
asked if they might be permitted to take off the covering 
from their feet, and proceed, barefooted, to the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre. We had not been prepared for the grandeur of the 
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spectacle which the City alone exhibited. Instead of 'a 
wretched and ruined town, by some described as the deso¬ 
lated remnant of Jerusalem, we-beheld, as it were, a floor' 
ishing and stately metropolis ; presenting a magnificent 
assemblage of domes, towers,, palaces, charehes, and mo¬ 
nasteries ; all of which, glittering in the sun’s rays, shone 
with 'inconceivable spIendor(70iT). As we drew nearer, 
our whole attention was engrossed by its noble and inter¬ 
esting appearance. The lolly hills whereby it is surround¬ 
ed give to the city itself an appearance of elevation infe¬ 
rior to that which it really p»ssesses(710). ' About three 
quarters of an hour before we reached the walls, we passed 
a large ruin upon our right hand, close to the road. This, 
by the reticulated style of masonry Upon its walls, as well 
as by the remains of its vaulted foundations of brick-work, 
evidently denoted a Roman building. We could not obtain 
any account of it; neither is it mentioned by the authors 
who have described the antiquities of the country. 

At this place, two Turkish officers, mounted on beautiful 
horses, sumptuously caparisoned, came to inform us, that 
the Governor, having intelligence of our approach, had 
sent them to escort us into the town. When theyiarriveil, 
we were all assembled upon an eminence, admiring the 
splendid appearance of the city; and being impressed with 
other ideas than those of a vain ostentation, would gladly 
have declined the parade, together with the interruption 
paused by a public entry. This was, however, said to be 
unavoidable; it was described as a necessary mark of respect 
due to Djezzar Pacha, under whose protection we travelled ? 
as well as of consequence to our future safety. We there¬ 
fore consigned ourselves to all the etiquette of our Maho¬ 
metan Masters of Ceremony, and were marshalled ac¬ 
cordingly. Our attendants were ordered to fall baek in the 
rear; and it was evident, 6y the manner of placing us, that 
we were expected to form a procession to the Governor s 
house, and to appear as dependants, swelling the train of 
our Moslem conductors. Our British tars, not relishing 
this, would now and then prance towards the post of 
honour, and were with difficulty restrained from takiiig thc 
lead. As we approached the city, the concourse hf people 
became very great, the walls and the road side being 
covered with,spectators. An immense multitude, at the same 
time, accompanied us on foot; some of whom, welcoming 
the processioj* with eompliments and ear esses- eried out 
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“ lion? Inglesi! Viva Plngilterra!” others, cursing and 
reviling, called us a set of rascally Christian dogs, and 
filthy infidels. We could never learn wherefore so much 
curiosity had been excited; unless it were, that of late, 
owing to the turbulent state of public affairs, the resort ol 
strangers to Jerusalem had become more uncommon; or that 
they expeeted another visit from Sir Sidney Smith, who had 
inarched into Jerusalem with colours flying and drums 
heating, at. the head of a party of English sailors. He 
protected the Christiau guardians of the Holy Sepitlehre 
from the tyranny of their Turkish rulers, by hoisting the 
British Standard upon,the walk of their monastery. No¬ 
velty, at any period, produces considerable bustle at Jeru¬ 
salem : the idleness of its inhabitants, and the uniform 
tenor of their lives, rendered mote monotonous by the ces¬ 
sation of Pilgrimage, naturally dispose them to run after 
a new sight, or to listen to new intelligence. The arrival 
of a T artar courier from the Vizier’s army, or the coining 
of foreigners to the city, rouses Christians from their 
prayers, Jews from their traffic, and even Moslems from 
the ir tobae.no or their opium, in search of something new. 

Thus attended, we reached the Gate of Damascus about 
seyeu o’clock, in the eveuing(7tl). Chateaubriand calls 
this Fab-el-Hamond, or Bab-el-Cham, the Gate of the 
Columi{7 IS). “When,” says he, “Simon the Cyreniau 
met Christ, lie was c'oming from the Gate of Damascus 
thereby adopting a topography suited to the notions gene¬ 
rally entertained of the relative situation of Mount Calvary 
and the Frcetorimn, with regard to this gate; Simon being 
described(7l3) as “ coming out of the country,” and there¬ 
fore, of course, entering by that gate of the city contiguous 
to “ the dolorous ivtuj.” It were, indeed, a rash undertak¬ 
ing to attempt any refutation of opinions so long entertain¬ 
ed, concerning what are called “ the Holy Places” of this 
memorable city. “ Never,” says the author now cited(7l4-), 
“ was subject less known to modern readers, and never was 
subject more completely exhausted.’’ Men entitled to the 
highest consideration, unto whose authority even reverence 
is due(7l5), have written for its illustration; and some of 
the ablest modern geographers, quitting more extensive 
investigations, have applied all their ingenuity, talents, and 
information, to the topography of Jerusalem(7J fij. It 
would therefore seem like wanton temerity, to dispute the 
identity of places whose situation lias been so gbly discussed 
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and so generally admitted, ware tin re not this observation tt> 
urge, that the descriptions of Jerusalem since the Crusades 
have principally issued from men a ho had no ocular evi¬ 
dence concerning the places they describe. Like Thevenot, 
writing an account of scenes in Asia without ever having 
quitted Europe, they have proved the possibility of giving 
to a fiction an air of so much reality- that it has been cited, 
even by historians, as authority (717). If, as spectators 
upon the spofj we confessed ourselves dissatisfied with the 
supposed identity of certain points of observation in Jeru-- 
salem, it is because we refused to tradition alone, what ap¬ 
peared contradictory to the evidence of our senses. Of 
this it will be proper to expatiate more fully in the sequel. 
It is now only neeessary to admonish the Reader, that he 
will not find in these pages a renewal of the statements 
wade by Sandys, and IVlauudrell, and Poeoeke, with a host 
of Greek and Latin Pilgrims from the age of Phocas down 
to Breidenbach and Quaresmius. We should no more 
“think of enumerating all the absurdities to which the Fran- 
eisqan friars direct the attention of travellers, than of copy¬ 
ing, like another Cqtotie(7l8), the whole of the hymns 
sung by the pilgrims at every station. Possessing as much 
enthusiasm as might be necessary in travellers viewing this 
hallowed city, we still retained the power of our under¬ 
standings sufficiently to admire the credulity for which 
no degree of preposterousness seemed too mighty; which 
converted even the Parables of our Saviour into exist¬ 
ing realities; exhibiting as holy relkpues, the house of 
JJ ires (719), and the dwelling-place of the good Samaritan, 
There is much to be seen at Jerusalem, independently of its 
monks and monasteries; much to repay pilgrims of a very 
different description from those who usually resort thither, 
for all the fatigue and danger they must encounter. At 
the same time, to men interested in tracing, within 
the walls, antiquities referred to by the documents of 
Sacred History, no spectacle can be more mortifying than 
the city in its present state. The mistaken piety of the 
early Christians, in attempting to preserve, either eonfused 
or annihilated'the memorials it endeavoured to perpetuate. 
On viewing the havoc they have made, it may now be re¬ 
gretted that the Holy Land was ever rescued ft-om the do¬ 
minion of Saracens, far less barbarous than their con¬ 
querors. The absurdity of hewing the roeks of Judrea, 
•whether of Mount Calvary or any other mount, into gilded 
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elwpels, ami of disgui&ingthe face of Nature with painted 
domes and marlile coverings, by way of commemorating the 
seeneg of our Saviour's life and death, is so evident and so 
lamentable, that even Sandyg, with all his credulity, could 
not avoid a happy application of the reproof directed by 
the Roman Satyrist against a similar violation of theEge- 
rian Fountai n(720). 

We were conducted to the house of the Governor, who 
received us ia very great state; offering his protection, and 
exhibiting the ordinary pomp of Turkish hospitality, in 
the number of slaves richly dressed, who brought fuming 
incense, coffee, conserved fruit, and pipes, to all the party, 
profusely sprinkling us, as usual, with rose and orange- 
flower water. Being then informed of all our projects, he 
ordered his interpreter to go with us to the Franciscan 
Convent of St. Salvador, a large building like a fortress, 
the gates of which were thrown open to receive our whole 
cavalcade. Here, when we were admitted into a court, 
with all onr horses and camels, the vast portal* were again 
closed, and a party of the most corpulent-friars weJiad 
ever seen from the warmest cloisters of Spain and of 
Italy waddled round us, and heartily welcomed our arrival. 

From the court of the Convent we were next conducted, 
by a stone staircase, to the refectory, where the monks who 
had‘received us introduced us to the Superior, not a whit 
less corpulent than any of his companions. In all the con¬ 
vents I had ever visited (and these are not few in number) 
I had never beheld such friars as the Franciscans of St. 
Salvador. The figures sometimes brought upon the stage, 
to burlesque the monasterial character, may convey some 
notion of their appearancc(721). The influence which % 
peculiar mode of life has upon the constitution, in this cli¬ 
mate, might be rendered e vident by contrasting one of these 

e fellows with the Propaganda Missionaries. The 
r are as meagre and as pale, as the former are corpu¬ 
lent and ruddy. The life of the missionaries is necessarily 
ft state of constant activity aud of privation. The Guardians 
of the Holy Sepulchre, or, according to the name they bear, 
the Terra-Santa friars, are confined to the walls of their 
comfortable convent, which, when compared with the usual 
accommodations of the Holy Land, is like a sumptuous and 
well-furnished hotel, open (o all comers whom curiosity or 
devotion may bring to this mansion of rest and refreshment. 
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After being regaled with coffee, and some delicious, lem¬ 
onade, we were shewn to our apartments to repose ourselves 
until supper. The room allotted to our English party we 
found to be the same which m.'tny travellers have before 
described. It was elean, and its walls were whitewashed. 
The beds, also, had a eleanly appearance; although a few 
bugs warned.us to spread our hamipdcks upon the floor, 
where we slept for once unmolested. Upon the substantial 
door of this chaftiber, whose roof was of vaulted stone, the 
names of many English travellers had been carved. Among 
others, we had the satisfaction to notice that of Thomas 
Shaw, the most learned writer who has yet appeared in 
descriptions of the Levant. Dr. Shaw had slept in the same 
apartment seventy-nine years before our eoining(7_!2). . 

A plentiful supper was served, in a large room called the 
Pilgrim’s Chamber. Almost all the monks, together with 
their Superior, were present. These men did not eat with 
us ; having their meals private. After we had supped, and 
retired to the dormitory, one of the friars, an Italian, in the 
dress worn by the Franciscans, came into our apartment, 
and, giving us a wink, took some bottles of Noyau from his 
bosom, desiring us to taste it: he said that he could supply 
us with any quantity, or quality, of the best liqueurs, either 
for our consumption while we staid, or for our journey. We 
asked him whence it was obtained; and he informed us, 
that he had made it; explaining the nature of his situation 
in the monastery, by saying, that he was a confectioner; 
that the monks employed him in works of ornament suited 
to his profession; but that his principal employment was the 
manufacture of liqueurHZ'). A large part of this convent, 
surrounding an elevated open court or terrace, is appopriated 
to the reception of prilgrims; for whose maintenance the 
monks have considerable funds, the. result of donations from 
.Catholics of all ranks, but especially from Catholic Prinees. 
These contributions are semetimes made in cash, and often 
in effects, in merchandize, and stores for the convent. To 
mention, by way of example, one article, equally rare and 
grateful to weary English travellers, in the Levant; namely 
tea. Of this they had an immense provision, and of the 
finest quality. Knowing, from long habit in waiting upon 
•pilgrims, the taste of different nations, they most hospitably 
entertain their comers according to the notions they have 
thus acquired. If a table be provided for Englishmen or 
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fur Dutchmen, thev supply it copiously with tea. This 
pleasing and refreshing beverage was served every morning 
and evening while we remained, in large bowls, and we 
drank it out of pewter porringers. For this salutary gift 
the monks positively refused to accept our oilers of com¬ 
pensation, at a time when a few drachms of any kind of tea 
could with difficulty he procured from the English ships in 
the Mediterranean, at tne most enormous prices. Persons 
who have not travelled in these latitudes will perhaps not 
readily conceive the importance of such an acquisition. The 
exhausted travelled, reduced by continual fever, and worn 
by incessant toilpwithout a hope of any comfortable repose, 
eaperiences in this infnsinn the most cooling and balsamic 
virtues(724) : the heat of his blood abates; his spirits revive ; 
his parched skin relaxes; his strength is renovated. As 
almost all the disorders of the country, and particularly 
those, to which a traveller is most liable, originate in ob¬ 
structed perspiration, the medicinal properties ef tea in.this 
country may perhaps explain the cause of its lone celebrity- 
in China. Jerusalem is in the same latitude with Nankin, 
and it is eight degrees farther to the south than Pekin ; the 
influence of climate and of medicine,In disorders of the body, 
may therefore, perhr.ps, be similar. Certain it is, that 
travellers in China, so long ago as the ninth century,mention 
an infusion made from leaves of a certain herb, named Salt, 
as a cure for all diseases$ which is proved to be the same now 
called Tea by European nation.s(724)* 

In the commotions and changes that have taken place in 
Jerusalem, the Convent of St. Salvador has been ofteu 
plundered and stripped of its effects. Still, however, the 
riches of the treasury are said to be considerable 5 but the 
principal part of its wealth is very properly concealed 
from all chance'of observation. At present, it has a small 
library, full ef books of little value, the writings of polem¬ 
ical divines, ami stale dissertations upon peculiar points of 
faith. We examined them carefully, but found nothing so. 
inoch worth notice as the Oxford edition of Maundreil's 
Journey. This volume some traveller had left 5 the wor¬ 
thy monks were very proud of it, although unable to read 
a syllable it contained. In the church, as well as in the 
chambers of the monastery, we noticed several pictures; 
all of these were bad, although some of them appeared to 
have been copied from originals that possessed greater 
merit. In the Pilgrims’ chamber,a printed advertisement, 
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pasted upon a board, is suspended from the wall, giving 
notice, that “ no pilgrim shall be allowed to remain 
in the convent longer than one moxth a,sufficient 
time, certainly, for all purposes of devotion, rest or curios¬ 
ity. The Franciseans complain heavily of the exactions of 
the Turks, who make frequent and large demands upon them 
for money ; but the fact of their being able to answer these 
demands, affords a proof of the wealth of the convent. Sir 
Sidney Smith, during his visit to Jerusalem, rendered them 
essential service, by remonstrating with the Turkish Gover¬ 
nor against one of these Jksariias, as they are called,and 
finally compelling him to w ithdraw the charge. The monk* 
assured us, that the English, although Protestants, are the 
best friends the Catholics have in Jerusalem, and the most 
effectual guardians of the Holy Sepulchre. This served, 
indeed as a prelude to a request that we would also intercede 
for them with the Governor, by representing to him, that 
any ill usage offered to Christians would be resented by the 
British nation(726). We rendered them all the service in 
our power, and they were very thankful. 

Friday, July 10....This morning our room was filled with 
Armenians and Jews, bringing for sale the only produce of 
the Jerusalem manufactures; beads, crosses, shells, &c. 
The shells were of the kind we call mother-of-pearl, inge¬ 
niously, although eoarsely, sculptured, and formed into va¬ 
rious shapes. Those of the largest size, and the most per¬ 
fect, are formed into clasps for the zones of the Greek wo¬ 
men. Such clasps are worn by the ladies of Cyprus, Crete, 
Rhodes, and the islands of the Archipelago. All these, 
after being purchased, are taken to the Chureh of the Holy 
Sepulchre, where they receive a sort of benediction; exactly 
after the manner in which the heads and crosses purchased 
at Loretto in Italy, are placed in a wooden bowl belonging 
ta the house of the Virgin Mary. Afterwards they are 
worn as reliques. The beaus are manufactured,'either from 
date stones, or from a very hard kind of wo6d, whose natu¬ 
ral history we could not learn.' It was called “Mecca 
fruit,” and when first wrought, appeared of the colour of 
boxit is then dyed, yellow, black, or red. The beads are 
of various sizes ; .and they are all strung as rosaries; the 
smaller being the most esteemed, on account of the greater 
number requisite to [ill a string, and the greater labour ne¬ 
cessarily required in making them. They sell at higher 
prices when they have been long w oru, because they have 
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then Required, by friction, a higher polish. This sort of 
trumpery is ridiculed by all travellers, but we cannot say it 
is scouted by any of them; for there has not been one' 
who did not encourage the Jerusalem manufactories by the 
purchases he. made. It offers an easy method of obtaining 
a large quantity of acceptable presents, which occupy little 
space, for the inhabitants of Greek and Catholic countries, 
as well as for Turks and Arabs. We provided ourselves 
with a considerable cargo, and found them useful in our sub¬ 
sequent journey(727). " The custom of carrying such strings 
of Deads was in use long before the Christian sera; and the 
practice of bearing them in the hand prevails, among men 
of rank, all over the East(728). This subject the Author 
has already introduced into a former publication(729), 
therefore its repetition here is unnecessary. It is not so 
easy to account for the origin of the shell, as a badge worn 
by j)ilgrim«{"':;Cj ; but it decidedly refers to much earlier 
Oriental customs than the journeys of Christians to the Holy 
Land, aud its history w ill probably be found in the mythol¬ 
ogy of Eastern nations. Among the substances w hich they 
had wrought in the manufacture of rosaries, and for amulets,' 
we were glad to notice the black fetit limestone(73l) ofthe 
Lake AsphaWfes ; because it enabled us to procure very 
large specimens of that mineral, in its natural state. It is 
worn in the East as a charm against the plague; and that 
a similar superstition attached to this stone in very early 
ages, is evident from the circumstance of our having af¬ 
terwards found amulets of the same substance in the subter¬ 
ranean chamber below the Pyramids of Saquara, in Upper 
Egypt. The cause of the fetid effluvia emitted from this 
stone, when partially decomposed by means of friction, is 
now known to be owing to the presence of sulphureted liy- 
drogen(732) All bituminous lime stone does not possess 
this property. It is very common in the sort of limestone, 
called black marble in England, though not always its char¬ 
acteristic. The workmen employed by stone-masons often 
complain of the unpleasant small which escapes from it dur¬ 
ing their labours. The antient Gothic monuments in 
Frauce frequently consisted of fe.it limeSioi!e(733t. The 
fragments which we obtained from the Head Sea had this 
property in n very rem-rkabie degree; and it nicy gener¬ 
ally be ubserv ed that the Oriental specimens are :r ore s;. erg- 
ly impregnated with hydro--' lpLuret than any which arc 
found in Europe. The water of the Head Sea has a similar 
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odour. The monks of St. Salvador kept it in jars, togeth¬ 
er with the bitumen of the same lake, among the articles of 
their pharmacy; both the one and the other being also es¬ 
teemed on account of their medical virtues. 

We set out to visit what are called “ the Holy Places.” 
These are all amply described by at least an hundred au¬ 
thors. From the Monastery we descended to, the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre; attended by several pilgrims, bear¬ 
ing with them rosaries and crucifixes for consecration in the 
tomb of Jesus Christ. Concerning the identity of this most 
memorable relique, there is every evidence but that whiih 
should result/rom,a view of the Sepulchre itself. After 
an attentive perusal of ait that may be adduced, and all 
that has been urged in support of it, from Eusebius, Lactam 
tius, Sozomen, jerom, Severus, and Nieepliorus, it may be 
supposed that the question is for ever decided. If these 
testimonies be insufficient, “we might,”, says Chateau- 
briand(734), “adduce those of Cyril, of Theodore*, and 
even of the Itinerary from Bordeaux to Jerusalem,”- in the 
middle of the fourth century. From the time of the Em¬ 
peror Adrian, when the crucifixion and burial of our Sa¬ 
viour was almost in the memory of man, unto the age of 
Constantine, an image of Jupiter marked the, site of the Holy 
Sepulehre(733), and Mount Calvary continued to be pro¬ 
faned by a statue of Venus[736]. This powerful record 
of the means used by the Pagans to obliterate the rites of 
Christianity, seems to afford decisive evidence concerning 
the locality of the Tomb, and to place its situation beyond 
the reach of doubt. Theodoret affirms, that Helena, upon 
her arrival, found the fane of Yenus[737], and ordered it 
to be thrown down. To what then can be attributed the 
want of every document within the building now called the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which might denote the site 
of such a monument ? The sepulchres qi the Jews, as has 
been already maintained[738], were, in the age of the Cru¬ 
cifixion, of a nature to withstand every attack of time: they 
were excavations made in the heart of solid rocks, which 
even earthquakes would scarcely remove or alter. Indeed, 
we have evidence from the Gospel itself, that earthquake!, 
in Certain instances, had no power over them ; for the se¬ 
pulchre of Joseph of Arimathea, made before the earth¬ 
quake which accompanied the Crucifixion, is described al¬ 
ter that eveut had taken place, as “ his own new tomb, which 
he had hewn out of the rock.” Even the grooving for the 
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stone at the door, was unchanged and entire, for « he rolled 
the great stone to the door of the sepnlchre, and 3epart- 
ed[739] and it was afterwards “ scaled, and made 
sure[74f)].” Quaresqjius, by an engraving[74t] for the il¬ 
lustration of the mode of burial then practised, has shewn, 
according to a model familiar to the learned monk, from 
his residence in the Holy Laud, where such sepulchres now 
exist, the sort of tomb described by the Evangelists. But 
there is nothing of this kind in the Church of the Holy Se¬ 
pnlchre; nothiBg that can be reconciled with the history of 
our Saviour’s burial. In order to do away this glaring in- 
con'i jteuey, it is affirmed that Mount Calvary was levelled 
for the foundations of the church; that the word b pm, 
mans, does rot necessarily signify a mountain, but some¬ 
times a small hill; that the sepulchre of Christ alone re¬ 
mained after this levelling had taken place, in the centre 
of the (era; and that this was encased with marble! not a 
syllable of which is supported by any existing evidence of¬ 
fered in the contemplation of what is now called tire Tomb. 
Let us therefore proeeed to describe what really remains. 

We came to a goodly structure, whose external appear¬ 
ance resembled that of any ordinary Roman-Catholic church. 
Ovev the door we observed a bas-relief, executed in a style 
of sculpture meriting more attention than it has hitherto 
received. At first sight, it seemed of higher antiquity than 
the existence of any place of Christian worship; but, upon 
a nearer view, we recognised the history of the Messiah’s 
entry into Jerusalem....the multitude strewing palm-branch¬ 
es before him. The figures were very numerous. Perhaps 
it maybe considered as offering an example of the first work 
in which Pagan sculptors represented a Christian theme. 
Entering the church, the first thing they shewed to us was 
a slab oif white marble in the pavement, surrounded by a 
rail. It seemed like one of the grave-stones in the floor of 
our English churches. This, they told us, was the spot 
where our Saviour’s body was anointed by Joseph of Ari- 
mathoa. We next advanced towards a dosty fabric, stand¬ 
ing, like a huge pepper-box, in the midst of the principal 
aisle, and beneath tnc maiu dome. This rested upon a 
building, partly circular, and partly oblong, as upon a pe¬ 
destal. The interior of this strange fabric is divided into 
two parts. Having entered the first part,'which is a kind 
of ante-chapel, they shew yon, before the mouth of what is 
called the Sepulchre, the stone whereon the Angel sat; this 
R h 
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is a block of white marble, neither corresponding with the 
mouth of the Sepulchre, nor with the substance from which 
it must have been hewn; for the roeks of Jerusalem are all 
of common compact limestone[743]. Shaw, speaking of 
the Holy Sepulchre, says|T74<3], that all the surrounding 
rocks were cut away, to form the level of the church; so 
that now it is “ a Grotto above ground but even this is 
not true: there are no remains whatsoever of any antient 
known sepulchre, that, with the most attentive and scrupu¬ 
lous examination, we could possibly discover. The sides 
consist of thick slabs of that beautiful breccia, vulgarly 
called Verd-antique marble; and oyer the entrance, which 
is rugged and brokan, owing to the pieces carried off as re- 
liques, the substance is of the same nature[744]. All that 
can therefore now be affirmed with any shadow of reason, 
is this; that, if Helena had reason to believe she could 
identify the spot where the sepulchre was, she took-especial 
care to remove every existing trace of it, in order to intro¬ 
duce the fanciful and modern work which now remains. 
The place may be the same pointed out to her; but not a 
remnant of the original sepulchre ean now be ascertained. 
Yet, with all our sceptical feelings thus awakened, it may 
prove how powerful the effect of sympathy is, if we confess 
that, when we entered into the Sanctum Sanctorum , and 
beheld, by the light of lamps, there continually burning, 
the venerable figure of an aged monk, with streaming eyes, 
and a long white beard, pointing to the plaee “ where the 
body of our Lord was,” and calling upon us “ to kneel and 
experience pardon for our sins”.... we knelt, and participated 
in the feelings of more credulous pilgrims. Captain Cul- 
verhouse, in whose mind the ideas of religion and of patriot¬ 
ism were inseparable, with firmer emotion, drew from its 
scabbard the sword he had so often wielded in the defence 
of his country, and placed it upon the tomb. Humbler com¬ 
ers heaped the memorials of an accomplished pilgrimage; 
and while their sighs alone interrupted the silence of the 
sanctuary, a solemn service was begun. Thus ended our 
visit to the Sepulchre. 

If the Reader has caught a single spark of this enthusi¬ 
asm, it were perhaps sacrilegious to dissipate the illusion. 
But much remains untold. Every thing beneath this build¬ 
ing seems discordant, not only with history, but with com¬ 
mon sense. It is altogether such a work as might naturally 
bo conjectured to arise from the infatuated superstition.of 
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such an old woman as was Helena, subsequently enlarged 
by ignorant priests. Forty spaces from the Sepulchre, be¬ 
neath the roof of the same church, and upon the same level, 
are shewn two rooms, one above the other. Close by the 
entrance to the lower chamber, or chapel, are the Tombs of 
Godfrey of Boulogne, and of Baldwin, kings of Jerusalem, 
with inscriptions in Latin, in the old Gothie character. 
These have been copied into almost every book of Travels, 
from the time of Saridysfy^g] to the present day. At the 
extremity of this chapel they exhibit a fissure or cleft in the 
natural rock; and this, they say, happened at the Crucifix¬ 
ion. Who shall presume to contradict the tale ? But, to 
complete the nai'veU of the tradition,' it is also added, that 

THE HEAD OP AdAM WAS FOUND WITHIN THE FISSUKE. 

Then, if the traveller has not already heard and seen enough 
to make him regret his wasted time, he may aseend by a 
few steps into a room above. There they will shew him 
the same crack again; and,' immediately in front of it, a 
modern altar. This they venerate as Mount Calvary', the 
place of Crucifixion, exhibiting upon this contracted piece 
of masonry, the marks or holes of the three crosses, without 
the smallest regard to the spaee necessary for their ereetion. 
After this he, may lie conducted through such a farrago of 
absurdities, that it is wonderful the learned men, who have 
described Jerusalem, should have filled their pages with 
any serious detail of them. Nothing, however, can surpass 
the fidelity with which Sandys has particularized every 
circumstance of all this trumpery ; and his rude cuts are 
characterized by equal exactuess[746l. Among others 
should be mentioned, the place where tne cross was found; 
because the identity of the timber, which has since supplied 
all Christendom with its reliques[747], was confirmed by a 
miracle[74s], proof equally infallible with that afforded by 
the eagle at the Tomb of Theseus, in the Isle of Scyria, 
when Ciinon the Athenian sought the bones of the son of 
t JEgeus[749]. 

i' It is time to quit these degrading fallacies: let us break 
from our Monkish instructors ; and, instead of viewing Je¬ 
rusalem as pilgrims, examine it by the light of history, with 
the Bible in our hands. We shall thus find many interest¬ 
ing objects of contemplation. If Mount Calvary tyis sunk 
beneath the overwhelming influence of superstition, studi¬ 
ously endeavouring to modify and to disfigure it, through 
so many ages 5 if the situation of Mount Sion yet remains 
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to be ascertained[750]; the Mount of Olive*, undisguised 
by fanatieal labours, exhibit* the appearance it presented in 
all the periods of its history. From its elevated summit 
almost all the principal featu res of the city may be discerned, 
and the chaBges that eighteen centuries have wrought in 
its topography may perhaps be ascertained. The features of 
Nature continue the same, though works of art have been 
done away : the beautiful Gate of the Temple is no more j 
but Siloa’s fountain haply flows, and Kedrou sometime* 
murmurs in the Valley of Jehosaphatp'Sl.] 

It was this resolve and the determination of using our 
own eyes, instead of peering through the spectacles of priest* 
that led tO'the discovery of antiquities undescribed by any 
author : and marvellous it is, considering their magnitude, 
and the scrutinizing inquiry which has been so often direct¬ 
ed to every object of the place, that these antiquities hava 
hitherto escaped notice(7S3). It is possible that their 
position, and the tenor of their inscriptions, may serve to 
throw new light upon the situation of Sion, and the topo¬ 
graphy .of theantient city. This, however, will be a 
subject for the investigation of future travellers. We must 
content ourselves with barely mentioning their situation, 
an the circumstances of their discovery. We had been to 
examine tlis hill whieh now bears the name of Sion: it i* 
situated upon the south side of Jerusalem, part of it being 
eluded by the w;all of the present city, which passes over 
the top of the mount. If this he indeed Mount Sion, the 
prophecy[753] concerning it, that the plough should pass 
ever it, has been fulfilled to the letter; for such labours were 
actually going on when we arrived. Here the Turks have 
a mosque over what they call the Tomb of David. No 
Christian can gain admittance; and as we did not choose to 
loiter among the other legendary sanctities of the mount(75*) 
having quitted the city by what is called “ Sion Gate,” we 
descended into a dingle or trench, called Tophet, or Gehin- 
non, by Sandys. As we reached the bottom of this narrow 
dale, sloping towards the Valley of Jehos&phat, we observ¬ 
ed, upon the sides of the opposite mountain, which appears 
to be the same called by Sandys the “ Hill of Offenee, fac¬ 
ing Mount Sion, a number of excavations in the rock, sim¬ 
ilar to those already described among the Ruins of Telmes- 
sus, in the Gulph of Giauens; and answering to the account 
published by shaw(75S) of the Cryptm of Laodicea, Jebilee, 
ahd Tortosa. We rode towards them; their situation be- 
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ing very IHtle elevated above the bottom of the dingle, upon 
it* southern side. When we arrived, we instantly recog¬ 
nized the sort of Sepulchres which had so much interested 
us in Asia Minor, and, alighting from our horses, found that 
we should have ample employment in their examination. 
They were all of the same kind of workmanship, exhibiting 
a series of subterranean chambers, hewn with marvellous 
art, each containing one, or many repositories for the dead, 
like cisterns, carved in the rock, upon the sides of those 
chambers (756). The doors were so low, that, to look into 
any one ot them, it was necessary to stoop, and in some in¬ 
stances, to creep upon our hands and knees: these doors 
were also grooved, for the reception of immense stones, once 
squared and fitted to the grooves, by way of closing the en¬ 
trances. Of such a nature were, indisputably, the tombs of 
the sons oflleth, of the Kings of Israel, of Lazarus, and of 
Christ. This has also been proved by Shaw(757), but the 
subject has been more satisfactorily elucidated by the learn¬ 
ed Quaresmius, in his dissertation concerning antient Sepul- 
chres(7S8). The cemeteries of the antieiits were univer¬ 
sally excluded from the precincts of their cities(7S9). In or¬ 
der therefore, to account for the seeming contradiction im¬ 
plied by the situation of the place now shewh as the Tomb 
of the Messiah, it is pretended that it was originally on the 
Outside of the walls of Jerusalem; although a doubt must 
necessarily arise as to the want of sufficient gpace for the 
population of the city, between a boundary so situated, 
and the hill which is now called Mount Sion. The' se¬ 
pulchres we are describing carry, in their very nature; satis¬ 
factory evidence of their being situated out of the antient 
«ity, as they are now out of tne modern. They are not 
to be .eotiftmnded with those tombs, commonly called 
“ the Sepulchres of the Kings, ” to the north of Jerusalem, 
believed to be the burial-place of Helena, queen of Adie- 
ben£. What therefore are they ? Some of them, from their 
magnificence, and the immense labour necessary to form the 
numerous repositories they contain, might lay claim to legal 
honours; and there is one which appears to have been 
constructed for the purpose of inhuming a single individual. 
The Karsean Jews, of all other the most tenaeious in 
adhering to the customs of their ancestors, have, from 
time immemorial, been in the practice of bringing their 
dead to this place for interment; although this fact was 
not wanted to prove it an antient Jewish cemetery, as will 

B b % 
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be seen in the sequel. The sepulchres themselves, accord¬ 
ing to the antient practice, are stationed in the midst of 
gardens. From all these circumstances, are we not autho¬ 
rized to seek here for the Sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathea, 
who, as a pious Jew, necessarily had his burying-place 
in the cemetery of his countrymen, among the graves of his 
forefathers ? The Jews were remarkable for their rigid 
adherence to this custom : they adorned their burial-places 
with trees and gardens: and the tomb of this Jew is 
accordingly described as being in a garden; and it was 
'•in the place{ 760) where our Saviour ivas crucified .” Of 
what nature was that place of crucifixion ? It is very worthy 
of observation, that every one of the Evangelists, (ana 
among these, “ he that saw it, and bare record(T61),) affirm., 
that it was “ the place of a Scull that is to say, a public 
diameter y (7 Q2). “called in the Hebrew, Golgotha 
withoutthecity,andveryneartooneofitsgates. St. Luke 
calls it Calvary, which has the same signification. The 
church, supposed to mark the site of the Holy Sepulelm*, 
exhibits no where the slightest evidence which might entitle 
it to either of these appellations. Can there be therefore 
aught of impiety or of temerity in venturing to surmise, that 
upon the opposite summit, now called Mount Sion, without 
the walls, the Crucifixion of the Messiah was actually ac¬ 
complished ? Perhaps the evidence afforded by existing docu¬ 
ments may further illustrate this most interesting subject.— 
These will now be enumerated. 

Upon all the sepulchres at the base of this mount, 
which, “ as the place of a scull?’ we have the authority of 
the Gospel for calling either Calvary or Golgotha, whether 
the place of crucifixion or not, there are inscriptions, in 
Hebrew and in Greek, The Hebrew inscriptions are the 
most effaced : of these it is difficult to make any tolerable 
copy. Besides the injuries they have sustained by time, 
they have been covered by some carbonaceous substance, 
either bituminous or fumid, which rendered the task of 
transcribing them yet more arduous. The Greek inscrip¬ 
tions are brief and legible, consisting of immense letters 
deeply carved in the face of (lie rock, either over the door, 
or by the side, of the sepulchres. Upon the first we obser¬ 
ved these characters: 
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+ .1 H C A Cl AC 
CIWN 

OF • THE • HOLY 
SION 

Waving entered by the door of this sepulchre, we found & 
spacious chamber cut in the rock, connected with a series 
of other subterranean apartments, one leading into another, 
and containing an extensive range of receptacles for the 
dead, as in those excavations before alluded to, (but which 
appear of more recent date,! lying to the north of Jerusa¬ 
lem, at a more considerable distance from the city; and 
also as in the Cryptce of the Necropolis near Alexandria in 
Egypt. Opposite to the entrance, but lower down in the 
reek, a second, and a similar aperture, led to another cham¬ 
ber beyond the first. Over the entrance to this, also, wa 
observed an inscription, nearly obliterated, but differing 
from the first, by the addition of two letters: 

+ HN .THC 

AT..LACCIWJN 

Having reached the extremity of the second chamber, wfe 
uould proceed no farther, owing to the rubbish which 
obstructed our passage. Perhaps the removal of this may, 
at some future period, lead to other discoveries. It was 
evident that we had not attained the remotest part of these 
caverns. There were others with similar Greek inscriptions, 
and one which particularly, attracted our notice, from its 
extraordinary coincidence with all the circumstances at¬ 
taching to the history of our Saviour’s Tomb. The large 
•tone that once closed its mouth had been, perhaps for ages, 
rolled away. Stooping down to look into it we observed, 
within, a fair sepulchre, containing a repository, upon one 
side only, for a single body; whereas, in most of the others, 
there were two, and in many of them more than two. It 
is placed exactly opposite to that whieh is now called 
Mount Sion. As we viewed this sepulchre, and read upon 
the spot the discription given of Mary Magdalene and the 
Disciples coming in the morning, it was impossible to 
divest our minds of th« probability uiat here might have bees 
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the identical Tomb of Jesus Christ 5 and that up the steep 
which led to it, after descending from the gate of the city, 
the Disciples strove together(763), when “ John did outrun 
Peter, and eame first to the sepulchre.” They are individ¬ 
ually described as stooping down to look into it(764); they 
express their douhts as to the possibility of removing so 
huge a stone[765], that when onoe fixed and sealed, 
it might have baffled every human effort. But upon 
this, as upon the others already mentioned, instead of 
a Hebrew or a Phoenician inscription, there were the 
same Greek characters, destitute only of the Greek cross 
prefixed in the former instances. The inscription stood like 
the two first lines at the top of page 283 excepting the cross, 
the letters being very large, and deeply carved in the rug¬ 
ged surface of the rock. 

The Hebrew Inscriptions, instead of being over the 
entrances, were by the side of the doors. Having but little 
knowledge of the characters with which they were written, 
all that could be attempted was, to make as faithful a rep¬ 
resentation as'possible of every incision upon the stone, 
without attempting to supply any thing by conjecture: and 
even admitting, in certain instances, doubtful traces, which 
were perhaps easualties caused by injuries the stone had 
sustained, having no reference to the legend[766]. The 
following characters appeared upon the side or the entrance 
to a sepulchre somewhat farther towards the west than the 
last described. 


*. 

... 

.ys Yvj'x 

* .-.*-Dh innx 

* ..-nxtn 

. * * \ * * *• * 

£ XTr^vr nfi n ryC 
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from the imperfeet state ofthis inscription, and the decom¬ 
position of the rock itself whereon it is placed, the copy 
may he liable to error. It was mode, however, with great 
rare, and due attention was paid to the position of the lines. 
Tiie words of the inscription are supposed to be Arabie, 
expressed iu Hebrew and Phoenician characters[767]. Tha 
arrow-headed character occurs here, as in the Inscriptions 
at Telmessus. 

All the face of this mountain, along the dingle supposed 
to lie the Vale of Gehinnonby Sandys,is marked by similar 
excavations. Some of these, as may be seen by reference to 
a former Note, did not escape his searching eye; although 
he neglected to observe their inscriptions, probably from 
keeping the beaten track of pilgrims goingfrom Mount Sion 
to the Mount of Olives, and neglecting to cross the valley 
in order to examine them more nearly. The top of the 
mountain is covered by ruined walls and the remains of- 
sumptuous edifices: these he also noticed; but he does not 
even hint at their origin. Here again we are at a loss for 
intelligence; and future travellers will be aware of the 
immense field of inquiry which so many undescribed remains 
belonging to Jerusalem offer to their observation. If the 
foundations and ruins as of a citadel may he traced all 
over this eminence, the probability is, that this was (he real 
Mount Sion; that the Oehinnon of Sandys, ami of many 
Other writers, was in fact the Valley of Millo y called Ty- 
ropocon by Josephus(768), which separated Sion from 
Mount Moriah, and extended as far as the Fountain Siloa, 
where it joined the Valley of Jehosaphat. The sepulchres 
will then appear to have been situated beneath the walls of 
the citadel, as was the case in many antient cities. Such 
was the situation of the Grecian sepulchres in the Crimea, 
belonging to the antient city Of Cliersonesus, in the Minor 
peninsula of the Heraeleotffi(76'9). The inscriptions already 
noticed seem to favour this position; and if hereafter it 
should ever be confirmed, “ the remarkable things belonging 
to Mount Sion,” of which Pococke says (770) there are no 
remains in the hill now bearing that appellation, will ia 
fact be found here. “ The Garden of the Kings, near the 
Pool of Siloam, where Manasseh and Amon, kings of Ju¬ 
dah, were buried;” the cemetery of the kings of Judah; 
the traces and remains of Herod’s palaces, called after the 
names of Cfesar and Agrippa; “together with the other 
places menlionedjty Nehcmiali(77l).” All along the side 
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of this mountain, and in the roeks above the Valley of Jeho- 
saphat, upon the eastern side of Jerusalem, as far as the 
sepulehres of Zeehariah and Absalom(77.3), and above 
these, almost to the top of the Mount of Olives, the Jews 
resident in the city bury their dead, adhering still to the 
cemetery of their ancestors ; hut having long lost the art 
of constructing the immense sepulchres now described, 
they content themselves in placing Hebrew inscriptions 
apon small upright slabs of marble, or of common lime¬ 
stone, raised after the manner, at present generally in use 
throughout the East. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE HOLY LAND—JERUSALEM. 

The Subject continued—Identity of the Holy Sepulchre 
again contested—Origin of its supposed Locality — Im¬ 
probability of the Tale—Further View of the Jewisk 
Cemeteries — Aceldama — Inscriptions—Antient Paintings 
■—Age of the Crypt-®— Fountain Siloa, and Oak Rogel 
—Mount of Olives—View from the Summit—Difference 
between the Modern and Antient City—Situation of 
Mount Sion—Pagan Remains of Mount Olivet —T heir 
possible Origin — Ascent of David —Lake Asfhaltites 
—General Appearance of Judcea—Miraculous Impres¬ 
sion of our Saviour’s Foot —Garden of Gethsemane— 
Olives of the Mount—Tomb of the Virgin Mary—Se¬ 
pulchres of the Patriarchs—Bazars—Sepulchres of the 
Kings—History of that Cemetery—Mosque of Omar— 
Greek and Armenian Convents—State of Politics in Je¬ 
rusalem. 

P ERHAPS it may now be manifest, that so far from 
deriving accurate notions of the topography and an^ 
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tiqnities of Jerusalem in the descriptions of former writers, 
these objects really remain for future investigation. If, 
•luring an endeavour to remove existing prejudices, and to 
excite a due contempt for Monkish errors, the subject seem 
rather perplexed than elucidated, it is because, in tlie sub¬ 
version of a fabric raised by Ignorance and Superstition, 
its parts must necessarily lie scattered and confused. The 
materials have been falsely put together, but they are gen- 
pine ; and others, coming after, will arrange and connect 
them in a more reasonable manner. Since the period of 
the Author’s visit to Jerusalem, the building, which had 
received the appellation of the Church of Mount Calvary, 
has been destroyed by fire. In all probability it will now 
be seen, that what was called the Holy Sepulchre was a 
mere delusion—a Monkish juggle'; that there was, no crypt 
nor monument, resembling a Jewish place of burial, be¬ 
neath the dome of that building; 1 hat we must seek else¬ 
where for the place of onr Saviour’s Tomh; and that the 
city never was so limited in its extent, towards the north¬ 
west, as to admit a wall in that situation. A sepulchre, 
such as was that of the Messiah, being, of all others, the 
least liable to injury, would remain in spite of the devour¬ 
ing element. It is, perhaps, not impossible to devylope the 
true, cause of the selection made by Helena, in fixing upon 
that spot as the place of crucifixion. Persons who have 
been accustomed to compare the manners of different coun¬ 
tries, must be well aware how general the practice is, 
among all nations, of connecting with a Lusus Ntitura, or 
any extraodinary physical appearance, some wild and su¬ 
perstitious fantasy. Thus the similitude of a hand in the 
face of a rock, as at Nazareth (773): of afoot, as at the 
Mount of 01ives(774); any remarkable shape in a log of 
wood, as in the Palladium of antient Uium(775),; the places 
venerated by Laplanuers(776), and the idols worshipped 
by tlie Chinese (777); in short, in every country of the 
earth where uncultivated man is found, Fear, the parent 
of Superstition, has pointed out objects of adoration, or 
multiplied articles of faith. The state of human intellect 
is not less degraded among Christians of the Holy Land, 
making prostrations and processions before stocks and 
toots(778), than aiaorg the forlorn worshippers of Thor, 
theloggerhead ad idol o l 1 Northern nations(779). Such su¬ 
perstitions disgraced both the Greek and the Catholic 
churches long posterior to the time of Constautine: and 
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Helena, whether the daughter of a British Prinee(7S0) or 
of an innkeeper at Drepanum(78l), cannot be supposed to- 
hare possessed attainments beyond the age in which she 
lived, or the circumstances of her origin. That she was 
amiable,—that she merited, by her virtues, her exalted sta¬ 
tion, has not been disputed; but her transactions in Pales¬ 
tine bear the stamp of dotage and infirmity. Few things, 
considering her sex and the burthen of her years, have oc¬ 
curred more extraordinary than was her journey to the 
Holy Land, and its consequences. Whatsoever might have 
been her mental endowments, her bodily energies, at a sea¬ 
son of life(732) when human strength is said to be “but 
labour and sorrow,” were superior to the weight of age, 
and to the fatigues of a pilgrimage sufficient to have ex¬ 
hausted the most vigorous youtn(783). Nothing could 
Surpass the zeal with which she visited every spot conse¬ 
crated by the actions of Jesus Christ, and by his Apos- 
ties(784), from the hills of Jerusalem to the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee, and over all Samaria, nor the piety with 
which she endeavoured to perpetuate the remembrance of 
the holy places by the monuments she ereeted(783). But, 
after all, the manner in which the identity of any of those 
places was ascertained seems not less an object of derision, 
than the gross superstition, founded upon their supposed 
discovery, has long been of contempt. From the time of 
Adrian, to that of Constantine, Jerusalem had been pos¬ 
sessed by Pagans: Helena arrives, overturns their temples, 
and prepares to identify the situation of every place con¬ 
nected with our Saviour’s history. The first thing to be 
ascertained i,s the site of Mount Calvary. An accidental 
fissure in one of the rocks of Jerusalem suggests the idea 
of a possible consequence resulting from the prfetematural 
convulsion of nature at the Crucifixion, and is immediately 
adopted as an indication of the spot. This fissure bad been 
already an object of traditionary superstition, as the repos¬ 
itory of the body or the head of Adam(786). It served to 
identify the place(787). The ground is ordered to be clear¬ 
ed for the foundations of a church. That which never 
indicated even an ascent, by means of a raised altar and a 
flight of steps, becomes a mount, and is called Calvary( 788). 
The Pagan idols in its neighbourhood are thrown dowlt 
and remov \'l(7£?9) ; the Holy Sepulchre itself, a few yards 
from this fissure, and upon the same level with it, is after¬ 
wards said to he discovered beneath a heap of earth and 
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stonesf; although, as a Jewish Crypt , its being de¬ 
scribed as thus buried seems to imply an impossibility. 
Nothing remains to complete the furniture of the Sanctu¬ 
ary but the discovery of the Cross : this an old Jew, me¬ 
naced and tormented, speedily brings to light, with two 
others that were not required. Marcarius, bishop of 
Jerusalem, receives orders to superintend and complete the 
execution of a most magnificent Sanctuary(790); and Hele¬ 
na, triumphant in the success of her journey, returns from 
the Holy Land richer than Jerusalem itself in the number 
and the importance of the reliques she conveycd(791). 
If there had been originally any hill or rock wherein 
the real sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathea was hewn(792) 
for its Jewish possessor, is it likely, or was it possible, that 
every trace of it should have been swept away? Can there 
be any reason assigned for supposing that Helena W'ould 
have destroyed what every Christian must have been so 
anxious to preserve? that iu the construction of a church, 
to commemorate the existence of the Tomb, she would have 
levelled and cut away not only the sepulchre itself, but also 
the whole Mount Calvary? This is so little in consonance 
with common reason, that it is impossible to allow the old 
tale its ordinary credit. It is true, that, in order to discuss 
this topic with any attention to accuracy, we shall find there 
is much to unlearn; we must tread hack the path of 
History to the time in which all the incongruities of the age 
of Constantine were fabricated and put together ; and hav¬ 
ing done this, and cast a view over the state of Christianity 
since that period—the absurdities believed and propagated 
—the gross interpolations of Scripture-record admitted and 
revered—we shall perhaps no longer wonder at any 
difficulty of reconciling Helena’s illustrations with Gospel- 
history, but admire the moderation which contents itself 
with shewing the place “ where Mam’s head was discov¬ 
ered,” instead of the head itself. 

Continuing our researches along this dingle, as it inclines 
towards the east, before its junction with the larger valley 
of Jehosaphat, we came to some sepulchres, which had not 
wholly escaped the notice of former travellers. We find 
them obscurely alluded to in the curious literary imposture 
of Monsieur de Thevcnot(7U3), although the author 
from whom he derived his aceouut of them cannot now be 
ascertained. The sepulchres he mentions are evidently 
those we observed here, because he notices the existence of 

Cc 
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paintings in a-Crypt, called by him the Cave of the Apostles, 
near Aceldama (7 M). We found such remains upon, the 
same side of the mountain we have been describing, and 
near the place commonly shewn as Ateldama (79fi). or the 
Field of Blood. The sepulchres containing them arc similar 
to those which were described at the end of the preceding 
Chapter; and inscriptions appeared, as before, upon the 
outside. None of these inscriptions are now in a state to be 
interpreted; but we endeavoured to copy two of them, where 
the characters were sufficiently perfect to allow of onr 
making a transcript. 

In the first, perhaps, the words thniopok f. o h kan 
might form the end of the first line, and the beginning of 
the second. The last line seems to terminate with the 
word ciwti. 

+ WNHNAAI\ ..... 

po n ee kan w. . . 

A *0YT0PM4HIKl 

.C .. N 

In the second, the mixture of letters usually called 
Etruscan, and properly Phoenician, with the characters of 
?he Greek alphabet, added to the imperfect state of the is- 
scription, seem to render illustration hopeless: 


0 HKI-IAI.HCON .. .. . 

0 *€ S . . . . no. N06TH L 
\ ~ . . * | W B 3 NAS 

© 0 a . . . i y 
co.r i« h . 

In some of these sepulchres were antient paintings, executed 
after the manner of those found upon the walls of Hercu¬ 
laneum and Pompeii; except that the figures represented 
were those of the Apostles, the Virgin, &c. with circular 
lines, as symbols of glory, around their heads. These 
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paintings appeared upon the sides and upon the roof of 
each sepulchral chamber, preserving a wonderful freshness 
of colour, although much injured by Arabs or Turks,- 
whose endeavours to efface them were visibly displayed 
in many instances. The sepulchres themselves are from 
fhese documents, evidently of Christian origin, and of more 
recent construction than the tombs we first noticed in our 
descent from the southern gate of the city, where there 
exists no such internal ornament, and where the inscriptions, 
from their brevity, and the immense size of the letters, 
seem to denote higher antiquity. Yet, to what period 
can we ascribe them ? During all the time that Jerusalem 
has remained in subjection to the Moslems, the labour 
requisite in their formation eonld not have been carried 
on ; since nothing excites the jealousy and opposition of 
Mahometans more, than seeing a Christian dig, or make 
excavation of any kind. They believe such works always 
originate in some knowledge of hidden treasure. From 
the great expense required in hewing and completing 
them, it cannot he supposed that these were the tombs of 
vulgar persons; but after Jerusalem was rescued from the 
hands of the Saracens, individuals of rank were interred 
beneath monuments of a very different description, and in 
quite another situation, as may he proved by reference 
to the tombs of Godfrey de Bouillon, his brother Baldwin, 
aud four others, in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre(796). 
The only age to which, with any probability, they may be 
referred, is that long interval of prosperity and peace 
en joyed by the Christians of Jerusalem after the dispersion 
of the Jews by Adrian; that is to say, from the establish- 
ment of the Gentile Church, and the ordination of 
Mark(797), until the reign of Dioclesian. If this be true, 
the paintings may be considered as exhibiting specimens 
»f the art belonging to the second century: and thereby 
illustrating, by very antient examples, the remarks made, 
in the Aqthor’s Travels in Russia(798), concerning the 
idol pictures of the Greek Church in Russia, which they 
resemble, in all cireuinstanees of style and execution. 
Similar paiutings have been noticed in the description given 
of our journey to the summit of Gargarus and source of the 
Seamauder, as found in the ruins of Oratories a prong the 
recesses of Mount lda(7«9). Shaw mentions very antient 
paintings, as ibuftd in the Cryptce of Egypt ( 800 ). We also 
observed similar works iu caves near the Pyramids- 
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Winkelmann’s account of the art of painting among the 
antient Egyptians may therefore possibly serve to illustrate 
the method used by Syrian or Greek artists in preparing 
and laying on the colours for these paintings, which pre¬ 
serve their original freshness in a very remarkable man¬ 
nered). 

Leaving the mountain where all these sepulchres are 
hewn, and regaining the road which conducts towards the 
east, into the Valley of Jehosaphat, we passed the Foun¬ 
tain Siloa , and a white mulberry-tree which is supposed to 
mark the spot where the Oak Bagel stood(S02). Hence 
we ascended to the summit of the Mount of Olives; 
passing in our way, a number of Hebrew tombs(803). The 
Arabs upon the top of this mountain are to be approached 
with eaution, and with a strong guard. Here indeed we 
stood uponMioly ground ; and it is a question, which might 
reasonably be proposed to .Tew, Christian, or Mahometan, 
whether, in reference to the history of their respective 
nations, it be possible to attain a more interesting place of 
observation. So commanding is the view of Jerusalem 
afforded in this situation, that the eye roams over all the 
streets, and around the walls, as if in the survey of a plan 
or njcdel of the city. The most conspicuous object is the 
Mosque, erected upon the site and foundations of the 
Temple of Solomon: this edifice may perhaps„be consid¬ 
ered as the finest specimen of Saracenic architecture which 
exists in the world. But this v iew of Jerusalem serves to 
strengthen the objections urged against the prevailing 
opinion concerning the topography of the antient city. 
D’Anville believed that antient and modern Jerusalem were 
very similarly situated; that by excluding what is now 
called Calvary, and embracing the whole of what is now 
called Mount Sion, we should have an area equal in extent 
to the space whieh was occupied by the walls aud buildings 
before the destruction of the Holy City by Vespasian and 
Titus(804). But this is by no means true(805) : a specta¬ 
tor upon the Mount of Olives, who looks down’ upon the 
space inclosed by the walls of Jerusalem in their present 
state, as they have remained since they were restored in the 
sixteenth eentury by Solyman the son of Selim, and perhaps 
have existed from the time of Adrian, must he convinced 
that, instead of covering two conspicuous hills, Jerusalem 
now occupies-one eminence alone(806); namely, that of 
Moriah, where the Temple stood or old, and where, like a 
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Fhrpnix that hath arisen from the ashes of its parent, the 
famous Mosque of Omar is now situated. It is probable 
that the whole of Mount Sion has been excluded; and that 
the mountain covered by ruined edifices, whose base is per¬ 
forated by anticut sepulchres, and saparated from Mount 
Moriah by the deep trench, or Tyropoeon, extending as far 
as the Fountain Siloa, towards the eastern valley, is, in 
act, that eminence which was onee surmounted by the 
“ bulwarks, towers, and regal buildings” of the House of 
David. There seems to be no other method of reconciling 
the aceounts whieh antient anthers give of the space occu¬ 
pied by the former city; these in no wise correspond with 
its present appearance: and the strange temerity which en¬ 
deavours to warp the text of an historiau(S07), so as to 
suit existing prejudices, and the interests of a degrading 
superstition, cannot surely be too eagerly scouted by every 
friend of truth and science. Eusebius allows a distance 
of twenty-seven stadia, or three miles and three furlongs, 
for the circumference of the antient city(ftos). The cir¬ 
cuit of the modern town docs not exceed two miles and a 
half(H09), or twenty stadia, according to the measure of 
Eusebius. We cannot therefore, without including this 
mountain, embrace an area sufficiently extensive-even for 
the dimensions afforded by Eusebius. But supposing that 
the antient Cryptm, described at the conclusion of the pre¬ 
ceding Chapter, do mark the position of the regal sepul- 
shres, in the midst of the vast cemetery of the antient Jews, 
where the Tomb of Joseph of Arimathea was also possi¬ 
bly situated, then it will appear evident that the mountain 
standing to the south *f that deep trench or valley, which 
Sandys has described as the Valley of Gehmnom(810), 
(where the sepulchres appear which now exhibit, in so 
many instances, the words of an inscription, 


4* X H C A t LA C 
Cl WN 

was, in fact, Mount Sion; opposed, upon the south, to 
Moriah, and divided from it by this valley(81l). That 
the summit of this mountain was formerly included within 
the walls of the antient city, the remains upon it, at this' 
how, not only of walls, but of sumptuous ediffces(812), 
C c a 
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seem forcibly to demonstrate. In this view of the subject, 
the topography of the city seems more reconeileable with 
antient documents. The present Church of the Holy Se¬ 
pulchre, and all the trumpery attached to it, will, it is 
true, be thrown into the back ground; but the Sepulchres 
of the Kings of Judah, so long an object of research, do 
then become a prominent object in the plan : the possible 
site of our Saviour’s Tomb may be denoted; and 

, Siloa’g brook, that flow’d 
Fast by the Oracle of God,— 

will continue in the situation assigned for it by Christian 
writers of every sect and denominational8], since the ag« 
of the Apostles, and earliest Fathers of the Church. 3 
It was upon the Mount of Olives that the Messiah de¬ 
livered his prediction concerning the downfall of Jerusa¬ 
lem ; and tile army of Titus "encamped upon the very 
spot[8l4l where its destruction had been foretold. Not 
that, by the introduction of this fact, any allusion is here 
intended to the particular place shew n as “ the rock of the 
prediction.” The text of the Evangelist[815] proves that 
our Saviour, when he delivered the prophecy, was --at the 
descent of the Mount of Olives,” although in such a situa¬ 
tion that he beheld th'e city, and wept over it.” Whether 
the tenth legion of the Roman army was stationed upon 
the summit or side of the mountain, cannot now be 
ascertained; neither is the circumstance worth a moment’s 
consideration. We found, upon tl»e top, the remains of 
several works, whose history is lost. Among these, were 
certain subterraneous chambers, of :v different nature from 
ary of the Cryptce we had before seen. One of them had 
the shape of a cone, of immense size; the vertex alone 
appearing level with the soil, aud exhibiting, by its section 
at the top, a small circular aperture: the sides, ex¬ 
tending below to a great depth, were lined with a hard 
red stucco, like the substance covering the walls of the 
subterraneous galleries which we, found in the sandy 
Isle of Ahoufeir. upon the coast of Egypt. This extra¬ 
ordinary piece of antiquity, which,ifrotn its conical form, 
may be called a subterraneous pyramid, is upon the very 
pinnacle of the mouulaiu. It might'casiiy escape observa¬ 
tion, although it is of such considerable size; and perhaps 
this is the reason why it has not bee* noticed by preceding 
traveUersfSifi]. W e could not find any appearance of 
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an entrance, except by the circular aperture, which is 
not unlike the mouth of a well, level with the surface 
of the mountain. This Crypt has not the smellest resem¬ 
blance to any place of Christian use or worship. Its situa¬ 
tion upon the pinnacle of a mountain rather denotes the 
work of Pagans, whose sacrilegious rites upon “ the high 
places ” are so often alluded to in Jewish history. Perhaps 
some light may be thrown upon its history by the observa¬ 
tions of Adrichoraius[8i7], who speaks of the fane con¬ 
structed by Solomon, upon the top of the Mount of Olives, 
for the worship of Astaroth, the idol of the Sidonians[818]. 
The Venus of Paphos was represented by a symbol which 
had the peculiar form of this Crypt; that is to say, a cone ; 
but the Phoenician Astaroth, and the Paphian Goddess, 
were one and the same divinity. When Josias overthrew 
the Heathen idols, and cut down the groves[819], which 
happened rather more than six centuries[820] before the 
time of our Saviour, the Adytum, or Crypt, appropriated 
to the rites of Astaroth, remained; for it is plainly stated 
in Scripture, that the place was not destroyed, but “ defiled ,” 
and made a receptacle for “ the bones of men the greatest 
of all pollutions, as may be seen by reference to the history 
of the building of Tiberias upon the Lake Gennesareth ; 
when, on account of sepulchres found there, it was neces¬ 
sary to grant extraordinary privileges to persons who 
would reside on the polluted spotf82l]. To this species 
of pollution the Crypt now described seems to have been 
condemned, from a very remote period; and it may be pre¬ 
sumed, that a place which had once become an ossuary, or 
charnel-house, among the Jews, would never be appropri¬ 
ated to any other use among the inhabitants of Judsea. If 
it be observed, that the painted stucco, with which the inte¬ 
rior of this is coated, denotes a more recent epocha in the 
history of the arts; then the walls of the Crfyptce near the 
Pyramids of Egypt, and in other parts of the East-^nay, 
even the surface of the Memphian Sphinx[822], which 
lists remained so many ages exposed to all attacks of 
the atmosphere—may be instanced, as still exhibiting 
the same sort of cement, similarly coloured, and equally 
*naltcred[828]. 

About forty years before the idolatrous profanation of 
the Mount of Olives by Solomon, his afflicted parent, 
driven from Jerusalem by his son Absolom, came to this 
eminence to present a less offensive sacrifice; and, as it is 
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beautifully expressed by Adrieliomiusr82-lj, “ flf.ns, ft 
kudis pedibus, Deum adoravit.” What a scene does 
the sublime, though simple, description given by the Pro- 
phet[825~] picture to the imagination of every one who lias 
felt the influence of filial piety, but especially of the 
traveller standing upon the spo([82fil where the aged mon¬ 
arch gave to Heaven the offering of his wounded spirit. 
“ And David went up by the ascent of Mount 01ivet[827], 
and wept as he went up, and had his head covered; and he 
went barefoot; and all the people that ivhs with him cover- 
fed every man his head ; and they went up weeping.” Ab¬ 
stracted from every religious view, and considered solely 
as a subject for the most gifted genius in poetry or in paint¬ 
ing, it is perhaps impossible to select a theme more worthy 
the exercise of exalted talents. Every thing that is sub¬ 
lime and affeeting seems to be presented in the deserip- 
tion[82S] of the procession or inarch of David, in his pas¬ 
sage across the Kedron ; and particularly in the moment 
when the Ark of the Covenant is sent back, and the aged 
monarch, having in vain entreated Ittaif829l to leave him,, 
begins to ascend the mountain, preceded by the various 
people said to form the van of the proeession. Every 
wonderful association of natural and of artificial features, of 
landscape and of architecture, of splendid and diversified 
costume, of sacred pomp, and of unequalled pathos, dig¬ 
nify the affecting scene: here a solemn train of mourners; 
there the seers[830], the guardians and companions of the 
ark; men, women, children[83l]}, warriors, statesmen, citi¬ 
zens, priests, Levites, counsellors;—with all the circum¬ 
stances of grandeur displayed by surrounding objects; by 
the waters of the torrent; "by the sepulehres •of the valley; 
by the lofty rocks, the towers, bulwarks, and palaces of 
Sion; by the magnificent perspective on every side; by 
the bold deefivities and lofty summits of Mount Olivet; 
and, finally, by the concentration of all that is great and ' 
striking in the central group, distinguished by the presence 
of the afflicted monarch. If it should be urged, that 
this subject is too crowded, it is only so in description; a 
painter, by the advantages of perspective, easily obviates 
every objection of this nature. Haste and tumult are, in a 
certain degree, the requisite characteristics of such a re¬ 
presentation ; and these a judicious artist would know 
how to introduce, Milton, as a poet, and Le Bruyn, as a 
painter, might have done justice to this most stupendous 
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theme; nor would any one despair of succegg, who 
ghoul;! be told that the genius of our Northern Min¬ 
strel, or the pencil of a West, was exercised in the under¬ 
taking. 

The view of Jerusalem from this eminence is from east 
to west. Towards the south appears the Lake Asphal- 
tites, a noble expanse of water, seeming to be within a 
short ride from tne city; but the real distance is much 
greater; and the journey thither was at this time attended 
with such imminent danger from the Arabs, that it was no 
longer attempted[832]. Lofty mountains inclose it with 
prodigious grandeur, and resemble, by their position, the 
shores of the Lake of Geneva, opposite to Vevay and Lau¬ 
sanne. To the north of the lake are seen the verdant and 
fertile pastures of the Plain of Jericho, watered by the 
Jordan, whose course may be distinctly discerned, for the 
rest, nothing appears in the surrounding country but hills, 
whose undulating surfaces resemble tne waves of a per¬ 
turbed sea. These were bleak and destitute of wood, and 
seemed to be without cultivation. However, this cannot be 
ascertained by a distant view.: we often found that moun¬ 
tains, which, when remote, appeared like naked rocks, 
were, when we drew near to them, covered with little 
terraces, like a series of steps, and abundantly productive. 
At a short distance from the summit, we were desired to 
notice the famous impression of a man’s left foot[833] in 
the rock, which has so long been shewn as that made by 
our Saviour at his ascension[834<]. Over this, Helena 
constructed one of her churehes[835j. It is not our inten¬ 
tion to add a single syllable to all that has been already 
written upon this subjectf3363: those who cau receive 
amusement or edification from the legend, in its most in¬ 
teresting form, may be referred to the entertaining Work 
of Mons. de Chateaubriand, from the perusal of which the 
reader rises as from a pleasing romance[837[. So fully 
is this miracle believed, even at this hour, that it is mention¬ 
ed in the certificate given to pilgrims of the Franciscan 
Convent, as one of the proofs of the sanctity of the 
plaee]838]. 

As we descended from the mountain, we visited an Olive- 
ground. always mentioned as the Ilortus Oliveti{839), or 
Garden of Gethsf.mane. This place is, not without 
reason, shewn as the scene of our Saviour's agony the night 
before his crucifix ion, both from the circumstance of the 
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same it still retains, and its situation with regard to the 
©ity(84o). Titus, it is true, cut down all the wood in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem(841); and were this not the 
ease, no reasonable person would regard the trees of 
the place as a remnant of so remote an age; notwith¬ 
standing the story of the olive formerly shewn in the 
Citadel of Athens, and supposed to bear date from the 
foundation of the city (812). But as a spontaneous produce, 
uninterruptedly resulting from the original growth of 
this part of the mountain, it is impossible to view eve* 
these with indifl'erenee. We found a grove of aged 
olive-trees, of most immense size, covered with fruit, al¬ 
most in a mature state: from this circumstance we were 
unable to view or to collect blossoms from any of these 
trees, and are yet ignorant of their specific nature. That the 
olive of Jerusalem is of the same species with the European 
olive, we do not absolutely affirm; the leaves being consi¬ 
derably broader, and more silvery underneath than in any, 
either of the wild or cultivated varieties which we have 
seen (843). We provided ourselves with specimens from these 
trees for our herbarium, and have found few things more 
gratifying than were these trifles, as presents to those 
friends who wished to obtain memorials from the Holy 
Land. It is truly a curious and an interesting fact, that, 
during a period of little more than two thousand years, 
Hebrews, Assyrians, Romans, Moslems, and Christians, 
have been successively in possession of the rocky mountains 
of Palestine; yet the olive still vindicates its parental soil, 
and is found, at this day, upon the same spot[844] which 
was called by the Hebrew writers, “Mount 0££t?ei[845],” 
and “ the Mount of 0£ines[846 J,” eleveii centuries before 
the Christian sera. , 

The rest of this day’s journey was spent in viewing 
antiquities justly entitled to the highest consideration among 
the curiosities of Jerusalem,—the “ Sepulchre of the Vir¬ 
gin Mary,” and the “ Tombs of the Patriarchs all of these 
are in the valley between the Mount of Olives and the 
city, on the eastern side of the torrent Kedron, at the foot 
of the mountain. The Sepulchre of the Virgin” is to ths 
north of the other tombs; these being nearly opposite to 
the area of Solomon’s Temple, where the Mosque of Omar 
is now situated. Quitting, therefore, the “ Garden of 
Gethseuiani,” we descended, a short distance farther toward 
the north, and arrived at the entrance to the “Virgin’s 
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sepulehre[8t7].” This, like the tombs where we discovered 
the inscriptions, is also a Cvypt^ or cave, hewn with 
marvellous skill ami most surprising labour, in asiratum of 
hard compact limestone. Whatever may have been the real 
liisiory of its origin, (here can be no doubt but that it was 
intended as a repository for the dead, and, from all ap- 
pcarun-c, as the receptacle of many bodies. It seems also 
evident, lhat the persons here interred were held in vene¬ 
ration by the Jivinar, from the commodious and magnificent 
dcscen; leading to the interior of (he Crypt, together with 
the dome and altar which appear within, as "for a sanc¬ 
tuary. Neither Eusebius, Epinhanius,nor Jerom, mentions 
a syllable to authorize even the tradition concerning this 
sepulchre. The earliest notice of it, as the Tomb of (be 
Virgin, occurs in the writings of Adamnanus, the Irish monk 
and abbot of Iona, who described it from tlie testimony of 
A rculfus[848] in the seventh century, according to its pres¬ 
ent situation. Bede gives also, from Adamnanus, a similar 
account[y-0]. It is moreover mentioned by John Damasce¬ 
nes, who lived about the year 728[S50]. A sepulchre was 
pointed out to Willibald, twenty years afterwards, called 
the “Tomb of the Virgin,” in the valley, at the foot of 
Mount «livet[831]. Among the Greeks, Andrew o£Crete, 
in the eighth century, affirmed that the Virgin lived upon 
Mount Sion, and there died[852]. It is however presumed, 
by other w riters, that she retired with St. John to Ephesus. 
Pococke, upon the authority of certain authors, whom he has 
not named, thinks it probable that this Sepulchre belonged 
to JMisendis. queen of Jerusalem[803]. We descended to 
it by a noble flight of fifty marble steps : each of these was 
twenty feet wide. This commodious descent may possibly 
have been owing to the notion entertained by the Empress 
Helena concerning its origin; but the sepulchre itself is of 

f reat antiquity. It is the largest of all the Cryptaz near 
erusalem. Appropriate chapels, within a lofty and spa¬ 
cious vault, distinguish the real or imaginary Tombs of the 
Virgin Mary, of Joseph, of Anna, and of Caiaplms. Struck 
w ith wonder, not only in viewing such an astonishing effort 
of human labour, but iu the consideration that History 
affords no light whatever as to its origin, we came after¬ 
wards to examine it again; but could assign no probable 
date for the sera of its construction. It rants among those 
colossal works which were accomplished by the inhabitants 
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of Asia Minor, of Phoenicia, and of Palestine, in the first 
a o- e s; works which differ from those of Greece, in dis¬ 
playing less of beauty, but more of arduous enterprise! 
works which remind us of the people rather than the artist; 
which we refer to as monuments of history, rather than of 
taste. 

Proceeding hence towards the south, along the eastern 
side of the valley, between the Mount of Olives and Mount 
Moriah[834], towards the bridge over the Kedron, across 
which our Saviour is said to have passed in his visits to the 
Garden of Gethsemane[85S], we came to “ the Sepulchres 
of-the Patriarchs,” facing that part of Jerusalem where 
t he Temple of Solomon was formerly erected. The antiqui¬ 
ties which particularly bear this name are four jn number. 
According to the order wherein they occur from north to 
south, they are severally called the Sepulchres of Jehosa- 
phat, of Absalom, the Cave of St. James, and the Sepul¬ 
chre of Zeehariah. From the difficulty of conveying any 
able artist to Jerusalem, and the utter impossibility of find¬ 
ing any of the profession there, these monuments have 
never been faithfully delineated. The wretched represen¬ 
tations given of them in books of Travels, convey no idea 
adequate to the appearance they exhibit[85fij. There is a 
certain air of grandeur, and of sublimity, expressed by their 
massy structure, by the boldness of their design, and by 
the sombre hue prevailing not only over the monuments 
themselves, but over all the surrounding rocks whence 
they were hewn, which is lost in the minuteness of 
engraved representation's 1 /]. In order to form the 
•sepulchres of Absalom and of Zeehariah, the solid substance 
of the mountain has itself been cut away : sufficient areas 
being thereby excavated, two monuments of prodigious 
-size appear in the midst; each seeming to consist of a sin¬ 
gle stone, although standing as if erected by an architect, 
and adorned with columns(7S8) appearing to support the 
edifice, whereof they are in fact themselves integral parts; 
the whole of each mausoleum being of one entire block of 
stone. These works may therefore be considered as belong¬ 
ing to sculpture rather than to architecture; for immense as 
are these tombs, they are sculptured instead of being built. 
The Doric order appears in the capitals of the columns: 
hence it has been inferred, that some persons have decorated 
these places according to the rules of Greek architecture 
since they were originally construeted(8S9) but there is not 
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Ike slightest reason for this conjecture. The columns are 
of that antient style and character which yet appear among 
the works left by Ionian and Dorian colonies, in the remains 
of their Asiatic cities; particularly at Telmcssus, w here 
even the inscriptions denote a period in history long ante¬ 
rior to the sera when .such a modification of these antient 
structures might have taken place. It has never yet been 
determined when these sepulchres were hewn, nor by what 
people(86o). They are a continuation of one vast cemetery, 
extending along the base of all the mountainous elevations 
which surround Jerusalem upon its southern and eastern 
sides; and their appearance alone, independently of every 
other consideration, denotes the former existence of a nu¬ 
merous, flourishing, and powerful people. To relate the 
legends of the Monks concerning these places, would be 
worse than silence, even if they had not often been told be¬ 
fore. The “ Sepulchre of Jehosaphat,” and the “ Cave of 
St. James,” are smaller works, of the same nature with the 
monuments ascribed to Msalom and Zechariah. All of 
them contain apartments and receptacles for the dead, hewn 
in the same marvellous manner. Josephus mentions a mo¬ 
nument erected by Absalom ; but he describes it" as a marble 
Stele, distant two stadia from Jerusalem(861). The same 
however, is said in Scripture to have borne the name of 
H Absalom’s Place,” in the beginning of tho eleventh cen¬ 
tury before the Christian tera( 862 ). A very extraordinary 
circumstance concerning the two principal sepulchres, is, 
that at present, there ig no perceptible entrance to the inte¬ 
rior. The only way of gaining admittance to that of Absa¬ 
lom, is through a hole recently broken for (he purpose; and 
to that of Zechariah, although the Jews pretend to a secret 
knowledge of some such opening, there is no entrance qf 
any kina. After viewing these monuments, having now 
examined all the antiquities to the south and east of Jeru¬ 
salem, we crossed the bed of the Torrent Kedron by the 
bridge before mentioned : then, ascending to the city by a 
very steep hill, on which tradition relates that St. Stephen 
was stoned, we made the circuit of the walls upon the north¬ 
ern and western side; .and, having found nothing remarka¬ 
ble, entered by the gate of Jaffa. 

The streets of Jerusalem are cleaner than those of any 
other town in the Levant; though, like all of them, they 
are very narrow. The houses are lofty; and as no windows 
appear on any of the lower stories; and those above are lat 
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ticed, the passage seems to he between blank, walls. p 
visited the bazars, or shop's,, which are in a rnost unwhole¬ 
some situation, being covered over, aud, to all appearance, 
a nursery for every s(feeies of contagiun. Ilar^ly. any thing 
was exposed for sale: the various articles of commerce 
were seereted, through fear of Turkish rapacity. Our in¬ 
quiry after medals was not attended with any success; but 
an Armenian produced a very tine antique gein, a carneljan 
deeply intagliated , representing a beautiful female head, dc- 
Cbrated with a laurel chaplet. He asked a piastre for it, 
smiling at the same time, as if he thought it not worth a 
■pfiru. Upon being paid his demand, he tjirew down the 
gem, eagerly seizing the money, and hurst into an immode¬ 
rate fit of laughter. 

On the foliowing'mqrning, July the eleventh, we left Je¬ 
rusalem by the Gate of Damascus, on the north-west .side, 
to view the extraordinary burial-place erroneously called 
the “ Sepulchres of the Rings of Judah distant-about a 
mile from the walls. This place does not exhibit a single 
sepulchral ehamher, as in the instances so lately described, 
but a series of subterraneous chambers, extending in differ¬ 
ent directions, so as to form a sort of labyrinth, resembling 
the still more w onderful example ly ing westward of Alexan¬ 
dria in Egypt, by some called tfie “ Sepulchres of the Ptole¬ 
mies/’ Each chamber contains a certain number of recep¬ 
tacles for dead bodies, not being much larger than our cof¬ 
fins, but having the more regular form of oblong parallelo¬ 
grams ; thereby differing from the ordinary appearance pre¬ 
sented in the sepulchral crypts of this country, where the 
sOros, although of the same form, is generally of very con¬ 
siderable size,' and resembles a large cistern.. The.taste 
manifested in the interior of these chambers, seems also to 
denote a later period in the history of the Arts : the skill 
and neatness visible in the carving, is admirable, and there 
is much of ornament dispfayed in several parts of the 
work(863). We observed also slabs of marble, exquisitely 
sculptured: these we had never seen in the burial-places 
before mentioned. The entrance is by an open court, exca¬ 
vated in a stratum of white limestone, like a quarry. It 
is a square of thirty yards. Upon the western side of (bis 
area appears the mouth of a cavern, twelve yards wide, 
exhibiting, over the entrance, an architrave, with a beauti; 
fully sculptured frieze. Entering this cavern, and turning 
to the left, a second architrave appears above the entrance 
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to another cavern, hnt so near to the floor of the cave as 
barely to admit the passage of a man’s body through the 
aperture. We lighted some wax tapers, and here deseeml- 
eu into the first; chamber. In the siatfs of it were other 
square openings, like door-frames, o/feriag passages to yet 
interior chambers. In one of these we found the operculum 
of a white marble coffin(864): this was entirely covered 
with the richest and most beautiful sculpture, but, like all 
the other sculptured work about the place, it represented 
nothing of the human figure, nor of any animal, but consist¬ 
ed entirely of foliage and flowers, and principally of the 
leaves and branches of the vine. r 

As to the history of this most princely place of burial', 
we shall find it difficult to obtain much information., That 
it was not what its name implies, is very evident; because 
the Sepulchres of the Kings of Judah were in Mount Sion, 
The most probable opinion is maintained by Pococke(865), 
who considered, it as the Sepulchre of Helena, Queen of 
Adiabenc. De Chateaubriand has since adopted Poeoeke’s 
op!nmn(86r)). But both these writers, speaking of the Py¬ 
ramids mentioned by Josephus at Helena’s Monuine®t(867), 
have overlooked the testimony of Eusebius upon the sub- 
ject, and of his commentator Valesius. According to Eu- 
sebius(868), Conspicuous Pillars, rather than Pyramids, 
2 THaat ajaimnets, denoted, in histime, the site of Helena’s 

S urial-place : and it may be urged, that Stelce{ 869), are in- 
eed very appropriate characteristics of the exterior of an 
antient sepulchre, and more reeoncileable with the account, 
of their subsequent disappearance. Valesius[87o] com¬ 
menting upon these words of Eusebius, is at gloss to recon¬ 
cile the SUIcb with the Pyramids noticed by the Jewish 
Historian. “ Twice,” says he, “ does Josephus in the same 
book, call them Monuments ( m m,«i i».). Rufina- uses the 
word Sepulchre; and Jerom(871)calls it a Mausoleum, which, 
still existed 'in his time.” Valesius then proceeds to cite 
Pau$anias[872l j who, speaking of the two most memora¬ 
ble sepulchres that were known, mentions these of M.uiso- 
lus in Caria, and that of Helena in Judtea. But Vi Han- 
paudus notices a pyramid yet visible at these eaves[ 873 ]; 
meaning probably, a pillar*with a pyramidal summit. Jo¬ 
sephus describes the Sepulchre of Helena as being to the 
north of the eity[874fl; ami although he mentions the 
“ Royal Carrs” immediately after tlic notice of Helena’s 
Sepulchre, the circumstance of his allusion to the Pyramids 
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jit the lat»er(87s), one of which actually seen by Villanpan- 
dus{876), having since disappeared, and thereby warranted 
the possible annihilation of the other two, is deemed suffi¬ 
cient by Pocoeke to identify the place alluded to by the 
Jewish historian. Indeed it seems evident, that by the 
u Royal Caves ” nothing more is intended by Josephus than 
the regal Sepulchre of Helena he had before mentioned ; 
thus repeated under a different appellation. “ The third 
wall,'” says he(877) “ began at the tower Hippicus; whence 
extending to the north, to the tower Psephinus ; then reach¬ 
ing onward, opposite to the Sepulchres of Helena, queen.qf 
Jmiabene, and mother of king Izates‘; and being prolongCQ 
by the Royal Caves (i. e. Cryptse of Helena’s sepulchres)it 
lent with a tower at the comer, near the monument called 
the Fuller’s.” The Historian, in this passage, is not neces¬ 
sarily referring to two distinct places of buried; the “ Se¬ 
pulchre of Helena,” and the “ Royal Caves,” are, in all 
probability, only different names of the same place. Noth¬ 
ing seems to have exerted more surprise than the doors of 
these chambers, of whieh Maundrell published a very par¬ 
ticular description(878). Only one remained hanging ia 
Ids time, “ It consisted of a plank of stone, about six inch¬ 
es m thickness, carved so as to resemble a piece of wainscot. 
This turned upon two hinges, which were of the same entire 
piece of stone with the door.” Maundrell afterwards ex¬ 
plains the method / hy which this work was accomplish¬ 
ed (879). The same sort of door exists among the sepul¬ 
chres at Telmessus, and is described in a former part of this 
volume ( 880 ). But the Antients possessed the art of being 
able to close these doors in such a manner, that no one could 
have access to the sepulchres, who was not acquainted with 
the secret method of opening them, unless by violating the 
sepulchre, and forcing a passage through their stone pannels. 
This has been done by the moderns, in some instances, at 
Telmessus, with a view to rifle the tombs; and the doors 
though broken, still remain closed, with their hinges unira- 

J aired. Pausanias, describing the Sepulchre of Helena at 
erusalem, mentions this contrivanee[88l]: It was so con¬ 
trived, that the door of the sepulchre, was of stone, and sim¬ 
ilar in all respects to the sepulchre itself could never be 
opened, except upon the return of the same day and hour in 
each succeeding year’, it then opened of itself, by means 
of the mechanism alone ; and after a short interval, closed 
again. Such was the case at the time stated i had you tried 
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tfr open 1 it at any other time, you would not have ancteeded r 
Int'nave broken it first, in the attempt. ” lhiusutiias bcee 
evidently • nlludes to the art thus possessed, and to a door 
like that whieh Maundrell has described as belonging i<r 
this sepulchre. When doors of this kind were-once closedy 
it was not very probable that any one would attempt toopen 
them by violence ; although eertain instances did occur of 
the plunder of tombs, as in the example afforded by ’Jose¬ 
phus in the history of lierod[ 882 ]. But siich conduct was 
always considered to be, in a very high degree, impi- 
ous^SHtt]: anrf-the superstition'mentioned by Quareynius,. 
as recorded by J,ivy[rt84]' which considered a ruined sep¬ 
ulchre an ill omen, must have tended, together with the 
veneration in which tombs were held, towards their constant 
preservation. <' 

After leaving these Tombs, we again made the circuit of 
the whole city, keeping as close to flic walls as possible^ 
and remaining all the while on horseback. In this manner 
we were exactly one hour and a half employed, from the 
thne we left the Gate of Damascus until we returned to it 
*gain, oar horses proceeding at afoot’s pace. When we re¬ 
gained the city, we waitediipon the Governor, to thank him 
for the civilities we had received. Upon tbis-oecasion we used 
all the interest we had with him, by means of DjezzarPaehns 
own interpreter, to obtain admission into the Mosque of the 
Temple of Solomon,- or mosque erected upon the site of tliat 
tenipie by the Galiph Omar, in the seventh century[bB3"|v 
He entreated ns not t» urge (he request, saving-his own life 
would certainly he required as Hie price of our admission: 
wc were therefore compelled to rest satisfied with the 
intiWehtipvg view it afforded from his windows, which 
regarded the area of the temple. The sight was so grand* 
that Wedkl not he’sitate in pronouncing it the most magni¬ 
ficent-piece of architecture in the Tnrkish empire; <aiul, 
considered externally, far superior to the mosque of Saint 
Sophia in Constantinople. By the sides of the spacious 
area in which it stands, are eertain vaulted remains: these 
plainly denote the masonry of the antients; and evidence 
may be adduced to prove that they belonged to the founda¬ 
tions of 8olomon’s Temple. We observed also that reticu¬ 
lated stueeo, which is Commonly considered as an evidence 
nWtnmaii work. Pliovai* believed the whole space surround- 

S tbis building to-be the antient area of the templef8S6]; 
Gtdi hs, in iiis Notes upon the Astronomy, of Alfer- 
D d 3 
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ganes[837], says,the whole foundation of the original edifice 
, re»nainedr888]. As to the mosque itself, there is no building 
: at Jerusalem that can be compared with it either in beauty, 
pr riches. The lofty Saracenic pomp so nobly displayed in 
the sty}© of the building; its numerous arcades; its capacious 
dome, with all the stately decorations of. the place; its ex¬ 
tensive area, paved and variegated with the choicest mar- 
ljles[889^; the extreme neatness observed in every avenue 
towards it; and lastly, the sumptuous costume observable 
in the dresses of all the Eastern devotees, passing to and 
from the sanetuary, make it altogether one of the finest 
sights the Mahometans have to boast. 

We afterwards visited the Greek and Armenian convents. 
The former consists of many separate establishments, which, 
though small, are well supported. The Armenian Monastery 
is well worth seeing, being the largest in Jerusalem; it 
is maintained in a degree of splendor, accompanied at 
the same time with neatness, cleanliness, and order, very 
surprising in this part of the world; and particularly so, 
because every thing belonging to it is Oriental. The 
Patriarch makes bis appearance in a flowing vest of silk, 
instead of a Monkish habit, and every thing around him 
bears the character of Eastern magnificence. He receives 
his visitors in regal stateliness; sitting amidst clouds of 
incense, and regaling them with all the luxuries of a Persian 
Court. We conversed with him for some time, and were much 
Struck with his polished manners and sensible conversation. 
He seemed to be quite as well aware ,of what was passing 
ip the Western world, as if he had regularly received the 
Gazettes of Europe, and had himself figured in the Cabinets 
af its Prinees[ S 90 ]. The approaching downfall of the 
Turkish empire' is an event which of course every refleetiag 
jgind must contemplate with eagre anticipation; and every 
means conducive to this end is nailed as an instrument in 
the hand- of God. Whether the armies of France or the fleets 
qf England occasion signs of its approximation, the univer¬ 
sal Church of Syria howsoever disturbed and divided by 
sects,—Armenians,' Georgians, Greeks, Abyssinians, Copts, 
Nestcrians, Catholics, Syrians, Druses, Maronites, together 
with all distinctions.of Jewish worshippers, Samaritans, 
Karaites, Babbinists,—are ready to bestow upon them their 
praises andtheir blessings. Thus if a Frenchman arrive in 
Jerusalem, as-in the-recent instance of De Chateaubriand, 
they talk to him of the victories of Buonaparte, and the 
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prowess of Frenchmen in the Holy Ladd, as rf they'were 
preaching for a new crusade. If an Englishman, they lavish 
commendations and benedictions upon the heroes of the 
British Navy; dwelling with enthusiasm upon the exploits qf 
Nelson at Aboukir; upon those of SirSidney Smith at Acre; 
and upon the glorious fate of the lamented Abercrombie. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE HOLY LAND.—JERUSALEM, TO BETH- 
► LEHEM, JAFFA AND ACRE. 

Journey to Bethlehem—Singular Example of Dexterity in a, 
.Goat -— View of Bethlehem—Prospect of the Dead Sea— 
Erroneous Nations entertained of this Lake—Cause of 
those Opinions—Authors by whom it is described—Pre¬ 
cautions upon entering Betlilehem—Descent into the Valley 
Critical Examination of a passage in Josephus—David’s 
Will—Interesting Circumstances connected with its His¬ 
tory—Antiquity of Eastern Wells—Account of Bethlehem. 
—Tomb of Rachel — Caverns—Terebinthine Vale— Valley 
of Jeremiah—Vegetable Productions—Arabs — Bethoor— 
Rama—History of that City—St. George of Diospolis — 
Ravages caused by the Plague—Jaffa—Improbability of 
the supposed Massacre by Buonaparte—Antient History qf 
Jaffa—Voyage along the Coast—Caesarea--Return to Asrei 

W HEN we had seen all, and much more than is worth 
notice, in Jerusalem; and had obtained from the 
Superior of the Franciscan Monastery the usual certificate 
given to pUgrima(89l), of the different places we had visited 
m the Holy Laud.; we prepared for our departure. Tha 
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worthy Friars, who had treated ns with very great attention, 
finding that we were determined to go to Bethlehem, where',, 
the-plague then raged with fatal violence, told us, with 
expressions of regret, that they could not again receive- 
us, if we persisted in our intention. We therefore took' 
leave of them’, resolved at all events to see the place ,! 8F 
our Saviour’s Nativity, and then continue our journey to 
Jaffa, without entering Jerusalem in our return. 

Upon our road, we met an Arab with a Goat, winch 
lie led about the country to exhibit, in order to gain a liveli¬ 
hood for itself and its owner. He had taught this animal, 
while he accompanied its movements with a song, to mount 
upon little cylindrical blocks of wood placed successively 
one above the other, and in shape resembling the diee*^ 
boxes belonging to a backgammon table. In this manner 
the goat stood first-upon the top'of one cylinder, then* 
upon the top of two, and afterwards of three, four, five, 
and six, until it remained balanced upon the summit of 
them all, elevated several feet from the ground, and with 
its fore: feet collected Upon a single point, without throwing 
down the disjointed fabric whereon it stood. The practice 
is very arhtient. It is also noticed by Sandys(892). Nothing 
can shew more strikingly the tenacious footing-possessed 
byithis quadruped upon the jutty points and crags of rocks; 
and the Circutnstanee of its ability to remain thus poised 
may render its appearance less surprising, as ibis sometimes 
seen in the Alps, and in all mountainous countries, with 
hardly any place for its feet upon the sides, and by the 
brink of most tremendous preeipiees(893>; The diameterof 
the upper cylinder, on which its fore feet ultimately remained- 
until the Arab had ended his ditty, was only two inches; and 
the length of each cylinder was six iriehes. The most curious 
part of the performance occurred afterwards : for the Arab, 
to convince us of the animal’s attention to the turn of the 
air, interrupted the da capo: as often as he did this, tire goat 
totjtered, appeared Uneasy, and, upon his becoming suddenly 
silent in the middle of his song, it fell to the ground. 

■ After travelling for about an hour, from the time of <rur 
leaying: Jerusalem, we came in view of Bethlehem, and 
hanbil to 1 enjoy the interesting sight. The town appeared 
covering the ridge of a hilt on the southern side of a deep- 
off extensive valley, and reaching from east to west; the 
most conspicuous object being the Monastery, erected over 
the Cave of the Nativity, in the -suburbs and upo» 
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Hie eastern side. The battlements and walls of this 
building seemed like those of a vast fortress. The Dead 
Sea below, upon our left, appeared so near to us, that 
we thought we oould have rode thither in a very short 
space of time. Still nearer stood a mountain upon its wes¬ 
tern shore,resembling, in its form, the eone of Vesuvius,near 
Naples, and having also a crater upon its top, which was 
plainly discernible. The distance, however, is much greater 
than it appears to be; the magnitude of the objects beheld 
in this fine prospect causing them to appear less remote than 
they really are{894>). The atmosphere was remarkably 
clear and serene; but we saw none of those clouds of smoke, 
which, by some writers, are said to exhale from the surfaeo 
of Lake Asphaltites, nor from any neighbouring mountain. 
Every thing about it was, in the highest degree, grand and 
awful. Its desolate, although majestic features, are well 
suited to the tales related concerning it by the inhabitants 
of the country, who all speak of it with terror, seeming 
to shrink from the narrative of its deceitful allurements 
and deadly influence. “ Beautiful fruit,” say they, “ gyows 
upon its shores, which is no sooner touched, than it 
becomes dust and bitter ashes.” In addition to its physical 
horrors, the region around is said to be more perilous, 
owing to the ferocious tribes wandering upon the shores 
of the lake, than any other part of the Holy Land. A 
passion for the marvellous has thus affixed, for ages, false 
characteristics to the sublimest associations of natural 
scenery in the whole world; for, although it be now 
known that the waters of this lake, instead of proving 
destructive of animal life, swarm with myriads of fishes(898) 
that, instead of falling victims to its exhalations, certain 
birds(890) make it their peculiar resort; that shells abound 
upon its shores(897); that the pretended “ fruit, containing 
ashes,” is as natural and as admirable a production of nature 
as the rest of the vegetable kingdom(89S); that bodies sink 
or float in it, according to the proportion of their gravity to 
the gravity of the vvater(899); that its vapours are not 
more insalubrious than those of any other lake[900]; that 
innumerable Arabs people the neighbouring district[90ll; 
notwithstanding all these facts are now well established, 
even the latest authors by whom it is mentioned, and one 
anion™ the number, from whose writings some of these truths 
have been derived, continue to fill their descriptions with 
imaginaryhorrors[902] aud ideal phautoms. which, though 
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less substantial than the “blafet perpendicular rooks” 
around it; “cast their lengthened ‘shadows over the waters 
df the Dead Sea[9t)3j.” 'the Antients, as it'is observed by 
the travellernow alluded to[90i], were mlleli better acquain¬ 
ted with it than are the moderns : and, it may he added, the 
time is rje&r at hand, when it will be more philosophically 
examined[903"|. The present age is not that in which 
countries so situated canlong continue unexplored. The 
thirst of knowledge, and the love of travel, have attained to 
such a pitch, that every portion of the globe will be ransacked 
for their gratification. Indeed, one of the advantges derived 
from the present perturbed state of nations is that of directing 
the observation of enlightened travellers to regions they 
probably would not otherwise have noticed. 

Reland,' in his account of Lake Asphaltites[906], after 
inserting copious extracts from'Galen, concerning the pro¬ 
perties and quality of the water, and its natural history, 
proceeds to account for the strange fables that have pre¬ 
vailed with regard to its deadly influence, by shewing that’ 
eerf %:i of the Antients confounded this Lake with another^ 
bearing the' same appellation Of Asphaltites (which signi¬ 
fies nothing more than bituminous) [907] near Babylon; 
and that they attributed to it qualities which properly be¬ 
longed to the Babylonian waters[908]. An account of the 
properties of the Babylonian Lake occurs in the writings 
of Vitruvius[909], of Pliny[910], of Athenseus[9tl], and 
of Xiphilinasr812]: from their various testimony it is 
evident that all the phenomena supposed to belong to tlie 
Lake Asphaltites, near Babylon, were, from the similarity 
of their names, ultimately considered as the natural cha¬ 
racteristics of the Judeean Lake; the two Asphaltites be¬ 
ing confounded[9t3]. Thus, when Dioseorides, extolling 
the Bitumen Judai'cum, above all other, adds, that it is also 
found in Babylon[9lT}, he is evidently referring to the 
bituminous sources mentioned by-Diodorus 8iculusF9iSl. 
The Arabian geographers, and among these Ibn IdrisfQtGij, 
admitted all the fabulous opinions concerning the Dead Sid, 
which were found in the writings of the G reeks and Romans, 
According to them, no animal found in other waters exibtejj 
berth Among the numerous asserters of the remarkabli 
specifie gravity of the water, almost every antieut Autjwj 
may be included, by whom the lake has been mentioned 
this is noticed by Aristotle(9l7); and it can hardly bh, 
doubted but that their testimonies have souie foundation « 
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•eality. Maundrell,. AironTHias He is emphatically 
styled by Relaml('J18), is entitled to implicit confidence in 
(his, as in all other matters, where lie speaks from bis own 
practical observation. Being willing,” says he(919), “to 
make an experiment of its strength, 1 went into it, and 
found it bore up my body in swimming with an pneommon 
force. But as for that relation of some authors, that men 
wading into it were buoyed up to the top as soon as they go 
as deep as the navel, I found it, upon experiment, not tru e.” 
there is scarcely a single autient geographer who has not 
mentioned something concerning this inland sea. Josephus, 
Julius Africanus, and Pausanias, describe'it from their own 
ocular evidence. The first of these often introduces allu¬ 
sions to it under.the appellation^ Lake Asphaltites. . Its 
water, although limpid, like that of the Sea of Galilee, 
and resulting trora the same river, the Jordan, instead of 
being, as that is, sweet and salutary, is in the highest de¬ 
gree, salt, hit ter, ami nauseous(920). Its length, according 
to Diodorus Siculus, is above seventy-two English miles, 
and its breadth nearly nineteeu(93i). Julius Airie&nus 
mentions the abundance of balsam found near itsshores(ft32). 
The observations of I’ausauius(933) contain nearly a repe¬ 
tition of remarks already introduced. 

The temptation to visit Bethlehem was so great, that, 
notwithstanding the increasing alarms concerning the ra¬ 
vages of the plague as v.edrew near the town, we resolved, 
stall evenls, to venture thither. ¥or this purpose^ calling 
a)i our troop together, we appointed certain members of 
our cavalcade to keep a luok-out, and act as guards in the 
van, centre, and rear of the party, to see that no person • 
loitered, and that noue of the inhabitants might be per- 
inited to touch us, or our horses aiid camels, on any account 
whatsoever. In this manner we passed entirely through 
the town, which we fouud almost deserted by the inhabi¬ 
tants, who, haviug fled the contagion, were seen stationed 
intents over all the neighbouring hills. It appeared to'be 
a larger place than we expected to find: the houses are all 
white, aua have flat roots, as at Jerusalem, and in other parts 
of the e*quntry. A nephew of the Governor of Jerusalem, 
nuiuuted’upon a beautiful Arabian courser, magnificently 
accoutred, rode near the centre of our caravan. He had 
volunteered his company, as lie said, to ensure us respect, 
and as a mark of the'Governor’s condescension. To our 
very great embarrassment, we had uo sooner arrived in the 
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middle of Bethlehem,' than some of the inhabitants, at the 
sight of this man, came towards him to salute him; and, 
in spite of all our precautions and remonstrances, a Beth- 
lehemite of some consideration came and conversed with 
him, placing his arm upon the velvet saddle-cloth which 
covered his horse’s haunches. This, we knew, would be 
sufficient to communieate the plague to every one of us; 
therefore there was na alternative, but to insist instantly 
upon the young grandee’s immediate dismissal. However, 
when otir resolutions were made known to him, he positively 
refused to leave the party: upon this, we were compelled 
to have recourse to measures which proved effectual; and 
he rode off, at'full speed, muttering the curses usually be¬ 
stowed on Christians, for our insolence and cowardice. We 
reached the great gate of the Convent of "the Nativity 
without further accident; but did not choose to venture in, 
both on account of the danger, and the certainty of be¬ 
holding ever again much of the same sort of mummery, 
which had so frequently put our patience to the proof in 
Jerusalem. Passing close to its walls, we took our course 
•down into the deep valley which lies upon its north-eastern 
Side, visiting the place where tradition says the angel, with 
a multitude of the heavenly host, appeared to the shepherds 
of Judeea, with the glad tjdings of our Saviour’s natfvi- 
ty(934): and, finally, halting in an olive-plantation at the 
bottom of the valley below ttie convent and the town. We 
found it, even here, necessary to station an armed guard 
upon the outside of the olive-gronnd, which was fenced 
with a low wall, in order to keep off those whom curiosity 
attracted towards us; and who expressed their astonish¬ 
ment at our fear of them, having withdrawn, they said, 
from the town, expressly to avoid the contagion, and there¬ 
fore considered themselves as little likely to communieate 
infection. The Arab soldiers of our escort were, however, 
of opinion that we should do well to keep them at a dis¬ 
tance, and therefore we did not allow them to come within 
the wall. There was a well, stationed upon the outside of 
our little rampart, near the spot(935); and as it w.-ys neces¬ 
sary to send to.this plaee for water t# boil our coffee, we 
fixed upon a single individual for this purpose, upon whose 
discretion we could rely. 

Bethlehem, written Bethlechem by Reland(926), is six 
miles from Jerusalem. This distance, allowed by almost 
all author*,’ exactly corresponds with the usual computed 
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measure, by time, of two hours. Some inaecuracy might 
therefore be acknowledged to exist in the printed text of 
Josephus, describing the interval between the two cities as 
equal only to twenty stadia(837). Jerom(928), who passed 
so many years at Bethlehem, and therefore was best quail* 
lied to decide this point, together with Eusebius, Sulpitius 
Severus, and Pb ocas (929), all agree in the distance before 
stated. But Reland, with his ordinary critical acumen, 
observes, that the apparent inaccuracy of the Jewish histo¬ 
rian arises only from a misconstruction of his words; that 
he is speaking of the distance from Jerusalem to the camp 
of the Philistines in the valley between the two cities, and 
not of their distance from each other(930). There is at 
present a particular reason for wishing to establish the ac¬ 
curacy of Josephus in this part of his writings. In the 
same passage he makes allusion toacelebrated Well, which, 
both from tne account given by him of its situation, and 
more especially from tne text of Sacred Scripture(831), 
seems to have contained the identical fountain, of whose 
pure aud delicious water we were now drinking. Consid¬ 
ered merely in point of interest, the narrative is not likely 
4o be surpassed by any circumstance of Pagan history. It 
may be related with reference both to the words of Scrip¬ 
ture, and to the account given by Josephus. David, being 
a native of Bethlehem, calls to mina, during the sultry 
days of hai'vest(932), a well near the gate of the town, of 
whose delicious water he had often tasted; and expresses 
an earnest desire to assuage his thirst by drinking of that 
limpid spring. “And david longed, and said, oh 

THAT ONE WOULD GIVE ME. DRINK OF THE WATER OF THE 
.WELL OF BETH-LEHEM, WHICH IS BY THE GATE!” The 

exclamation is overheard by “ three of the mighty men 
whom David had;” by Jldino, by Eleazar , and Dy Sfham- 
jmA(933). These men, the most mighty of all the chiefs 
belonging to David’s host, sallied forth, and having fought 
their way through the Philistine garrison(934) at Bethle¬ 
hem, “ drew water from the well, that was by the gate,” 
on the other side of the town, “ and took it, and brought 
it to David.” Josephus lays the scene of action in the val- 
Iey(935), calling these renowned warriors by the names of 
Jessaem, JUeazar, and <Seios[936]; he further says, that as 
they returned back, bearing the water through the Philis¬ 
tine camp, tlieirenemies gazingin wunder at the intrepidity 
of the enterprise, offered them no molestation[937], Com- 
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iDg into the presence of David, they present to him the 
surprising testimony of their valour and affection. The 
aged monarchpISS] receives from their hands a pledge they 
had so dearly earned, but refuses to drink of water, every 
drop of which had been purchased by their ~blood[939j 
He returns thanks to the Almighty, who had vouchsafed 
the deliverance of his warriors frotn the jeopardy they had 
encountered; and making libation with the precious gift;' 
pours it upon the ground, an offering to the LordpMOj.l 
The antient character and history of the early inhabitants 
of Juda-a are beautifully • illustrated by this brief record; 
hut it presents a picture of manners which has not lost its 
prototype among the Arabs jaf the same country, at this 
day. The well, too, still retains its pristine renown ; and 
piany an expatriated. Bethlehemite has made it the. theme 
of his longing and regret. As there is no other well cor¬ 
responding in its situation with the description given: by 
the sacred historian and by Josephus,—and the text of 
Scripture so decidedly marks its locality, at the farthest 
extremity of Bethlehem (with reference to Jerusalem), 
that is to say; near the gate of the town on the eastern 
side[941], (for David’s captains had to fight through all 
the garrison stationed within the place, before they.reached 
it)[943j,—this may have been David’s Well. It is well 
known to- travellers who have seen the wells of Greece 
and of the Holy Land, that there exists no monument of 
antient times more permanent than even an artificial 
well p that vases of terra cotta, of the highest antiquity, 
have been found in cleansing the wells of Athens: and if 
they be natural sources, springing from cavities in the 
limestone rocks of a country where a well is the most im¬ 
portant possession of the people, (in which number this 
well of Bethlehem may be classed), there seems no reason 
to doubt the possibility of its existence in the remote ages- 
whereto it is now referred. It has not hitherto excited the 
attention of any writer, by whom Bethlehem is described; 
for Quaresmius(943), who has written a chapter “ Be Cis- 
terna Bethlehem mice et David nuncupater,'” places this 
upon the road to Jerusalem, at a considerable distance from 
the town. 

The tradition respecting the Cave of the Nativity seems 
so well authenticated, as hardly to admit of dispute. Hav¬ 
ing been held in veneration from a very early period, the 
oratory established there by the first Christians attracted 
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the notice and indignation of the Heathens so early as the 
time of Adrian, who ordered it to be demolished, and the 
place to be set apart for the rites of Adonis(944). The situ¬ 
ation of the town upon the narrow ridge of. a long and 
lofty hill, surrounded on all gideg by valleys, is particularly 
described by the Abbot of Iona, from the account given to 
him by Arculfus(949): and for a description of the inte¬ 
rior of the Monastery, the Reader may be referred to th* 
yery recent description given by Mous. De Ch&teau- 
briand(946). He considers the church as of high antiquity; 
being unmindful of the entire destruction of the convent 
by the Moslems, towards the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tnry(94<7). We felt very little disappointment in not see¬ 
ing it. The degrading superstitions maintained by all the 
Monkish establishments in the Holy Land excite pain and 
disgust. The Turks use the Monastery, when they travel 
this way, as they would a common caravanserai; making 
the church, or any other part of the building that suits 
their convenieuce, both a .dormitory and a tavern while 
they remain. Neither is the sanctuary more polluted by 
the presence of these Moslems, than by a set of men \those 
grovelling understandings have sunk so low as to villify the 
$aered name of Christianity by the grossest outrages upon 
human intellect. In the pavement of the church, a hole, 
formerly used to carry off water, is exhibited a# the. place 
where the star fell, and sunk into the earth, after conducting 
the Magi to the Cave of the Nativity. A list of fifty other 
things -of this nature might be added, if either the patience 
of the Author or of the Reader were equal to the detail: 
and if to these were added the inscriptions and observations 
contained in the bulky volumes of Quareswius upon thifc 
subject alone(948), the Guide to Bethlehem , as a work, 
Concentrating the quintessence of mental darkness, would 
leave ns lost in wonder that such a place was once enlight¬ 
ened by the precepts of a scholar whom Erasmus so elo¬ 
quently eulosizedf949j. They still pretend to shew the 
tomb of St. Jerom[960], (although his reiiques were trans¬ 
lated to Rome), and also, that of Eusebius[9ul], THe 
some manufacture of crucifixes and beads, which supports 
so many of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, also Maintains 
those of Bethlehem; but the latter ckrim, almost exclu¬ 
sively, the privilege of marking the limbs and bodies of 
Pilgrims, by means of gunpowder, with crosses, stars, and 
«i®nograms[953]. A Greek servant who accompanied us. 
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thought proper to have his skin disfigured in this manner; 
and the wound was for many days so painful, and accompa- 
panied with so much fever, that we had reason to apprehend 
a much more serious consequence than he had expected. 

Leaving our halting-place by the well, we made a 
wide circuit in the-valley, to keep clear of the town; and 
returning again to Jerusalem, instead of entering the city, 
took the road leading to Jaffa. No notice has been taken 
of what is called the Tomb of Rachel (953), bet ween Bethle¬ 
hem and Jerusalem, because it is a work of no antiquity. 
The place, however, is held in veneration, not only by 
Christians and Jews, but also by Arabs and Turks. The 
whole distance from Jerusalem to Jaffa does not much exeeed 
forty miles(9S4); and this according to the ordinary time of 
travelling, might be performed in about thirteen hours: 
but owing to rugged and pathless rocks over which the 
traveller must pass, it is impossible to perform it in less 
than a day and a half. When it is considered that this 
has been always the principal route of pilgrims, and that 
during the Crusades it was much frequented, it is singular 
that no attempt was ever made to facilitate the approach 
to the Holy City. The wildest passes of the Apennines are 
not less open to travellers. No part of the country is so 
much infested by predatory tribes of Arabs. The most 
remarkable circumstance which occurred in this route, 
although it is a very general characteristic of the Holy Land, 
were the number of -caves, most of them being artificial 
excavations in the rocks. It must remain for others to 
determine their origin, whether they were solely used 
as sepulchres, or as dwellings belonging to the an- 
tient Philistines. At present, they serve for retreats to 
bands of plunderers dispersed among the mountains. 
After three miles of as hard a journey, over hills and 
rocks, as any we had experienced, we entered the famous 
Terebinthim Vale, renowned, during nineteen centuries, 
as the field of the victory gained by the youngest of the 
sons of Jesse over the uneircumcised champion of the Phi¬ 
listines, who had “defied the armies of the living God.” 
The admonitus locorum cannot be more forcibly excited, 
than by °lhe words of Scripture[955] : And Saul and the 
men of Israel were gathered together, and pitched by the 
Valley of Elah, and set the battle in array against the 
Philistines. And the Philistines stood on a,mountain on 
the one side, and Israel stood on a mountain on the other 
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*fde: And there was a valley between them.” Nothing 
has ever occurred to alter the' appearance of the country: 
as it was then, so it is now. The very brook whence 
David **chose him five smooth stones” has been noticed 
by many a thirsty pilgrim, journeying from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem; all of whom must pass it in their way[956]. 
The ruins of goodly edifices indeed attest the religious vene¬ 
ration entertained, in later periods,for the hallowed spot; 
but even these are now become so insignificant, that they 
are scarcely discernible, and nothing can be said to interrupt 
the native dignity of this.memorable scene. 

Seven other miles, not less laborious than the preceding-, 
brought us to another valley, called that of' Jeremiah, on 
account of a church once dedicated to* the prophet. In a 
miserable village of the same name, Mons. De Chateau¬ 
briand was gratified by the sight of a troop of young Arabs,- 
imitating the French military exercise* with palm sticks, 
and by hearing them exelaim[957], in his own language; 
“ Jin avant 1 marche We intended to have passed the 
night in Jeremiah ; but the drivers of our camels, perhaps 
by design, had taken them forward with our baggage, to 
the village- of BethOor, where they were seized by the' 
Arabs. All oor Journals were with the baggage; and as 
we travelled with a recommendation from the Governor' 
of Jerusalem, and from-Djezzar Pacha, we thought there' 
would be little risk in venturing to claim our effects: 
after a short deliberation, we therefore resolved to proceed. 
Barren ns are-the hills in this district, the valleys seem 
teinakably fertile. We found the latter covered' with 
plentiful crops of tobacco, wheat, barley Indian millet, 
melons, vines, pumpkins, and cucumbers. The gourd or 
pumpkin seems to be a very essential vegetable in the East, 
and many varieties of it, are cultivated, The prospect 
among the hills resembles the worst parts of the Appenines. 
Mountains of naked limestone, however broken and Varied 
their appearance, have nothing in their aspect either grand 
or ’ picturesque. Their summits and defiles are tenanted 
by the wildest Arabs(988); a party' of whom, attended by 
their Prince, favoured us with their company, at a weft 
where we halted; but fortunately, from the paueity of their 
number, offered us no molestation. • We were therefore per¬ 
mitted to admire, without apprehension, the very interesting 
group they exhibited; their wild and swarthy looks, the 
beauty of tueiv horses; and their savage dress. Same of them 
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dismounted, and, having lighted their pipes, sat smoking 
with us at the well. They make no secret of their mode of 
life, but seemed rather vain of jt. Had but a few of their 
friends upon the hills descended to their aid, they would 
have stripped us of every thing we had, even of our clothes. 
Their chief advanced to kiss the hand of the captain of our 
guard, expressing his reverence for Djezzar Pacha, and 
making him as much compliment and ceremony as if they- 
had been his slaves. This officer told us,that their servile 
behaviour when their force is inferior is as much their- 
characteristic, as their ferocity when in power. We 
bargained with this chief to accompany us to Bethoor, in 
order to recover our camels and baggage; to which, after 
a short parley, 'he consented; and having dismissed his 
attendants, accompanied us from the well, riding in the 
van of our cavalcade, armed with a long.lance, such as 
the Cossacks of Tartary always carry on horseback. In 
this manner we reached Bethoor late in the evening. 
Concerning this place, not a syllable of information 
occurs, either in the aecountg given by travellers who have 
visited the Holy. Land, or oif authors'who have written 
for its illustration. This is the more remarkable, as it 
occurs in the high way from Jaffa to Jerusalem. Yet such 
was the situation of be 0 up on mentioned by Jose- 
phus(959), and written also b a 1 0 n p o n. Hence - it 
really seems as if the accident which had compelled our 
visit to a place we should'otherwise have disregarded, has 
also enabled us to ascertain the disputed situation of Be- 
thoron, written Bethehoron by Reland(980): for, after ths 
most diligent examination of the authorities urged in fixing 
the position of this place, they all seem to bear directly to¬ 
wards Bethoor, and particularly the relative position of 
places with which Bethoron is named by antient writers. 
St. Jerom, speaking of Rama and Bethoron,s^ys that these, 
(which, it is to he miser ved, he seems to associate^ as if they 
were not remote from each other,) together with other noble 
cities built by Salomon, are now only known by poor villa¬ 
ges, preserving in tfaefr names a memorial of what they 
onee were. This at least may be inferred from his 
words(«6l). And Mama, as it will afterwards appear, was 
a village in the time ef St. Jeromindeed, notwithstanding 
the alterations made there by the Moslems, it is little better 
at the present moment. Bethoron, like Amphipolis of 
Macedonia, was twofold; (hat is to say, there was a city 
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superior and inferior. It stood upon the confines of 
Ephraim and Benjamin; which exactly answers to the 
situation of Bethoor. Eusebius 'mentions two villages of 
this name(9fi2) twelve miles ditant from Ailia (Jerusalem) ; 
one called, from its situation, Bethoron supeAor, the other 
Bethoron inferior. Frequent notice of them occurs in 
the Apocryphal writings(9«3). Also in the Old Testament 
it is reeorded(964), that a woman of the tribe of Ephraim, 
by name Sherah, built Beth-horon the nether and the upper. 
Beth-horon of the Old Testament stood on a hill, which 
the Canaanites, flying from Gibeon, ascended(965), 
“The Lord chased them along the way that goes up to 
Beth-horon.”- But from Beth-horon to Azekah the way 
lay down the hill, on another side(966); In the going 
down of Beth-horon, the Lord cast down great stones upon 
them, unto Azekah(987). But the most remarkable evi¬ 
dence respecting its situation is afforded by Josephus, in 
several passages following his account of the destruction of 
Joppa (Jaffa) by the Romans 5 where he mentions the march 
of Cestins by the way of Lydda , and Bethoron , to Jerusa¬ 
lem i(968); and Lydda is known to have stood near the spot 
where Rama now stands[969j. Also in the description 
given of the situation of trie Roman army, in the defies and 
crags about Bethoron[970]. From these, and many other 
testimonies that might be adduced, it does seem evident that 
the modern village of Bethoor was the Bethoron superior 
of the Antients- 

The scene which ensued upon our arrival at Bethoor 
was highly interesting. We found the Arabs in great 
number, souabbling, and seizing every thing they could lay 
their hancls upon. We were not allowed even to pitch 
our tent, until the result of a general council among them 
had tr.ken place. Presently the Sheik of Bethoor made his 
appearance, and a conversation began between him and 
tne Arab who had undertaken to escort us through his 
territory. Then they all formed a circle, seated upon the 
ground, in the apen air; the Sheik being in the centre, with 
an iron mace or sceptre in his hand, about three feet in 
length, with a sphere at the upper extremity, so longitudin¬ 
ally grooved as to exhibit edges on every side. This regal 
badge, evidently a weapon of offence, thus borne as a symbol 
of power in time of peace, only proves, that among the 
wildest Arabs, as among the most enlightened nations, the 
ensigns of dignity have been originally instruments of terror, 
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The consultation lasted for some time : during this' We ob¬ 
served our Arab as a very principal speaker, addressing Che 
conclave with great warmth, and apparently remonstrating 
against propositions that were made. When it ended', we 
found that if We had better ^ndefstood what was going on* 
we should have been more interested in the result of their 
debate than we imagined 5 for the discussion tended to 
nothing less than a determination, whether or not we should 
be considered as prisoners of War. • As soon as they all rose* 
the Sheik came towards us, and told us, that we might 
pass the night where we then were ; that we were indebted 
for our liberty to the presence of the Arab we had brought 
with us, and to the recommendation of the Pacha of Acre $ 
that the countenance of the Governor of Jerusalem availed 
nothing in our favour; that in'the morning he should mount 
upwards of one thousand Arabs against the Paeha of Gazay 
but that he would pend a party to escort us as fiir as Rama. 
It may well be imagined, that, after this intelligence of our 
situation, we passed the night in considerable uneasiness. 
We had the tent pitched, but called into- it all those upon 
Whom we v could rely, and stationed others round-it; keeping) 
guard until day-light appeared, when we recommenced ow* 
journey. The Arabs appointed to guaranty our safety, 
took their station, as the young chief had done on the pre¬ 
ceding evening, in the front of our party, bearing their 
long- lances upright. In this manner they preceded-os 
until we arrived within sight of Rama, when suddenly 
filing to the right and left,- without bidding us farewell, 
they galloped off as fast as their horses could carry them. 

Rama is about thirty miles from Jerusalem, according to 
Quaresmiusl 971]. Phocas makes the distance greater[»72]. 
The last eight or ten miles of our journey was over a more- 
pleasing tract of country; but all the rest afforded the most 
fatiguing and difficult route[973j*we had any where encoun¬ 
tered, sinee we landed at Acre. The town-is situated in the 
middle of an extensive and fertile plain, which is part 
of the great Field of Sharon, if we may bestow a name upon 
any particular region which was applied to more than one 
district of the Holy Laml[974l. It makes a considerable 
figure-at a distance: but we found nothing within the- 
ptace except traces of devastation and death, ft exhibited 
one seene of ruin. Houses fallen or deserted, appeared on 
every side; and instead of inhabitants we beheld only the 
skeletons or putrifying carcases of horses and camels. 
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These were lying in al] the streets, and even in the courts 
and chambers of the buildings belonging to th.? place. A 
plague, or rather murrain , during the preceding year, had 
committed such ravages, that not only men, women, and ehil- 
dren, but cattle of all kinds, and every thing that had life, 
became its victims. Few of the inhabitants of Europe can 
have been aware of the state of suffering to which all the 
coast of Palestine and Syria was exposed. It followed, 
and in part accompanied, the dreadful ravages caused by 
the march of the French army: from the accounts we re¬ 
ceived, it seemed as if the exterminating hand of Provideneo 
was exercised in sweeping from the earth every trace of 
animal existence. “ In Rama[97fiQ was there a voice heard, 
lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning; Rachel 
weeping for her children,, and would not be comforted, be¬ 
cause they are not.” 

The history of Rama is more interesting than the neglect 
shewn to it by travellers would induce ns to believe. Its 
origin has been ascribed to the Moslems, nnder Soliman, son 
*f Abdolmelic, who built the town with materials fur-, 
niched by the ruins of Lydda[ 976], distant three miles from 
Rama. That this, however, is not true, may be proved 
by reference to the writing of St. Jerom : he speaks of its 
vicinity to Lydda, and calls it Arimathea(977); from an 
opinion Very prevalent, that it was the native place of Jo¬ 
seph, who buried our Sayiour(978). The testimony of St. 
Jerom,being anterior to the Mahometan conquestof the coun¬ 
try, is sufficient to prove that the city existedjhefore the Mos¬ 
lems invaded Palestine. Indeed they are, of all mankind, the 
least likely to found a city; although the commercial ad¬ 
vantages of situation have sometimes augmented places 
where they reside. It is possible that Rama, from a small 
village, beeame a large town under their dominion; and of 
this opinion is Quaresmius(979). There seems very little 
reason to doubt but that this Rama was the village men¬ 
tioned with Bethorun, by St. Jerom, in the passage already 
twiee referred to(980, as the only remains of the two cities 
so named, which were built by Solomon(981). Reland con¬ 
sidered Bernard the Monk as. the oldest writer by whom 
Raina is Mentioned(982), Bernard visited the Holy Land 
in the ninth century(983). Oriental geographers describe 
it as the metropolis of Paleestine(984). In this place the fa¬ 
mous tutelar Saint of our ancestors in England is said, by 
some, to have suffered martrydom[98S); although ac- 
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eording- to most authors, his reliques reposed in a mag¬ 
nificent temjle at Lydda or DiospoIis(936). We observed 
the remains of very considerable edifices within this deso¬ 
lated city : no one was present to give us any information 
Concerning them; even the monastery, which for centuries 
bad entertained, pilgrims at Rama[987], was deserted and 
left to ruin. Its distance from Jerusalem, usually estimated 
pt a day’s journey[9S8], is described by Phocas as equal to 
thirty-six or thirty-seven miles[989]. Phoeas distinguishes 
Jlrmathem, the native pliee of the prophet Samuel, from 
Ramola, or Rama, with whieh Adrichomius seems to have 
Confounded it[990]; and places the Church of St. George 
within the latter city ; -which position, although disputed 
by Reland and other authors, not only seems to coincide 
with the testimony already given from the Alexiad of Anna 
Comnena, but also with the evidenee afforded by Bernard 
the Monk, who mentions a monastery of St. George near 

'• There is pot a part of the Holy Land more fertile than 
.the plain around Rama; it resembles a continual garden; 
but cultivation had been neglected at the time of our arri¬ 
val, on account of the dreadful plague w ith which the. whole 
country had been infested. Rama and Lydda were the two 
fi rst cities of the Holy Land that fell into the hands of the 
Christians, when the army of the Crusaders arrived. Rama 
was then in its greatest splendor; a magnificent city, tilled 
with wealth and abundance of all the luxuries of the East. 
It was exceedingly populous, adorhef with stately-buildings, 
and well fortified with walls and towers. The princes and 
generals of the Christian army, having despatched the 
Count of Flanders, with five hundred cavalry,to reconnoitre 
the place, and summon the city to surrender, found the gates 
open ; the inhabitants, alarmed by the sudden approach of 
so powerful an arniy, had abandoned their dwellings 
and all their property during the precediiig night. In con¬ 
sequence of this, a general rendezvous of the Christian 
forces took place in Rama, where they remained during 
three entire days, regaling themselves upon the abundance 
the plate afforded; During this time, Robert of Normandy 
was elected bishop of Rama and Lydda, to which bishopric 
all the revenues (of the two cities and their dependencies 
were annexed ; the whole army joining in thanksgiving to 
St. George, the Martyr and patron Saint of Diospolis and 
Rama, to whom thd auspicious' commencement of*tha 
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enterprise was attribute^. Hence probably originates the 
peculiar consideration in which St. George[992} was held 
by the inhabitants of England, during the early periods of 
its history. 

A more revolting sight can hardly be imagined than wag 
presented during all the rest of our journey to Jaffa. The 
road was entirely strewed with dead bodies. Not a planta¬ 
tion was to be seen but traces of the deadly contagion were 
also visible. In the general mortality, a valuable and much- 
lamented British officer, General Kleber, of the Artillery^ 
attached to the suit of the Vizer, together with his wife, 
became its victims. They had visited Jerusalem; and 
bad occupied the apartment afterwards allotted to our use, 
in the Convent of St. Salvador. Upon their return to Jaffa 
the fatal symtoms were speedily manifested. Other artillery 
officers, who were also stationed in Jaffa at that time, in¬ 
formed us, that General Kleber soon became delirious, and 
very ungovernable, insomuch that they were compelled to 
coniine him to his chamber. His Lady, from the inevitable 
consequences,of the pious offices she rendered to the General, 
was seized nearly at the same time; and, although unable, 
like anuiher Eleonora,to save the life of her husband, by tak¬ 
ing to herself the morbid venom, was not less conspicuous 
as* an example of conjugal virtue. They expired together, in¬ 
sensible of the horrors of their situation, and were thereby 
spared the agonizing spectacle of each other’s sufferings. ' 
Jaffa appeared to »e almostin as forlorn astate as R&ina; 
the air itself was still infected with the smell of vnburied 
bodies. We went .to the house of, the English Consul, 
w.hose grey hairs had not exempted him from. French ex¬ 
tortion. He had just ventured to hoist again the British 
flag upon the roof of his dwelling; and he told us, with .tears 
inhis eyes, that it was the only proof of welcome he could 
offer to us, as the French officers, under Buonaparte, had 
stripped him of every thing he possessed. However, in the 
midst of all the complaiuts against the French, not a single 
syllable ever escaped his lips respecting the enormities 
supposed to be committed, by means of.Buonapart4’s or¬ 
ders or connivance, in the town and neighbourhood of Jaffa. 
As there are so many living witnesses to attest the truth of 
this representation, and the character of no ordinary indi¬ 
vidual is so much implicated in its result, the utmost atten¬ 
tion will he here paid to every particular likely to illustrate 
the fact; awl lor this especial reason, because that indivi- 
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dual is our enemy. At the time we were in Jaffa, so soon 
after the supposed transactions are said to have occurred, 
the indignation of our Consul, and of the inhabitants in gen¬ 
eral, against the French, were of so deep a nature, that 
there is nothing they would not have said, to vilify Buona¬ 
parte, or his officers: but this accusation they never even 
hinted[993j. Nor is this all. Upon the evening of-our 
arrival at Jaffa, walking with Captain Culverhouse along 
the shore to the south of the town, in order to join some of 
our party who were gone in search of plants and shells, a 
.powerful and most offensive smell, as from dead bodies, 
which we had before experienced more than once, in ap¬ 
proaching the town, caused us to hesitate whether we should 
proceed or return. At this moment, the Author observed 
the remains of bodies in the sand; and Captain Culverhouse, 
being in doubt whether they belonged to human bodies or to 
those of cattle, removed a part of the sand with his sword, 
and uncovered part of a hand and arm. Upon this, calling 
to our friends, we told them iyhat we had discovered; ana 
returning to the Consul’s house, asked him the cause of the 
revolting spectacle we had witnessed. He told us, that 
these were the remains of bodies carried thither, during the 
late plague, for interment; but that the sea, frequently re¬ 
moving the sand which covered them, caused them to be 
thus exposed; and he cautioned us in future against walk¬ 
ing that way, as the infection might possibly be retained, 
not only by those bodies, but by the clothes, and other-things 
there deposited. 

Joppa , called also Japha, and now universally Jaffa, owes 
all the circumstances of its celebrity, as the principal port 
of Judaea, to its situation with regard to Jerusalem. Asa 
station for vessels, its harbour is one of the worst in ths 
Mediterranean. Ships generally anchor about a mile from 
the town; to avoid the shoals and rocks of the place[99#]. 
In antient times it was the only place resorted to as a sea- 

J iort, in all Judsea. Hither Solomon ordered the materials 
or the Temple to be brought from Mount Libanus, previous 
.to their conveyance by land to Jerusalem. A tradition is pre¬ 
served, that here Noah lived and buih his ark. Pliny des¬ 
cribes it as older than the Deluge[995]. In his time they 
pretended to exhibit the marks of the chains with which 
Andromeda was fastened to a rock: the skeleton of the 
sea-monster, to whom she had been exposed, was brought 
to Rome by Scaurus, aud carefully preserved[ 996 ],—prur- 
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ing that every Church lias had its reliques, so universal is 
a passion for the marvellous. Some authors ascribe the 
origin of Jaffa to Japhet, son of Noah, and thence derive 
its name. However fabulous such accounts may be now 
deemed, they afford proof of the great antiquity of the 
place; having been recorded by hutofians, for so many 
ages, as the only traditions extant concerning its origin. 
Jaffa is also celebrated as the port whence the Prophet 
Jonas embarked for Nineveh[997j. Here also St. Peter re¬ 
stored Tabitha to life[998]. In the time of St. Jeromit 
was called Jb»ho[999j Doubdan gives a long account of 
its history in later times[lOOO]. It was fortified in the be¬ 
ginning of the thirteenth century, by Louis, king of France 
[1001 ]. An Arab fisherman at Jaffa, as we were stand¬ 
ing upon the beach, eaine running to us with a fish he had 
just taken out of the water, and, from his eagerness to shew 
what he had caught, we supposed it could not be very com¬ 
mon. It was like a small teneh, but of a dark and exceed¬ 
ingly vivid green colour, such as we had never seen before 
nor since; neither is it described by any author we are 
acquainted with. We had no means of preserving it, and 
therefore would not deprive the poor man of an acquisition 
with which he seemed so delighted, but gave him a trifle 
for the gratification its very extraordinary appearance 
afforded us, and left it in his hands. Notwithstanding the 
desolate appearance of the town, its market surprised 
us, by the beauty and variety of the vegetables it ex¬ 
hibited. Melons of every sort and quality were sold in 
such number, that boats from all the coast of Syria 
came to be freighted with them. Among these, the 
water-melons were in such perfection, that, after tasting 
them at Jaffa, those of any other country are not like 
the same friiit[i 002 j. Finding that the vessel sent 
7 *>jezzar Pacha to convey us to Acre had not w- 
Jfiveu, and that boats laden with fruit were daily sail- 
'ing thither, Captain Culverhouse, fearful of detaining 
Ins frigate a moment titter the supplies far the fleet 
had been completed, judged it prudent to engage a pas¬ 
sage for us in one of these boats. We therefore took 
leave of our aged and respectable host, the English 
tuusul; and upon the cveniug of July the fifteenth, after 
sun-set, embarked for Acre, to avail ourselves of the land- 
wind, which blows during the night, at this season of the 
year. Hy day-break the next morning we were off the 
E e 
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coast of Csesarea, and so near in with the land, that wc 
could very distinctly perceive the appearance of its nume¬ 
rous and extensive ruins. The remains of this city, al¬ 
though stilleonsiderable, have long been resorted to as a 
quarry, whenever building-materials were required at Acre. 
Djezzar Pacha, as it has been already mentioned, brought 
from hence the eolumns of rare and beautiful marble, as 
well as the other ornaments, of his palace, bath, fountain, 
and mosque, at Acre. The place at present is inhabited 
only by jaekals and beasts of prey. As we were becalmed 
during the night, we heard the cries of these animals until 
day-break. Pococke mentions the curious fact of the for¬ 
mer existence of crocodiles in the river of C8esarea[1003], 
Perhaps there has not been, in the history of the world, an 
•sample of any city, that in so short a space of time rose 
to such an extraordinary height of splendor, as did this of 
Ctesarea[1004j; or that exhibits a more awful' contrast to 
its former magnificence, by the present desolate appearance 
of its ruins. Not a single inhabitant remains, its thea¬ 
tres, once resounding with the shouts of multitudes, eeho 
no other sound than the nightly cries of animals roaming, 
for their prey. Of its gorgeous palaces and temples, en¬ 
riched with the ehoieest works of art, and decorated with 
the most precious marbles, scarcely a trace can be diseern* 
ed[iOOSj. Within the space of ten years after laying the 
foundation, from an obscure fortress it became the most cele¬ 
brated and flourishing city of all Syria. It was> named 
Caesarea by Herod, in honour of Augustus, and dedicated 
by him to that emperor, in the twenty-eighth year of his 
reign[t006l. Upon this occasion, that the ceremony might 
be rendered illustrious by a degree of profusion unknown 
in any former instance, Herod assembled the most skilful 
musicians, wrestlers, and gladiators, from all parts of the 
world[1007]. The solemnity was to be renewed, every 
fifth year. It was afterwards called Colonia Ftavia, in 
consequence of privileges granted by Vespasiau[1008j. 
But, as we viewed the ruins of this memorable city, every 
other circumstance respecting its history was absorbed in 
the consideration, that we were actually beholding the very 
spot where the scholar of Tarsus, after two years’ impri¬ 
sonment, made that eloquent appeal, in the audienee of the 
kin® of Judsea, which must ever be remembered with piety 
and°delight. In the history of the actions of the Holy 
Apotfles; yvhether we regard the internal evidence of the 
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narrative, or the interest excited by a story so wonderfully 
appealing to our passions and affections, there is nothing 
we call to mind with fuller emotions of sublimity and sat¬ 
isfaction. “In the demonstration of the spirit and of 
power,” the mighty advocate for the Christian faith had 
before reasoned of “ righteousness, temperance, and judg¬ 
ment to come,” till the Roman governor, Felix, trembled 
as he spoke. Mot all the oratory of Tertullus; not the 
clamour of his numerous adversaries; not even the coun¬ 
tenance of the most profligate of tyrants, availed against 
the firmness and intrepidity of the oracle of God. The 
judge had trembled before his prisoner;—and now a second 
occasion offered, in which, for the admiration and the tri¬ 
umph of the Christian world, one of its bitterest persecu¬ 
tors, and a Jew, appeals, in the public tribunal of a large 
and populous city, to all its chiefs and its rulers, its gover¬ 
nor and its king, for the truth of his conversion, founded 
on the highest evidence, delivered in the most fair, open, 
and illustrious manner. 

As the day advanced, a breeze sprang up, and, standing 
out farther from the shore, we lost sight of Ceesarea. The 
heat became intolerable; and the powerful odour from the 
melons, which constituted the freight of our little bark, 
produced faintness and indisposition throughout all our 
party. Towards evening we mqde the point of Mount 
Carmel, and saw the monastery very distinctly upon its 
summit. Afterwards, doubling the promontory, we enter¬ 
ed the Bay of Acre, and, were greeted with the welcome 
sight of the Romulus at anchor. As we drew near, the 
Captain’s barge came to meet us, and we quitted our vessel. 
Suddenly, as the boat’s crew pulled stoutly for the frigate, 
a shout from all the sailors on board was repeated from the 
barge, the men standing with their oars erect, and waving 
their hats. Supposing this to be intended as an expression 
of welcome, upon the return of the Captain, we congratu¬ 
lated him upon the mark of attachment manifested by his 
crew. This worthy officer shook his head, however, and 
said he should feel more satisfied without any such demon¬ 
stration, which amounted to little less than a symptom of 
mutiny. Upon our arrival on board, we were informed 
that the men, having been employed in hard labour during 
the Captain’s absence, repairing the rigging and painting 
the frigate, had thus thought proper to testify their satis¬ 
faction at what they conceived to be a conclusion of tyran¬ 
nical government in the inferior 




NOTES. 


(1) The description given by Cardinal Isidore, who was an eye-witness 
of the horrible scene which ensued at the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turkish army, affords a striking example. The art of printing has been 
scarcely adequate to its preservation ; and without it, every syllable had 
perished. It is only rescued by a very rare work of Bernard de Breyden- 
bach, of Mayencc ; printed in the black letter, at Spire, in 1490, by Peter 
Drach i andsgijice copied into a volume of Tracts, published at Basil in 
1556. This document seems to have escaped not only the researches of 
Gibbon, but of every other author, who has written upon the subject of the 
siege. 

(2) Athens itself was not very unlike Constantinople m its present state, 
if we may credit the statistical testimony of Diosearohus, who mentions the 
irregularity of the streets, and the poverty and meanness of the houses.— 
Vide St at. Gracitt Geogr. Minor. Hudsoni. 

(3) Bazar is the appellation used to signify a market, all over the East. 

(4) Herodotus, speaking of the Persians, mentions their garments with 
long sleeves : and we learn from Xenophon, that Cyrus ordered two per¬ 
sons to be put to death, who appeared iu his presence with their hands 
uncovered. 

(5) “ Dicsearehus, describing the dress of the women of Thebes, says, 
that their eyes only are seen ; the other parts of their faces are covered 
by their garments.” llioc‘ / EOiatJ'oc. Walpole's MS Journal. 

(6) “ The city Of Constantinople, in its actual slate, presents some of 
those monuments and works of art, which adorned it at the end of the 
fourteenth century. They are alluded to in one of the epistles of Manuel 
Chrysoloras; from which I have extracted the three following passages. 
In the first we have the very form of the modern bazar. ‘ I omit' 
says he, ‘ the covered and enclosed -walks, formerly seen traversing the 
‘ whole city, in such a manner that you might pass through it without be • 

• ing inconvenienced by the mud, or rays of the sun : 'Es Ji narorrous ai 

qpxxTsuc Piiywot t fi* -rori tjk jraxovc J'uxwjuiwoc, ieri > j -T. kzU 

Kti in rij-at ir «tzv hivoi. In the second, lie mentions the cisterns, which are 
still to be seen, supported by granite columns and marble pillars. They 
were built by Constantine and Philoxenus * / omit also the number of 
*pillars and arches in the cisterns.' Kati to miQot tS* *v cuitois swim no.) 
hpiu,. In the next, the baths are described, which appear to have 
been as numerous then in Constantinople, as now. ‘ But why should I 

• sptak concerning the baths ; the number of which, were I to relate it, 

• would be incredible ?' Tift *npl \ovtp*v Ktyu/or -v to itnopaufumv «r turn 
jririhu wtivSm-tittutou Walpole's MS. Journal. 

(7) The dress worn by the Popes of Rome, upon solemn occasions, 
corresponds with the habits of the Roman Emperors iu the lower agest 
and from a representation of the portrait of Manuel Palseologus, (Vid. 
Jnferium Orientate, tom. ii. p. 991. «d. Par. 1711.) it appears thv 

\ 
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there is little difference between the costume of a Greek Emperor 
in the fifteenth century, anil a Grand Siguier in the nineteenth.— 
The mark of distinction worn upon the head of the Turkish 
Sultans, and other grandees of the empire, of which the calatmis was an 
archetype, is also another remarkable circumstance in the identity of an¬ 
cient and modern customs. 

(8) They live in a part of the city which, from its proximity to the 
Light-house, goes by the name of Phanar. 

(9) Of which the church of St. Sophia is a particular instance: and 
it may be added, that the crescent, which blazons the Turkish banner, is 
the most ancient symbol of Byzantium, as appears by the medals of the 
city. 

(10) “ And they cried aloud, and cut themselves, after their manner, 
with knives and lancets.” 1 King's, xviii. 28. 

(11) The miracle of the liquefaction of St. Jftnuarius’s blood is al¬ 
luded to by Horace, as practised in his time, under a different name. Her, 
Sat. lib. I. 5. 

(12) " Capta a Tnrcis ConstantmopoK, antiqua ilia ac veneranda 
monumenta atim a variis Imperatoribns Christiania magmficentissime con- 
structa, qua Barbari illi adhuc Integra in regia urbe repererant, alia 
sole xquarunt, alia spoliata sms omamentis reUquerunt, donee sic neg- 
leeta in rttinam diffluerent" Bandurii Imperium Orientate, tom. IS. p. 
1007. ed. Par. 1711. 

(IS) “ Quoe magmjice exstructa visunlw." Ibid. 

(1-i ) Gyilius de Topog Constant, lib. iii. c. 6. 

(15) Ibid lib. iv. c. 2 

(16) “Ptimum Imperatores dissentientes , deinde incendia creberri- 
ma, non modo fortuita, sed etiam ab hostibus tam externis, quam dissi- 

dentibuo variarum jactionum partibus jacta, &c. . JVeque 

modo ab hostibus antiqua monwnenta eversa sunt, sed etiam ab Impera- 
toribus etiam Constantinopoli amicissimis, inter qteos primus Constants- 
thus Magnus, qutm Euskiiics scribit templa deorum diruisse vestibula 
vastasse, tecta detraxisse, eor im statuas areas sustulisoe, quibus tot 
steculis gloriabantur.’’ Ibid. to n. i. p. 427. ed. Par 1711. 

(17) The Turks rarely write themselves : they employ scribes, who 
stand ready for hire in the streets ; and afterwards apply a signet, which 
has been previously rubbed over with Indian ink, by way of voucher for 
the manuscript. 

(18) I have seen similar instances of sculpture, executed even in har¬ 
der substances ; and the Chinese possess the art of perfecting such works. 
A vase ofoueentire pieee of jade is in the collectiou of Sir. Ferguson) 
and a patera, exactly answering Mr. Ferguson’s vase, was lately exposed 
for sale, in the window of a shop in the Strand. 

(19) A covered wagon upon four wheels, with latticed windows at 
(be sides, formed to conceal those who are within. It is alraoat the only 
species of carriage in use among the Turks. 

(20) The Ramadan of the Turks answers to our Lent, as their 
Bairam does to Easter. During the month of the Ramadan, they im¬ 
pose upon lb cm solve* the strictest privation; avoiding even the use of 
tobacco, from sun-rise to suu-set. They feast all night during this season, 
and are therefore generally asleep during the day- 
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(it) The divan is a sort of couch, or sofa, common all over the 
Levant, surrounding every side of a room, except that which contains 
the entrance It is raised about sixteen inches from the floor. When a 
Divan is held, it means nothing more, than that the persons composing 
it are thus seated. 

(22) Thi mischief done in this way, by the Grand Signior’s women, 
is so great, that some of the most costly articles of furniture are removed, 
when they come from their winter apartments to this palace. Among 
the number, was the large coloured lustre given by the Earl of Elgin : 
this was only suspended during their absence ; and even then by a com¬ 
mon rope. We saw it in this state. The offending ladies, when detected, 
are whipped by the black eunuchs, whom it is their chief amusement to 
elude and to ridicule. 

(23) “ I’retioBissimi quidem generis, cunctisque hilarius.” Mat. 
Hitt. lib. xxxvi. c. 7. 

(24) The Bostangldes were originally gardeners oftlie Seraglio, 
but are now the Sultan’s body-guard. Their number amounts to several 
thousands. 

(25) At the same time as a Firman is necessary, in order to see the 
other mosques of the city, it may be proper to add, that having obtained 
one for the purpose of gaining admission to St. Sophia, it is also a pass¬ 
port to all the others. The words of the Firman for seeing the mosqueB, 
when literally translated, are as follow. 

“ r Fo the Keepers and Priests of the Great St. Sophia , and other 
Holy Mosques of the Sultans. 

“ It being customary to grant to the subjects of powerful Allies, per¬ 
mission to visit Ike Holy Mosque ; and at this time, having taken into 
cur consideration an application made by certain Engtish Gentlemen 
travelling in these Countries, to enter the Mosques of this City, vie 
’hereby consent to their request; granting to them our permission to view 
the holy temple of St. Sophia, and other Mosques of the Sultans ; also 
ordaining, upon their coming, accompanied by the respective guards ap¬ 
pointed for that purpose, that you do conduct them every vJtore, and allow 
them free observation of all things, according to established, usage.” 

(26) Imperium Orientate, tom. ii. Paris, 1711. 

(27) It is the same used by conjurors in England, who pretend to he 
fire-eaters. In the selections which have appeared from the Gentlemen’s 
Magazine, this nostrum is made public. It is prepared from sulphur. 

(28) It has been deemed proper to insert this circumstance, because 
Mr. Uallawny has stated, that “ totally exhausted by pain and fatigue, they 
“ fall to the ground in a senseless trance, when they are removed to 
“ their chambers, and nursed with the greatest care, until their recovery 
“ enables them to repeat so severe a proof of their devotion.” 

(29) Imperium Orientate, tom. ii. p. 521 . The Reader, referring to 
the work, is requested to attend particularly to the portraits of the Scy¬ 
thian monarch and of one of his nobles, in the third plate. 

(30) This manuscript was unfortunately so damaged by the wreck of 
the Princcssa merchantman, that I have never since been *ble to get it 
transcribed, although I sent it to Constantinople for that purpose. It con¬ 
tained One hundred and Seventy-two Tales, divided into a Thousand and 
One Nights. 



-4 NOTES, 

(31) Greeks of the V hanar. “ There are six Greek famiiie* of 
more note than the rest, -who live at the Phanar , a district in the north¬ 
ern part of the city, near the sea; their names are, Ipsilandi, Moroozi, 
Calimaehi, Soozo, Handtzerli, and Mavrocordato. These have either as¬ 
pired to, or obtained in their turns, the situation of Hospodar, or Prince, 
of Walachia, and Moldavia. In 1806, the PQrte was persuaded, by the 
French, to believe that Ipsilandi and Moroozi, the Hospodars of the two 
provinces, were in the interest of Russia ; and in the month of Septem- 
her of'that year, they were removed; Soozo and Calamachi being ap¬ 
pointed in their room, by the interference of Sebastiani, the French am¬ 
bassador. Moroozi, on his recall, came back to Constantinople ; but Ipsi¬ 
landi went to Russia, and thus brought on his family the vengeance of 
the Porte. His father, aged seventy-four, who had been four times Prince 
of Walachia, was beheaded January the 25th, 1807, while I was at Con- 
siantinople. Among the articles of accusation brought against him, it was 
alleged, thatjie had fomented the rebellion of the Servians; and that, at the 
time when the troops of the Nizam Jedit were about to march against the 
Janizaries of Adrianople, he had given intimation of this, through Muster 
pha Bairactar, a chief in the northern provinces of Turkey, to the Jani¬ 
zaries, who had accordingly prepared themselves for the designs of the 
Porte. 

“ The only persons in the Turkish empire who could in any way pro¬ 
mote the cultivation of ancient literature, and excite the Greeks to shake off 
that ignorance in which they are plunged, are the Greek nobles of the 
Phanar. But, instead of using their influence with the Government, to 
enable them to encourage and patronize schools in parts of the Levant, 
they are only pacing in the trammels of political intrigue, and actuated by 
the * lust of lucre ,' 9 or of power, are doing what-they can to obtain the 
offices of Interpreter to the Porte, or of Patnarch ; or to succeed at 
Prince of Walachia and Moldavia. Excepting a Dictionary of modem 
Greek, which was published under the patronage of one of the Mavrocor- 
dato family; and a or school , the expenses of which were 

defrayed by one of the Moroozi family ; all that has been^tanc, to increase 
a knowledge of their language among the Greeks, has been effected by 
the liberal and patriotic exertions of Greek merchants living at Venice, 
Trieste, or Vienna. An undertaking, which would have been attended 
with great advantage, had i.t not been frustrated by political interference, 
w as a Translation of the'Travels of Anacharsis, into modern Greek, ac¬ 
companied with proper maps. This was only begun ; the Greek who 
was employed in it was put to death fry the Porte ; another Greek, of 
Yanina, called Sakellaria, has, I believe, translated the whole. Works of 
this kind would he productive of greater utility to the mass of the reading 
and industrious Greeks than such performances as a translation of 
Virgil’s iEtiead into Greek Hexameters, which l saw at Constantinople, 
published by the Greek bishop, Bulgari, who resided in Russia. 

“ The Greeks of the Phanar are themselves very conversant with the 
authors of ancient Greece, and well understand most of the modern lan¬ 
guages of Europe. There is an affectation of using words and phrases 
of old Greek, instead of the modern, even among the servants and inferior 
people at the Phanar. The learned Coray is exciting his countrymen, 
by his writings and example, to a study of their ancient language ; and 
the Greek merchants, who are led to visit the different cities of the conti- 
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nent, return to their country -with information and useful knowledge, 
which i» gradually diffused among the Greeks connected with them. 

“ The following Advertisement, of an Exhibition of Wax-work at Pe¬ 
ru, may give the lieader a notion of the common Greek used at that 
place. 

EIAH2IX. 

‘O VLitus KitjimJWK \AfitB*ru Tiir n/tm »* afaroisotj rrn suymrrlrm tutthrmA, on 
HxfllV W- fit I «V« yUSyat TVAXsycy TS77«ihx,VTSt text irsplOToripOtO myethfitlrttv, CO 
7TKqtrrcy fittest Twy MovApywt TMC EupPmie, xxi TcAACy &k>Jtrt srspsqifitBN imosu/Aswr, 
hr oit erflvMToo xasi /*/* ‘AtffoiiT ». "Oxot oko (if fifytths qvrim, xasi iviuvfitbx 
tKourrw sat* coy fZttQfitw tS? i|/ot? tov. 

Aire* ri hyakjutt'TsL XAppsoitssrAi aot8’ exacc«v »oro co coy^vo to? £(? ci? afycfl 
Ty?i'V*Tc;, sic to orAvpolpo/st, SvJbv tou ooc weiov ta? KupiAc To/uA^ivAc, ev*va>SK to 
‘tpyAorvpi lyoc Koy^stitps. T* fyysvii vrossifituA 6f> ;; mt.p&eow swei TAV Trfiouoio- 
c^ooXoy.otycJiy orpoAtpsoty. ‘H <fo ruva'Sac Ti,ua uvai ypoys iiy* sic actfis «y8p*7ay. 

TRANSLATION. 

‘ NOTICE. 

* Jl/r. Campioni has the honour to inform the Nobility and Gentry, 
that he is arrived here, -with a large collection of Forty and more Figuret, 
the greater part of the Kings of Europe, and many other illustrious per¬ 
sonages. Among them is a Venus. All these are of the sice of nature ; 
and dressed, each according to the quality of the person. 

‘ These Figures are exhibited every day, from the morning to eleven at 
night, in the Staurodromo, in the house of Airs. Thomasina, above a con¬ 
fectioner's shop. The Nobility and Gentry will pay according to theit; 
liberal dispositions ; but the customary price is a piastre a head' 

“ To confirm what I have said above, relating to the knowledge which 
some of the noble Greeks possess of their ancient language, I refer the 
render to the elaborate performance of Nicholas Mavrocordato, who was 
Prince of Walachia, written in ancient Greek; the title of which is, fitspi 
Kot&ixcvT«v. This work was printed at Bucharest, in 1719; it contains 
nineteen chapters, and embraces a variety of moral and religious topics, 
relating, as its title imports, to the * Duties of Alan.’ The following para¬ 
graph is taken at random from the work, as a specimen of the language : 

r» cs yip dm ipjtt/o/um cryi^ss fj ly «y jbatocc, -c sics?/, ri omp/sAox, i/\ 
ksoyopK torn av£hoaj XXI si? Aura irpoxyAyuv xxt yous xiy ty^ySc ipyr, 7/*c 
Ifwsy fittvrcl yt iptVAt ifitapioAt, ii eyas trrufamu ops c frifjfssty cay aaxiy, a kx'S 
ksutsv opysy **i o^aJa^uv, latofiAorAhu, fidt 7r Ally ary cofitem, /sirs roroufiteyos sic 
xptrlv KA l AtptOIV Aptrst. • 

Nam et terra, cum non rigatur, continet quidem sinu syo, ut ita dicam, 
semina, sed ad ea vegetanda, et in htcem edenda, invalida est s et mens 
quamvis habilis, si destituatur irrigations, aut plane sterilescit ad bonos 
actus, aut per se turgens et lasciviens proterve agit, dum non instituitur 
ct formatuv ad discernendam et eligendam virtutem. 

“ The library of Nicholas Mavrocordato was stored with manuscripts 
procured from the different monasteries in Greece, and the islands of the 
Archipelago ; and so valuable was it in every respect, that Sevin, who 
had been sent, by (he Government of France, to collect manuscripts in 
the Levant, in a letter from Constantinople to Maurepas, dated Deo. 22, 
1728, thus expresses himself: * La bibliotheque du Prince du Valachie 
pent aller dc pair avec eelles des plus grands princes; et depuis deux ans 
il a employe deux cents mille ecus eu aohats des manuscrits Turcs, 
Arabes, et Persons.’ ” Walpole's AIS. Journal. 

(32) It was through his moans that I procured for Mr. Cripps, gt (Jje 
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particular instigation of the late Professor Porson, who read his letter* 
upon the subject, the superb copy of the Orators, now in the possession 
of Dr. Burney. 

(33) “ The combats of wrestling, which I have witnessed near Smyr¬ 
na, are the same as those which the ancient writers describe; and nothing 
strikes a traveller in the East more than the evident adherence to customs 
of remote ages. 

'♦ The habit of * girding the loins’ was not formerly more general than 
it is now, in the countries of the Levant. The effect of this on the form 
of the body cannot fail of being observed at the baths, in which the waists 
of f!he persons employed there are remarkable for their smallness. 'J’he 
long sleeve worn at this time in all the East is mentioned by Strabo, and 
Herodotus, lib. vii. The bead was shorn formerly, as now ; and the per¬ 
sons of common rank wore a lower sort of turban, and those of dignity a 
high one; as is the case to this day in Turkey. (~ Salm. PUn. Exc. 392 .J 
The following passage in Plutarch ("Fit. Themist,J describes a custom 
with which every one is acquainted : * The Persians carefully watch not 
only their wives, but their slaves and concubines ; so that they are seen 
by no one: at home, they live shut up ; and '•when on a journey, they ride 
in chariots covered in on all sides ? We find that antimony, the stibium 
of Pliny, which is now employed by the women in the East, who draw a 
small wire dipped in it between the two eye-lids, and give the eye an ex¬ 
pression much admired by them, was used in former times. Jezebel 
K put her eyes in paint. 9 (2 Kings ix. 30.) and Xenophon calls this, 
oToy pstcpH. (De Cyri Inst.) The corn is now trodden out by 
oxen or horses, in an open area, as in the time of Homer; {PI. T v. 495.) 
and a passage of that poet, relating to fishing, would have been understood 
jf the commentators had known, that the Greeks, in fishing* let the line 
‘with the lead at the end run over a piece of horn fixed on the side of the 
boat; this is the meaning of jtetr typerikoto jioU MSfste •/ufitfiavisi,. {P. 12 v, 
SI.) The flesh of the camel, which hears in taste a resemblance to veal, 
3s now eaten by the Turks, as also by the Arabians, on days of festivity, 
as it was by the Persians in the time of Herodotus.’ 9 (Clio.) 

Walpole*s MS. Journal. 

(34) De la Lyriete de Turquie, chap, xxxviii. liv. iii. des Singular, ob+ 
cervees par Melon , p 201. Par. 1555. 

(35) Tournefort, lett. 12. According to Bondelmont, its height is 
^fifty-eight feet; £hd this nearly coincides with the statement of Mr. Cal¬ 
laway,.who makes it equal to sixty. 

(36) Yol. iL c. 17. 

(37) “ 1 quitted Constantinople at the end of autumn, 1806, forth* 
purpose of visiting the Troad a secoud time, and examining it with more 
accuracy than in the spring of the year. The Greek vessel in which I 
embarked was hound to Tricchiri, a little town on the coast of Thessaly. 
The Greek vessels are in general filled with great numbers of Greeks, 
all of whom have a share, large or small, in the ship, and its merchan¬ 
dise, The vast profits which the Greeks reaped about ten. years past, 
when they carried corn to the ports of France and Spain, from the Black 
Sea and Greece, particularly Thessaly, and from Caramania, excited a 
spirit of adventure and enterprise, which soon showed itself in the build¬ 
ing of many hundred vessels belonging chiefly to the two barren islands 
©f Spezaia and Hydra, situated on the eastern side of the Morea. Yes* 
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sel# are to be seen navigated by Greeks, carrying iwenty-two guns: one 
of this size I met in the Archipelago, off Andros, in company with other 
Smaller ships; all sailing before the wind, with large extended sails of 
white cotton, forming a beautiful appearance The Greeks on board the 
Tricchiriote vessel were not very numerous. My fellow companions 
were three Turks: one was going to Eubcea; another to a village near 
Thermopylae \ and the third was a Tartar, who profited by the norther¬ 
ly w ind that was blowing, and was going to the Morea. At sun-set, the 
Greeks Mt on the deck, round their supper of olives, anchovies and bis¬ 
cuits, with wine ; and in the cabin, a lamp was lighted to a tutelar saint, 
who was to give us favourable weather. The wind that bore us along 
was from the N.E. to which, as well as the East, the name of the Levan - 
t'er is given. This wind is generally very strong; and the epithet applied 
by Virgil, ' violentior Eurus* is strictly appropriate. After a Hide more 
than a day’s sailing, we found onrselves opposite to a village on the Eu¬ 
ropean coast of the Sea of Marmora, called Peristasis. The distance 
from Constantinople we computed to be about forty leagues. 1 was in¬ 
formed that a Greek church at this place/was dedicated to St. George. 
This explains the reason why that part of the Propontis, which is now 
called the Bay and Strait of Gallipoli, was formerly designated by 
the appellation of St/ George’s Channel At the distance of eigh¬ 
teen or twenty miles to the south of Gallipoli, are the remains of a 
fort, Xotptfnuurrpo (PigVfort,) which a Turkish vessel, as it tacked near 
us, saluted ; for here, it is said, the Turks first landed, when they came 
under Solimnn into Europe. 

“ The ship anchored off the castle of the Dardanelles, on the Asiatio 
side, according to the custom enforced by the Turks on all shipB, except¬ 
ing those of war, which pass southward. , At this time, and ever since 
the Mamluks had shown dispositions hostile to the Ottoman government 
established in Egypt, under Mahomed Ali, the actual viceroy, all ships 
and vessels, particularly Greek, which might be supposed to be the means 
of conveying supplies of Circassians to the Mamluks, to increase their 
numbers, were strictly searched. 

“ The population of the town, Chanak kalesi, on the Hellespont, 
where l landed, consists of Mahometans, Jews, and a few Greeks; 
amounting in all to about 3(Xto. It derives its name from a manufactory 
of earthenware ; chanak signifying a plate or dish. The houses are 
mean, and built chiefly of wood. From this place I took a boat, and 
. ^iled down the Hellespont to Koum-kale, '.the Sand-castle,) situated be¬ 
tween the mouth of the Simois and the Sigean promontory.” lfalpole*§ 
jMS. Journal. 

(38) How exactly does this position of the Portus Acharorum coincide 
•with the remark made by Pliny in the following passage : “ Ajace ibi ae- 
pulto xxx. stad- intervallo a Sigeo t et ipso in statione classis 9u<c. 11 

(39) “ It has been objected, that Homer would not have applied the epi¬ 
thet irx&rvcy to the Hellespont. Commentators have anticipated the objec¬ 
tion, and urged, that although the Hellespont, near Sestus and Abydus, 
is not vrKoi'tjc, but only a mile in breadth, yet that in its opening towards 
the JEgean, at the embouchure of the Scamander, it is broad. 1 Itpi t&c 

Toii liu/uL»vJpov, are the words of the Venetian Scholiast. See also 
the Lexicon of Apollonius ; and Eustathius, p. 43tf But the objection, if 
it be one, should have been answered at once, by saying, that *‘\*'r*e 
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•fixxM'smwae is the * Salt Hellespont .* in this sense, is used 

three times by Aristotle, in Meteor, lib. ii.; and Hesychius gives the 
same meaning. It may be observed, that Darn'd and Stephanus have not 
mentioned it in their Dictionaries.** Walpole’s JUS. Journal. 

(40) “ The difficulty of disposing exactly the Grecian camp is very 
great. This is owing to the changes on the coast, and the accretion of 
soil mentioned by Strabo, which, however, the stream of the Hellespont 
will prevent being augmented. If, as Herodotus asserts, the country 
about Troy was once a bay of the sea, (lib. ii. c. 10.) the difficulties of 
determining the precise extent and form of coast are considerable. In 
examining the country at the embouchure of the Meander, where the 
soil has increased to the distance of six miles since the days of Strabo, I 
was struck with the difficulty of determining the direction of the coast, 
as it was to be seen in the days of Darius, and Alexander; in the time 
of Strabo, and Pliny; and the Emperor Manuel, who encamped there 
in 866. Yet this difficulty does not lead me to doubt the events that took 
place there and at Miletus, any more than I should doubt the encamp¬ 
ment of the Greeks at Troy, because I could not arrange it in agreement 
w ith the present face of the coast. 

“ The situation of the Grecian camp by a marsh, has been objected to- 
But what is the fact ? Homer says, the illness and disease, which des¬ 
troyed the Greeks, were inflicted by Apollo (the Sun.) They were, 
without doubt, the same with the putrid exhalations which now arise from 
marshes on each side of the river; and which bring with them feversto 
the present inhabitants of the coast, when the N.N.E. wind blows in 
summer, and the South in the beginning of autumn. 

“ It is to be regretted, that the Empress Eudocia is so concise in what 
she says about Troy, and the plain which she visited in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury. She says, “ the foundation stones of the city are not left but, 
as she adds in an expression from the Gospels, >» eapujcutst 
she was able probably to give some particulars which tfould have been 
now interesting See Villoison Anec. Grac. tom. i” 

Walpole's MS. Journal. 

(42) “ That the Ancients differed as to the circumstances of the Trojan 

war, is well known ; and that some variations, even in the accounts of those 
who were actors in that scene, left the Poet at liberty to adopt or reject 
facts, as it best suited his purpose, is highly probable.Euri¬ 

pides chose a subject for one of his Plays, which supposes that Helen 

never was at Troy ;.yet we cannot suppose that he would have 

deserted Homer without any authority. .As the first Poets dif¬ 

fered with regard to the Trojan war, so their brother Artists adopted va¬ 
riations.Polygnotus did not always follow Homer.’’ Wood’s Es• 

say on Homei *, pp. X83, 184. 

(43) When the Persians, laying claim to all Asia, alleged, as the oc¬ 
casion of their enmity to the Greeks, the hostile invasion of Priam, and 
the destruction of Troy by Agamemnon, it cannot be said they borrowed 
the charge from the Poems of Homer. Vid Herodot. lib. i. 

(44) See also the remarkable description of Nestor’s Cup, in the 
eleventh book of the Iliad; and the observations relating to it, in my 
Grandfather’s Work upon Roman and Saxons Coins. Cowper acknow¬ 
ledged himself indebted to the learning and ingenuity of my Ancestor 
for the new version introduced by hi|u of a topg-mistaken pasage ip Ho¬ 
mer’s description of that cup. 
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(45) Witness the discovery of the “ caput a cm equi,” at the building 
of Carthage, and the death of Laocoon, as described by Virgil; as well 
as the Metamorphoses of Ovid, whose archetypes are still discernible 
upon the gems of Greece. 

(46) These men, called improvisatori, are seen in the public streets 
of cities in Italy. A crowd collects around them, when they begin to 
recite a long poem upon a camoo or an intaglio put into the'rr hands. I 
saw one, in the principal square at Milan, who thus descanted for an hour 
upon the loves of Cupid and Psyche. 

(46) Strab. Geogr. lib. xvii. p. 859. Ed. 0*. 

(47) Diodorus Siculus, describing the visit paid by Alexander the 
Great to the Tomb of Achilles, says he anointed the Stele with perfumes, 
and ran naked round it with his companions. At the Tomb of Ajax he 
performed rites and made offerings; but no mention occurs of the Stele. 
Diodor. Hie. lib. xvii. 

(48) See the proofs adduced, in regular series, by Chandler, in his 
History of Ilium. Lond. 1802, 

(49) Strab. Geogr.’lib. 17. p. 858. Ed. Ox. 

(50) Fmt et Aeantium, a Rhodtis conditumin altero cornu f jRhateoJ 
Ajace ibi sepulto, xxx. stadiorum intervallo a Sigeo, et ipso in statione 
classic cute.” Sic leg. Casaub. in Plin. lib. v. c. 30. 

(51) To prove this, the Author brought specimens from the spot, of 
ihe mortar employed In building the greater Pyramid. 

(52) March 3d. 

(53, Daphne argentea. Anemone coronaria , Hypecoum imberbe, 
OmithogalUm arvense. 

(54) Our artist. Monsieur Preaux, as well as another of our compa¬ 
ny, Don TUa LusieiH, of Naples, then employed in making drawings 
fhr the British Ambassador, although both accustomed to the view of ar¬ 
chitectural remains, declared, they coukl reconcile the Ruins at HaBl 
Elly to no account yet giyen of the country, ancient or modern. 

(56) This Inscription has been already published in the account given 
of the Greek Marbles at Cambridge. See p. 43. No. XXI. of that 
Work. 

(57) It was also since copied by Mr. Walpole, from whose copy it is 
here given, accompanied by his Notes. See the following page. 

(58) The Author of the History of Ilium, &c. &c. 

(59) Elly, in the language of the country, signifies A District; so 
that the name of this place admits a literal interpretation, signifying 
“ The District of Halil;” which may be further interpreted, “ The 
District of the Sun,” from one of the names of Apollo, A1E or AEAIOJE. 

(6'J) Strab. Geogr. lib. xiii. p. 861. Ed. Ox. 

(51) Ibid. 

(63) Three English miles and six furlongs. 

(G5) *H Kox*-m xii<yo; Tjf. 

(66) Rather more than half a mile. 

(07) Ten Stadia. 

(08) It is a feature of Nature so remarkable, and so artificially Charac¬ 
terized at this hour, that future travellers will !o well to give it due at¬ 
tention. In our present state of ignorance concerning Tracts, we must 
proceed with diffidence awl caution : nothing has been decided concern- 
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ingthe side of the Plain on which this hill stands, and where all the oh. 
jects roost worthy of attention seem to me concentred. I do not hesitate 
in expressing a conviction, that when the country shall have been proper¬ 
ly examined on the north-eastern side of the JHender, instead of the 
south-western, many of the difficulties impeding a reconciliation of Ho¬ 
mer’s Poems with the geography of the oountry, will be done away. 
This has not yet been attempted. 

(69) The Cippus, or inscribed part of the pillar, was two feet eleven 
inches long, and two feet four inches wide. 

(70) “ Iliensibus lmperator Claudius tvibuta in perpetuum rennsit, 
oratore Nerone Ctesare. Eckhel. Doctrina Num. Vet vol. ii. p. 483. 
Vindob. 1794. 

(71) Eckhel. Doet. Num. Vet. vol. ii. p. 483. Vindob. 1794. 

(72) ~Xm m/M rw ray. Slrab. Geogr. lib. xili. p. 855. Ed. 

Ox. 

(73) Arriam Expedit. lib. i 

(74) Three miles and three quarters. 

(75) Strab. Geogr. lib. xiii. 

(76) Numism. Imperat. August etCses. p. 12. par. 169*. 

(77) See the observation of Menteile, fEncyclop. Method. Geogf. 
Ancienne. Par. 1787.) who thus places it on the authority of Pliny. 
This position of the city does not however appear warranted by any ex¬ 
plicit declaration of that author. Pliny’s words are: “ SeptentrionaH 
sni parte Galatiae conterrmna, Meridiana Lycaonia, Piridix, Mygio- 
niaque, ab oriente Cappadociam attingit. Oppida ibi eeleberrima, 
prater jam dicta, Ancyra, Andria, Celana, Colotea, Carina, Cstiaion 
Cerana, Icomum, Midaion.’’ Flin. Hist. Nat tom. L lib. v. p. 284. Ed. 
i. Bat. 1635. 

(78) “ Mr. Bryant says, the tumuli on the Plain of Troy are Thra¬ 
cian. In addition to the passages in Strabo which prove the Phrygian^ 
the inhabitants of the country, to have been in the custom of erecting 
tumuli, the following passage from Athenseus may be added. ‘ You may 
see every where in the Peloponnesus, but particularly at Lacedtemon, 
large heaps of earth, which they call the Tombs of the Phrygians, who 
came with Pelops.’ 1. xiv. p. 625.” Walpole ’» MS. Journal. 

(79) The Trojans were encamped [iv B/m/uha-iJ «»] upon, or near, 
the Mound of the Plain (II. K. 160.) : and Hector holds his council with 
the Chiefs, apart from the camp, at the Tomb of llus [II. K. 415.); 
which was therefore near the Mound, Their coincidence of situation in¬ 
duced Mr. Chevalier to conclude they were one and the same. Descrip, 
of the Plain of Tray, p. 113 Mr. Bryant combated this opinion. Ob¬ 
servations upon a Treatise, (dc. p. 9." Mr. Morritt very properly de¬ 
rides the absurdity of supposing the council to be held at a distance ft’om 
the army Vindicat. of Homer, p. 96. 

(80) These are still in our possession, and resemble the beautiful 
earthen-ware found intthe sepulchres of Athens, and at Nola in Italy. 
The durability of such a substance is known to all persons conversant in 
the Arts pit is known to have resisted the attacks of water and air, at 
least two thousand years. 

(81) An expression occurs in the Prometheus of JEschylus, vmt/tSt 
vi B-syai, (v. 89. p. 8. Ed. Illomf.) where the same word is used! not 
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with reference to the main heads, or original sources, of risers; but to all’ 
those springs by which they are augmented. 

(82) Thus described in Pope’s Translation of the twenty-second book 
of the Iliad : 

“ Next by Scamander’s double source they bound, 

“ Where two fam'd fountains burst the parted ground.” 

There is nothing in the original, either of the double source or of the fame 
of the fountains. Homer’s words are: 

, Kpowi t' iWv«» jMAwpji**, hSx ti mrytii, 
bout l i-vnio-mviri ZiLXjuivfpcv ttsitnoe 

Mr. Bryant, f Observat. lie, p. 28.) interpreted this passage thus, — 
" They arrived at two basons of fine water, from which two fountains of 
the Scamander issue forth,”—but combats the notion of their having any, 
other relation to the river. Cowper seems to have succeeded more hap¬ 
pily ia affording the spirit and design of the original: 

“ And now tliey reach’d the running riv’lets clear, 

“ Where from Scamander’s dizzy flood arise 
“ Two fountains.” , ■ ■ 

(83) Among others, that of making the Heights of Bonarbashy a 
part of the Chain of Mount Ida, with which they have no connection. 

(84) Iliad «. 

(85) Iliad M, 74. 

(86) Iliad $. 

(87) Iliad $. 

(88) Aouti myt. II. X. 147. 

(89 ) The only person by whom the Callifat Water has been noticed, 
is the Engineer Kauffer. In the Map he drew up by order of Count 
Ludoif, the Neapolitan Minister at the Porte, and since published by Ar- 
rowsmith after our return to England, it is indeed introduced , but in so 
slight a manner, as to appear a much less stream than his “ Scamander, 
vel Xanthus ,’’ which is not the case. 

(90) Sec the late professor Porson’s opinion, as given in the Author’s 
account of “ Greek Marbles” at Cambridge, p. 50. 

(91) Ibid. 

(92) “ Tomb of Alexander.” 

(93) The copper coinage of Greece was not in nse until towards the 

close of the Peloponnesian Wqt 1 . It was first introduced at Athens, at 
the persuasion of nne Dionysius; thenoe called according to 

Athcnseus, lib. xv. c. 3. fit lib. ii. c 12, 

(94) Every traveller who has visited Greece will be aware of the im¬ 
portance of profiting by the mention of the word Potato, as applied t* 
the name of any place. It is a never-failing indication of the site of some 
antient city ; and so it proved iu the present instance. 

(95) Sec the Map published by Arrowsmith of The Plain of Troy, 
from an original design by Kauffer. 

(95) ‘O rev liwwJjKiiioc Aivwrroa mcri. t»» ti; ‘ AMjswJfintv it in. 

Slrab. Geogr. lib. xiii. p 863. Ed. Or 

(97) It is only by viewing the stupendous prospect afforded in these 
classical regions, that any adequate idea can be formed of Homer's powers 
as a painter, and of tlie accuracy which distinguishes what Mr. Wood, 
(Essay on Uomer, p. 132.) terms his “ celestial geography." Neptune 
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placed on the top of Samothracc, commanding a prospect of Ida, Troy, 
and tlie fleet, observes Japiter, upon Gargarus, turn his back upon Troas. 
What is intended by this averted posture of the God, other than that 
Gargarus -was partially concealed by a cloud, while Samothrace remained 
unveiled ; a circumstance so often realized ? All the march of Juno, 
from Olympus, by Pieria and JEmathia, to Athos; from Athos, by sea, 
to Lemnos; and thence to Imbros and Gargarus ; is a correct delineation 
of the striking face of Nature, in which tfie picturesque wildness and 
grandeur of real scenery is further adorned by a sublime poetical fiction. 
HenCe it is evident that Homer must have lived in the neighbourhood of 
Troy ; that he borrowed the scene of the Iliad, (as stated by Mr Wood, 
p. 182.) from ocular examination; and the action of it, from the prevail¬ 
ing tradition of the times. 

(98) Topography of Troy, p. 15. See also the very accurate repre. 
seutation of the Ford, with a view, from it, of Bonarbashy, in the 24th 
Plate, p. 70. of the same work. I am able and anxions to bear ample 
testimony to Mr. Gell’s accuracy, in all the engravings which have been 
made from his drawings. We were together in Constantinople, in 1800; 
and both visited Troas in the following year. Our journey took place in 
March, 1801: Mr Gell did not arrive until December. 

(9D) It is quite amusing to observe the freedom of citation, and 
palpable errors, which have been tolerated. In Monsr. Chevalier’s 
Description of the Plain of Troy, we find the author, (p. 3 .) supporting 
the following observations, by references to the text of Homer: “ I shall 
distinguish the impetuous course of the rapid Simois, and the limpid 
stream of the di^fne Scamander. ’ In the margin, the reader is directed 
to the 12th book of the Iliad, v. 21, 22; the 21 at, v. 307; the 7th, v. 329; 
and also to the 12th, v. 21, btc. for authorities concerning the epithets 
thus given to the two rivers If lie takes for granted the fidelity of M. 
Chevalier, it is all very well; but the slightest examination of the pas¬ 
sages referred to, dispels the illusion. Nothing is there said, either of 
impetuous and rapid Simois, or of the limpid stream of the Scamander. 
Yet the some author had found iu Bayle’s Dictionary, under the article 
* Scamander (see p 48.) that Julia, the daughter of Augustus, met with 
the fate of Mr. GelPs Journals, which roe also narrowly escaped, in ford- 
ingthe torrent of the Mender. 

(100; Mr Wood, Essay on Homer, p 89 ) was thoroughly impressed 
with the necessity of admitting the Simois to be on the eastern side of the 
Scamander, by the remarks made upon Mr. Pope’s Map, in which the 
Engraver had reversed the position, Dot only of the rivers, but also of the 
two promontories, llhscteum and Sigeum ; “ so that," says he, “ the Sca¬ 
mander runs on that side of Troy which belongs to th» Simois ” 

(101) Places are named in Wales exactly after the same manner; 
as. Pen tre Ftxtiix, ‘ The head of the three springs’ 

(102) Almost the only winter the Turks had in 1801 was during the 
month of March. The peasants believe the heat to be greater at that 
season of the year, merely because the external air is colder. The tem¬ 
perature of the water is always the same. 

(103) The following is a literal translation of the words of the Ve¬ 
netian Scholiast, upon n.x. US. " Twe fountains from the Sehatnan- 
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tier rise in the plain ; but the fountains of the Scamander are not in the 
plain.” 

(104) The full description of such a ceremony occur* in the sixth 
book of the Odyssey, where it is related, that the daughter of Alcinou*, 
with all the maidens pf her train, proceeds to wash the linen of her fami¬ 
ly. According to Pausanias, there was an anciept picture to be seen in 
his time, in which this subject was represented. 

(105) Iliad fi. This wicker chest, being moveable, is used or not. as 
circumstances may require. 

(IOC) “ I shall here give an Inscription which I copied at Bouma- 
bashy, and whicli has never yet been published. It is on a piece nf mar¬ 
ble, now serving as a seat, and very interesting, being found ,on the sup- 
posed site of Troy ; but to what city of the Troad it belonged, cannot be 
determined from any fact mentioned in it. From the omission of the 
unt adscript, it may be referred to the time of the Romans; (See Cilia■ 
hull, Antiq. Asiat.) and a form of expression precisely similar to one in 
die Inscription is to be found in the Answer of the Romans to the Teians, 
«n Cliishull, p. 103. 


.ENTIANTIKAIPnnEPJTHZ 

nPOSTOSEIONEEiEBElAS 

KA1MAA12TAITPO2THNA0HNAN 

EKTH2nPOTEPONnPA$E12H2 

EmrrOAHsnPorrMAsrre 

nE12MAiriA21<»ANEPONnE 

#TKEN A) KA0HNTA2TEBOr2KAI 

TorzBorKOAorj:.... 

“ This Inscription seems to have formed jart of a message to the citi ■ 
zens or magistrates of the place ; and the writer refers in it to some¬ 
thing formerly addressed to them concerning piety towards -the Gods, 
but particularly towards Minerva; and mention is made of oxen, which 
may have been offered up to the Goddess; as Xerxes, we find from 
Herodotus, sacrificed to her, when at Troy, a thousand oxen ; iBots 
XP-n a 0ut.” Walpole's MS. Journal. 

(10?) •* The one of these sources is in reality warm, fxc. and the 

-other is always cold’’ Chevalier's Descript, of the Plain of Troy, p. 

i l08) It is ninety-three yards in circumference. 

109) Here wc found a new species of Orchis, which we have call - 
ed Orchis Ht no i o •. Orchis labello emarginato, obcordato latissimo 
petal's suberectis ovato oblongis; bracteis germine longiovibus i cornu, 
adscendente snbulato germine breviore ; foliis carinatis subensifortni - 
hus / bulbis ova Its. By the side of it grew Ornithogahim luteum , or 
Tcllow Star of Bethlehem and Hyachuhus racemosus, the Grape Hya¬ 
cinth. On other parts of these heights we found, moreover, a new spe¬ 
cies of Cardamine, whicli has received the name of Cardamine tenella. 
The following i»_ the description of it: Cardamine foliis simplicihus, 
tematis. pinnatisque ciliatis pilosis ; foliolis basi inequalities subreni- 
fomdbus ; riliquis linearibus longis. Other plants, interesting only in 
their locality, wore, Anemone Apennina, Teucrium Polium, Amnwne 
Hortetuis, and Sedum Cepaa. 


B 
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(110) Hind n.; See also Chevalier's Description, &c. p. 125. 

(111) “ Est in conspectu Tenedos.” . 

(112) "Whence the Trojans were invited to cast down the Grecian 
horse. 

(113) Iliad X. Some, Misled by Virgil, (JEn. 1.487.) have af¬ 
firmed that Achilles dragged the body of Hector thrice r ound the city. 

(114) See the preceding Chapter. 

(115) During these excursions, I collected several plants which de¬ 
serve notice. Leontice Leontopetalum, or True Lion's Leaf, flourished 
in different parts of the Plain. The blossoms are yellow, with a tinge of 
green, in large leafy bunches; the leaves almost like those of a Pasony, 
and the root a bulb, resembling that of the Cyclamen, but larger. This 
curious and beautiful plant is not yet introduced into any English garden. 
Also Scirpus Holonchxnus, tire Cluster-headed Club Rush. This is 
found in England, upon the coast of Hampshire, and in Devonshire. 
Trifolium unijlorum, or Solitary flowered Trefait. Atractylis humilis, 
the Dwarf rayed ^Thistle. Hypecoun imberbe, the Beardless homed 
Cumin, described by Dr. Smith in the Prodromus to Dr. Sibihorpe’s 
Flora Grxca- A non-descript homed Cumin, with very sharp leaves, 
and much-branched flower-stalks. The poppy, Jlnemone coronaria, 
was comnon every where. 

(116) Strab- Geogr. lib. xiii. p. 873. Ed. Ox. 

(117) Ibid. p. 869. ytr ™ ClaKtum^tr tbc pth Ahum Siixur mrrisem 
eraaiss. k. t. a. 

-(118) Descript, of the Troade, p. 323. 

(119) Fifty stadia, or six miles and a quarter. The Greek word 
Ilaasu and the Turkish Esky, have the same signification. The Turks 
often translated epithets connected with the names of places into their 
own language, while they t-t Sained the substantive unaltered. Thus the 
j Pale Scepsis of Strabo still bears the name with them of Esky Shup- 
shu. 

(120) The substitution of Soros for Saraophagus is not made with the 
smallest disposition to pedantry, but as it strictly applies to the ancient 
Greek Tomb. Some remarks upon this subject will be found iu the fol¬ 
lowing Chapter. 

(121) They are now in the vestibule of the Public Library at Cam¬ 
bridge. One of them represents the lower half of a female figure, the 
drapery of which is exquisitely fine : the other is a bust of Juuo, in Pa¬ 
rian marble. See “ Greek Marbles See. p. 38. No. XVI. and p. 45- 
No- XXVI. 

(122) Iliad. 47. 

(123) JEschyl. in Niob. Vid. Strab. Geogr. lib. xii. p. 580. 

(124) - UupstsUTeU S' xnTw opee u lSs, to rrpvnpor Sh iiuthuTo Tttpyafcv, orrov 
Ails set hiHTf ic 0(W /Zuftoi Tuyx*norir. “ Adhseret ipsi moils Ide, qui prius 
Vocabatuf Gargarus, ubi Jovis et Matos Deorum altaria occummt." 
Plutarch, de Flitv. p. 44. Ed. Tolas x up. Bose. 1615. 

(125) Vibius Sequester, in his treatise De Montibus, speaks of Gar¬ 
garus as the summit of Mount Ida; “ Gargarus in Phrygia Ida montis 
cacume,n .” And Maussacus, in his Notes upon Plutarch {De Pluv.), 
who cites this passage, also observes, as a comment upon the word 
I" apyupov, “ Nori Ida, sedejus cacumen aut fastigium Gargarus dictum 
fait. Besychius Grammaticorumprinceps, Totyystpov, aseacTripioy opeos v tS,s.' t 
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The fact is, however, that an actual view of the country affords the beat 
comment upon the ancient Geographers, who have not clearly pointed 
out the nature of this part of Phrygia. The district ‘called Ida consists 
of a chain of different mountains, one of which, separately considered, 
bore the name of Gargarus; and this is higher than any of the rest. 
Freirishemius, in hil Supplement to Quintus Curtius, affirms, that places 
thick set with trees were anciently called Idje : “ Nam cotulema arkori- 
but loca Idas antiqui dixere.” Quint. Curt. Suppl. lib. ii. Frein3h. 

In Mr. Walpole’s Journal I find a Note upon this subject, which I shall 
here insert. 

“ Ida is allowed, in Herodotus, to mean the summit Gargarus. Now, 
from comparing the above passages with Strabo, p. 843- where Gargara is 
said to be a town on Gargarus, a height of Ida, (see Casaubon’s note, 
there;) and p. 872. where it is said to he a promontory of the Adramyt- 
tian Gulph; and consulting Hesychius, where Gargarum is a height of 
Ida, and a city of the Trojan district, near Antandros, we get the fol¬ 
lowing particulars relating to this summit of Ida. It was near the coast, 
for it was near Antandro3, which was on the coast, in a recess of it (Stra¬ 
bo, p. 872.), and the town Gargara on the c’oast was upon this moun¬ 
tain ; so that Xerxes, on passing by Antamlros, would pass by this moun¬ 
tain on his left; and on coming into the Iliean territory, would have some 
ways to go before he reached Troy ; for Alexandria Troas was thirty.fiye 
miles from Antandros (Anton. Itin.); and Troy was still further.” 

Walpole's MS. Journal. 

(125) Ilerodot. lib. vii. p. 580. lluuri. 

(120) Ydramitt to Ballia —■ — 9 
Ballia to Carabe — — 7 
Carabe to Bazar Keuy — 6 
Bazar Keuy to Kirisle — 2 
Kirisle to the Dardanelles— 8 

(127) Iliad S. 283. Total, 38. 

(128) During the heat of summer, the glacier on this mountain is 
dissolved, and the ascent rendered thereby much more easy. The Earl 
of Aberdeen informed me that he afterwards succeeded in visiting the 
summit without difficulty, by choosing a more advanced season of the 
year,—The guides, however, thought proper to relate that they never 
bad been able to reach the highest point; perhaps to avoid the trouble to 
which the attempt would expose them. 

(129) The Turkish pipe is sometimes fashioned to serve also as a 
walking staff. It is then tipped with horn. 

(ISO) Iliad. ®. 1. 

(131) Prsesentiorum et conspicimusDeum, 

Per invias rupes, fera per juga, 

Clivosque prmruptos, sonantes 
Inter aquas, nemorumque noctem! 

(182) Upon Gargarus we found a beautiful new species, both of Crocus, 
and of Anemone. The first we have called Crocus Candidas, and the se¬ 
cond Anemone farmoso. They may he thus described : 

Crocus foliis lanceolate linearibus.Jlore brrsioHbus stigmatibus an - 
theras submquantibus profuntKssime muitipartitis, radicum tunica fibroso- 
costata; corolla lasciniis elleptias. 
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Anemone scapo aphillo, foliis crassisprofundiuime tripartite sub- 
rotundfo laciniis Jlabellifomnibus subtrilobis acute dentatis ; folio aiipe . 
riore tripartite* laciniis bis trijidis augustis : involucro tripartite las. 
ciniis lanceolatis inferioH vnidentato / petalis lafoovatis maj us cutis. 
We also observed upon this mountain the Anemome Apennina , Lichen 
articulatuSy Fragaria sterilis , Crocus aureus, and Crocus Vemua. At 
the source of the Scamander grew Thlaspi montanum, “ Mountain shep¬ 
herd's Purse Origanum Onites, Woolly-leaved marjoram Furna* 
ria bulbosa , “ Bulbous Fumitory Anemone coronaria, “ The narrow- 
leaVed Garden Anemone Asplenium Ceterach , “ Common Spleen- 
wortand a beautiful species of Ruscus, a shrub hitherto unnoticed by 
any author ; with leaves broader and more oval than those of the Broad- 
leaved Alexandrian Laurel, and the fructification covered by an oval leaf¬ 
let, as in the Iluscus Hypoglossum. To this we have given the name of 
Ruse us Troadenris— Ruscus foliis lanceolate ovalibus, supra florife- 
ris , sub foliolo. The leaves are about two inches broad, and from three, 
to three and a half, in length t the lowermost grow in whorls; the 
uppermost' alternate; the leaflet covering the fructification is nearly 
half an inch broad, and about three fourths of an inch long : the fruit of 
the size of a small cherry. We did not see the flowers. 

Immediately above the source grew Alyssum deltoideum Purple bios* 
somed AR^son** 

(133) The peculiar locality of cei^ain mytjiological subjects, as repre¬ 
sented upon the gems of ancient Greece, has not, I believe, been noticed ; 
yet they are almost as local as the medals of the country. Figures and 
symbols of Ceres are found in Cyprus ; in Athens, the triple bust of So¬ 
crates, Alcibiades, and the Sicilian physician Raucondas; in Constantino¬ 
ple, representations of a Crescent with one or three start, of Mercury 
with the purse, heads or whole lengths of Esculapiua, Apollo with the 
Charriot of the Sun ; in Alexandria and other parts of Egypt, Scarabci, 
with various hieroglyphic figures, he. 

(134) U-jpyor. 

(135) Dr. Chandler believed this place to have been the Colonot of 
the Ancients, 

(136) Its diameter is five feet three inches at the base; and four feet 
five inches at the summit. 

(137) Travels in Asia Minor, p. 33. 

(138) Sandys mistook them for ancient cisterns. In his description of 
the Ruins of Alexandria Troas, [See Relation of a Journey, &c. p, 24] 
he describes them as “ ample cistemes for the receit of raine” the city 

being seated on a sandie soile, and altogether destitute of fountains? 

They generally consist of two immense masses of stone ; one of whiefy 
being hollowed, served as the coffin, and the other as its lid. They vary j 
considerably in their dimensions. That to which allusion is here made, 
was nearly seven feet long, and above three feet wide; and this is die 
Ordinary size. 

(139) “ Quia enim area in qua mortuus ponitui*, quod omnes jam 
2APKO*l»ArON voeant, 20P02 dicitur Grsece.” St . August, de Civitate 
Dei, 1. xviii. c. 5.^ See also Julius Pollux, X. 150. 

(140) Belon, De La Valle, Litbgow, and others, fell into this, 
strange mistake. It is an error, however, which prevailed before they ' 
lived. Litbgow caused his own portrait to he represented Hd the miiM 
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of the Ruins of Alexandria Troas, as a frontispiece to his work \ calling 
these the Ruins of Ilium, with the Tombs of Priam and Hecpba. See 
JYineteen Years' Travels, tic. by JV. Lilhgovi, 4to. Land- 1614. 

(141) Plain of Troy, p 10. 

(142) Pausan. in Corinth, c. 3. 

(144) “ From Boumabaslii, I setoff, Aprils, 1806, to a Tillage 

called Kistambol, for the purpose of examining the Ruins of Alexandria 
Troas. I procured a small hut for myself and servants i and leaving the 
baggage there, rode to Alasandria, at the distance of an hour. The 
Ruins there; the different fragments of marble from Paros, and Mar¬ 
mora ; the blocks of granite; all attest the former magnificenee of this 
city. The Theatre faced the sea, as seems to have been the custom 
whenever the situation allowed it. It is a mile from the shore i and 
commands a view of Tenedos, and the island adjacent To the north of 
this is a spacious oblong building, constructed with stone, and its work 
strong and massive. A herd of goats, guarded by some large dogs, who 
much molested the guides, was feeding by this place. The black felt 
tents of some wandcridg Turcomans were pitched at a small distance. 
A little to the east of the above building are the great ruins of the Baths, 
of Roman work: in the wall are some of the earthen pipes, through 
which the water was conveyed. To the north-west of these are granite 
columns, lying on the ground i one of which measured twenty-seven feet 
in length, and in diameter more than four feet. By the Port were co¬ 
lumns of still greater dimensions. To the north-east of the Baths are 
many sarcophagi of stone; some of the lids of which resemble those re¬ 
presented in the drawings of the Necropolis of Telmessns. Mottraye, 
when on the spot, caused one of those tombs to be opened; and found 
in it two sculls, which crumbled to dust on being touched. The An¬ 
cients used to deposit in them different persons of the same family, as 
may be seen by inscriptions found on them. I measured a sarcophagus 
here, eleven feet in length, and six in breadth. But I did not observe 
any splendid monuments, of this kind, to be compared with those which 
I observed at Aphrodisias, where are many sarcophagi ornamented with 
bas-reliefs, and figures, in excellent preservation. The antiquities of this 
place, [now oalled Geyra, a few days distance to the south-east of Smyr¬ 
na,] which I visited in December, 1805, have not been examined as they 
merit i and would, from their great magnificence and quantity, fully re¬ 
pay the pains and trouble of any one who would explore them. 

“ All the ground withiu the walls of Alexandria is covered with the 
valani (il-umjj producing the valanida, the cup of which is used for dye¬ 
ing, by the Orientals, and some nations of Europe. An English vessel 
was taking in a load of this, when I passed by, some months after. A 
beautiful slope of two miles, covered with this tree, and-smaii bushes, 
among which are lying pieces of marble, and remains of the ancient city, 
carries you to the sea Here, on the shore, is an oblong hollpw spot, ar¬ 
tificially formed, which was perhaps connected with the Port; and thia 
last had a canal of about two hundred yards in length, which joined it to the 
, sea. The communication of the canal on one side with the sea, and on 
the other with the circular basin, whioh formed the Port, explains well 
this passage of Vitruvius; ‘ Fossis ductis, jit ai/u,c exitus ad littus 
tt ex mart tempestatibus auclo in puludet redundantia metioaibus ex- 
ciiatur.’ Lib. i. c. 4. 

B 2 
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<c On a small rise of ground, without the walls of the town to the east,- 
is a hot spring of mineral water, which supplies two basins at a sraaH 
distance; one of which I found extremely warm. The people in the 
neighbourhood come there to obtain relief for different diseases, Po* 
cocke says, some have thought this to be Larissa. This conjecture, I 
think, is very much strengthened by a i*eference which 1 find- Athe- 
n£eus makes, among other hot waters, to those at Troic Larissa. Acre 
kb. n. c. 5. 

" Near the hot baths may be seen Specimens of the netted building , 
(opus reticulation, as Vitruvius calls it,) of the ancient Alexandrians, or 
Larisseans. A small rivulet runs in the plain below. 

tf I returned to Kistambol, with the remains of a lamb, which were to 
serve for our supper, and which the guide had bought at Alexandria for 
the value of three shillings, English. While I examined the Ruins, it 
was killed, skinned, and roasted on the spot by a large wood fire.” 

Walpole?a MS. Journal. 

(145) See the account of it in a description of the “ Greek Mar* 
hies,’* No. XXIII. p. 45. published at Cambridge in 1809. 

(146) Mr. Walpole crossed the Idacan Chain, as appears by tbe fol¬ 
lowing extract from his Journal, relating to an excursion he made from 
Alexandria Troas, to the Adramyttian Gulph. 

“ From the village of Kistambol, where on a stone sarcophagus, by 
the hut in which I Hved, were the letters POSTVMIA VENEREA, l 
set off to cross the part of Ida, which separated the Troad from tlie 
Adramyttian Gulph. This ridge of mountains is called, by Strabo, 
n ajTr'o rod Awrov pet%ts oLvx.Ti:\icuTA crpoc tw IJ'hv. p. 871. In an hour’s time 
I reached Yalagick, where, on a stone by a fountain, I read the words 
Signifer , Imperator , Decurioni, well cut. The rocks near the road 
are of granite. I continued my route 8. E. and E. S. E. for seven honr$ 
passing small streams running down from the mountains; by the sides 
grew the Nerium , (which Hasselquist asserts is the tree referred to by 
David, Psalm i. 3.) and the Plane. The Tercbinthus grew above, cn 
the rocks. I then reached a hamlet, Sufiovassi, encircled by mountains; 
here we procured a shed for our party to pass the night, which consisted 
of myself, a servant, a guide, and a black soldier, who was to accompany 
me to Adrarnyttium. We were able to find some bread, which the Turks 
eat unleavened; some petmez ; and some rice. The inhabitants of die 
village, who were Turks, showed no disposition to annoy us, nor any im¬ 
pertinent curiosity, although in that recess of Ida they could 9ee but few 
European travellers. Corn, olives, cotton, and maize, the ears of which 
are eaten roasted, were the produce of their fields. From the moun¬ 
tain ride they got fir, and the wood of the arbutus, to supply their 
hearths. At half past eight the next morning, I left SunovaBsi: at nine, 
I began to ascend Dikili Dah, part of Ida. Nothing could exoeed the 
beautiful scenery which I beheld on all sides, as I continued my ride, oc¬ 
casionally casting my eye downwards upon forests of pines, and on villa¬ 
ges hanging on the side, or placed at the feet of the mountains. On 
reaching the summit, the sea and island of Mitylene presented them¬ 
selves; and in three hours time, from the moment of ascending, I reach¬ 
ed the shore', along which I continued to ride till a quarter before four, 
■when I turned up to the N. E. On the sea side were pieces of fir, cut 
down from Jda, for ship-building. jastfbur, I arrived at Afgihu% 
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A small village*, where l slejit. There is a Greek Inscription placed side¬ 
ways hi the outer wall of the Mosque. The next day, at the distance of 
an hour and a half, I passed some warm baths, which I was not able to 
examine, as some Turkish women were there bathing. These may be 
the hot waters to which Galen says an invalid, who lived not far from 
Pergamus, was sent, (Dc Sim. Med. p. 296. v. 13.) ixifem n*/uvm. In 
two hours and a half from the baths is Adramytlium, now called Edre- 
mit; distant more than an hour from the sea. Prom that place, going first 
west, and then south-west, I came to Chemar in two hours. From Che- 
mar, passing Karagatch, yon reach in seven hours Aiasmata, distant two 
miles from the sea. ” Walpole's MS. Journal 

(147) See the “ Letter addressed to the Gentlemen of the British 
Museum,” containing a summary of the author’s observations concern¬ 
ing “ the Tomb qf Alexander," with some additional evidence respecting 
the Alexandrian Soros, printed at Cambridge in 1807, by way of supple¬ 
ment to a former dissertation on the same subject. 

(148) Livy, lib xxxiii. Appian. in Syriacie. Prideaux, Part 2, 

(149) Travels in Asia Minor. 

(150) See “ Greek Marbles,” No. XXIX. p. 51. 

(151) Iliad. ©. 222. 

(152) JEchylus in Prometh. Vinct. 742. p. 56. Ed. C. J. Bloom¬ 
field, Cantab. 1810. “ Tfifiovit. Ihibitatur nhm in hoc loco JEschyluo 
Araxem Jluvium innuat, vel Istrum, t tel Tanaim, vel Alazona, vel Borys- 
theuem, quod sentit Butlerus, vel denique Jluvium cui nomen Hybrinia, 
&c. &e.’’ Ibid, in Glossar. p. 144. 

(153) The Hypanis of D’Anville, and Vardanus of some authors. 

(154) It now serves as a Turkish cemetery. See the Engraving 
.made from Mr. Gell’s beautiful drawing of it, Plate XYI. Topography 
of Troy, p. 45. 

' (155) Strab. Geogr. lib. xiii. p. 859. Ed. Ox. 

! 156) MwtjUttra. 

158) See a narration of the transaction, published by Mr. Thornton, 
in his Account of Turkey. 

(159) A cast from the bronze figure of Isis, said to have been exca¬ 
vated upon that occasion, ia now in the possession of the Earl of Aber¬ 
deen. It certainly represents very ancient workmanship. The inverted 
position of the wings is alone proof of its great antiquity, whatever may 
have been its real history. 

(160) Odyss. 11. 73. 

(i6t) Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, -Elian, Philostratus in Tit. Apol¬ 
lon, Uo. 

(162)- Diod. Sic. lib. xvii. 

(163) JElian. Var. Hist. lib. xii. c. 7. The distinction is also madfe 
by Strabo, and by other writers. This difference between Homer’s re¬ 
cord and the traditions of the country, respecting the Trojta War, seems 
to prove that the latter were not derived from the former. Dr. Chan¬ 
dler has discussed this subjeot, in his interesting History of Ilium. See p. 
138. 

(164) It should also be observed, that to the south of Slgeum, upon 
the shore of the iEgeau, are yet other Tumuli, of equal, if not greater 
£pc, to which hardly any attention has yet been paid; and these are vi$» 
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ble far out at sea. The opening all of them, will, it is hoped, one day 
throw some light upon this curious subject. 

(166) Flin. Hist. Nat. lib. v. p. 277. Ed. L. Bat. 1635. 

(167) “The following passage of Pliny is attended with some diffi¬ 
culty ; but the expression Amnis navigability applied to the Scamander, 
may be well explained by Plutarch, in two passages to which I shall refer : 
by these it appears that the epithet navigabiUs was given by the An¬ 
cients to small streams. The word srcTsc^e?,, 39 well as amnisj was used by 
them when speaking even of torrents. Strabo, lib. ix. 6. 8. 

“ ‘ Scamander, amnis navigabiUs ; et in promontorio quodam Sigeum 
oppidum: dein portus Achaorum , in quern infiuit Xanthus f Simoenti 
junctus : stagnumque prvus faciens Pales scamander.' 

" Plutarch speaks thus, in two places, of the river Melas, in Phociaj a 
part of Greece which he knew most intimately, from being born there. 
‘The Melas, spread out into navigable marshes and lakes, ^ttkuta 
jcsu hi/uvct ?, makes the plain impassible.’ Again: ‘ The.Melas, is navi’ 
gable at its sources, nyu.fAos & miyzh. Vit. Pelop. et SyUse. The 
marshes on the Plain of Troy, made by the river, are mentioned by Stra¬ 
bo, p 859. We have, then, the Melas, a small river, navigable at its 
sources, an with navigable marshes/’ Walpole’s J\fS. Journal . 

(168) Philostrat, in Heroicis.—See also Chandler's Ilium, p. 142. 

(169) JJe Prast. et Us. JVum. Diss. 7* 

(170) Vid. Cic. ad Attic. Ep. 1. 

(171) Ins criptiones Antiques, No. IV. 

(172) Voyage du Levant, tom. ii. p. 92 Jjyons, 1717. 

(173) A very accurate view of it is engraved in Mr. Gell’s * Topogra• 
phy of Troy," p. 21. from his own drawing. The place was called Baba, 
from a Dervish (" 1 BabaJ buried there, “ who always gave the Turks in¬ 
telligence when any rovers were in the neighbouring seas.” Egmont and 
Jleyman’s Travels , vol. i. p. 162. 

(174) Our geographical documents of the Archipelago are a disgraee to 
the age; the very best of them being false in their positions of latitude, 
and in the respective bearings of the different islands, as well as remarka¬ 
ble for their unaccountable omissions. 

(175) Some amends for my own deficiency, with respect to Mitylene, 
will be made by communication of a different nature ;> namely, by those 
extracts from the MS. Journal of my fr(end Mr. Walpole which relate 
to his Travels in Asia Minor. These, while I am describing the islands 
and the coast, will afford an accompanying view of the interior, and of 
those objects which I did not see near the short. I shall begin with Itis 
Journey from Pergamus to Smyrna. 

“ The antiquities of Pergamus are very deserving of a minute exami¬ 
nation ; particularly those on the Acropolis; on one part of which, to¬ 
wards the south, is a wall of granite, a mo3t stupendous work, eighty or 
ninety feet in perpendicular depth. Vast cisterns and decayed towers, 
(in one of which I copied a Greek Inscription relating to a decree ratified 
by the people of Pergamus, and inscribed in the Temple of Bacchus,) 
are to be seen there. The Acropolis was adorned with a temple of the 
Corinthian order, whose pillars, of nearly four feet in diameter, are lying 
prostrate among other parts of it This temple, I conceive, was erected 
tQ Minerva; we know, from Vitruvius, that her temple wa»T>uilt * in ex* 
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CcUiitimb loco* (lib. i. c. 7.) ; and the silver money of Pergamus bears her 
image constantly : games also were, as Polybius informs us, celebrated 
here in honour of her, by Attains, (lib, iv.) Below, to the south, is the 
town ; and to the west of it was the Staditlm, and a theatre above it. 
The relative situation of these two buildings at Tralles in Asia was the 
same, according to Vitruvius, (lib v.) * TvalUbua porticus ex utraque 
parte seen*, supra stadium .* Further on to the west, are the remains 
of an amphitheatre or Naumaehia : there is water dividing the two semi¬ 
circles j so that if the building was used for the first, it must have flowed 
beneath, in a channel, whenever the sports were represented. 

“ There is no part of the Turkish dominions where you may travel with 
greater safety, than in the district under the family of Kara Osman Oglou. 
The two capitals, as they may be called, are Pergamus, and Magnesia. 
In coming from the former place to Smyrna, I passed through part of 
their territory. The country was, for Turkey, well cultivated ; most of 
it laid down in cotton and corn land. They plough, as I was told, with a 
pair of oxen, more than an acre a day ; and the manure they use is burnt 
weed. The whole country was now (April) wearing a beautiful appear¬ 
ance ; the anemone, ranunculus, and hyacinth, were seen in the fields, 
and by the road side. Having slept one night in the open air, by a fire 
which the driver of the caravan kindled with dried horse-dung, I arrived 
the next day at the banks of the Hermus ; winding, and muddy; daily 
adding to the land, which it has already formed on the north side of the 
Gulph of Smyrna. 1 crossed it at the ferry, and reached Mcnomen ; 
whence I sailed to Smyrna in an hour. From Menomen, boats come 
daily to Smyrna, in the season, laden with water-melons, (the Cucurbita 
Citrulliu,) called by the Greeks Jlngovria . From the seed, a liquor is 
made, which is sold about the streets of Smyrna. 

4t The fields and gardens about Smyrna are planted with almond, olive, 
fig, and pomegranate-trees. The little village of Narli-keui takes its 
name from the abundance of the pomegranate-trees there, Some of the 
plants, birds, and insects found at Smyrna, are described by liasselquist. 
The Jrancotin, (a kind of patridge, and called by Belon the ctmiyM of 
the Greeks,) and beccafco, are found in abundance : the latter l have 
heard called by a name not unlike the ancient “ Swaat htlf [[says Athenae- 
us] are taken in the fig-season d 9 lib. ii. 69 Woodcocks, and a species 
of plover, are seen in December. Wild-boars are frequently shot here 
in the mountains. I saw also a quantity of the spinet [the sea-egg,3 which 
is eaten by the Greeks in their fasts ; and caHed now by the same name. 
“ It defends itself by its prickly shell Athensens, lib. iii. 41. The 
octopodioti, as the modern Greeks call it, is also eaten by them in Lent; 
It is a cuttle-fish, with eight rays, or tentaculo, as the »5me indicates. 
The lulls round Smyrna are.of granite. At a village to the south of it,call¬ 
ed Bujaw, is a very fine grove of cypress-trees; this tree, so great a favour¬ 
ite with the Turks in their burying-grounds, is there planted on account 
of its balsomic smell; its wood, as well as that of the Ficus Sycomoruo, 
was always prized in the East for its durability. The Egyptians made 
their mummy chests of it ; and the Athenians buried those who had fal¬ 
len in war in coffins of this wood. Between Smyrna and Bournabat, a 
village seven miles to the north-east of it, is a very large cemetery, with 
remains of antiquity in if, and Greek inscriptions. The Turkish burying 
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grounds are in general extensive, a3 they never put a body where one 
has been already deposited ; and are also offensive, as they do not put 
them deep in the ground. In the mosque at Bournabat, I copied a 
Greek Inscription, from apillar sixteen feet in length j it commemorates 
the river Melca: the last part of the inscription is a Senariau lambic. 
This river, before it comes to Smyrna, is crossed by two aqueducts, to 
the south-east of the city j one of which may be 300 feet from one hill to 
the opposite; and the other about 200 feet. The Meles flows now through 
part of the town, turning a few mills; and empties itself in the sea to the 
north-east. In going out of the Frank street, at the north end, and towards 
the careening-ground, you walk over soil which has been gained from 
the sea. The arrow-headed grass of Sweden, wliich Hasselquist found 
here, and which grows where the earth has remains of sea-salt, proved to 
him that the earth had here been covered with the sea. This circum¬ 
stance makes it difficult to arrange the present topography, in some res. 
pects, with the ancient. 

“ The remains of antiquity, which the Acropolis of Smyrna presents, 
are few: the chief are, part of the castle wall, perhaps of the time ofLysi- 
machus ; the cisterns j and the site of the Stadium, built as that at Ephesus 
was, with one side on vaults, and the other on a natural deelivity ; cxliib*: 
iting now sports of a less cruel kind than it did formerly. In 1806, 1 saw 
cricket-matches played here by some of the merchants. A Kahn and 
Baiar were built with the marble brought from the Theatre; and the 
only specimen of antiquity which was d scovered while I was there, was a 
colossal marble foot. After Constantinople, there is no town in the Le¬ 
vant which presents a more beautiful and interesting prospect than that 
which is beheld from the castle-hill, extending over the city beneath i the 
hay, with the shipping; the mountains beyond ; the winding Hermus on 
the north side of the Gulf j and- the highly cultivated plain adjoining to 
the city of Smyrna.” ' Walpole's JUS. Journal . 

(176) Where each old poetic mountain 

Inspiration breathed around. 

(177) Cic. de Leg. Agr. Vitruv. lib. i. c. 6. 

(178) ‘H fj.tryi?n nikit. Strab. Georg, lib. xlii- 

(179) ’ “ Aussi n’y voil-on que bouts dea colonnes, la pluspart de mar- 

bre blanc. quelquesunes gris-cendre, ou de granit, &c.• • . . II 

n’est pas croyable combien dans les ruines dont nous parlons, il y reste de 
ohapiteaux, des frizes, des peidestaux, de bouts descriptions,’’ kc< 
Toumef. Voy. elu Lev. tom. ii.p. 81 Lyons, 1717. 

(!80) See Combe’s account of Hunter’s Medals, JVum, Vet. Pop. et 
Urb. &e. Tab 33. Fig. t. &c. p. 171. 

(181) Voyage du Levant, tom ii. p. 86. 

(182) Beef was then only one penny the pound in the market of Mity* 
lene. 

(183) Famous for the births of Theophrastus and Phanias, the most 
renowned of Aristotle’s disciples, 

(184) Famous for the birth of Arion. 

(185 i Voy. du Lev. tom. ii.p. 84 

(186) ' Vid. Horat Lib i Od. 17. Virgil Georg lib. ii. 89, 90. Aul. 
Cell, lib, xiii. c. 5. &c &c. 

(187) Travels of Egmont and Heyman, vol. I. p. 158. Load. 1759. 
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(184) The Ruins ofErylhrsc arc at a place called Rytropoli, 1>y the lit¬ 
tle river Aloes, near Tchesme. When Mr \\ alpnle was there, a num¬ 
ber of very beautiful little bronze medals were discovered, all of Ery- 
tmr*. He kindly presented some of them to me. They have in front 
the head of Hercules; and for the obverse, the letters EP' with the name 
of a magistrate. An Extract from Mr. Walpole’s Journal will h< re com¬ 
municate the result of his remarks in Asia Minor, made subsequently to 
hit arrival at Smyrna. 

“ During my journey in Asia, I took up my abode for the night in the. 
kbans or caraveuserais, choosing a room to my9elf in these bad substitutes 
for inns, rather than the private houses of the Turks, where my Janissa¬ 
ry procured me admittance. Tor although the Turks are quiet and in¬ 
offensive, yet any thing is preferable to sleeping in a small room with 
liilf-a-dozen of them ; or to a cross-legged posture at meals, round a low 
table, eating spoon meats, of which their repasts generally consist Aa 
the road I travelled was not much frequented, I was forced to stop at the 
houses of individuals; and arriving generally at sun-set, ( found them be¬ 
ginning their supper; their dinner is at ten in the morning, as they rise 
at break of day. Sometimes a village afforded a small hut of mud and 
straw, purposely built for travellers: half of this was raised about two 
feet from the ground, for men to lie on ; the other half accommodated 
three or four horses. In the great towns it was necessary to go first to 
the Govenor, with some present, accompanied by my Janissary. At Gu¬ 
zel hissar, I waited on the Aga, who, after some conversation with my 
Janissary, ordered a Greek, (his tailor,) to receive me into his house, 
where I remained some days. Presents to the servants are always given. 
At Melasso, I waited on the Governor; it was the time of the fast of the 
Ramadan : I found him sitting on his divan, counting his bead* of thick 
amber: a pipe was brought to me, but not to him, as he did not smoke, 
eat, or drink, from sun-riae to sun-set. He showed me guns and pistols 
made in England ; these some Englishmen had brought to Melasso, com¬ 
ing to boy horses for the army on the Egyptian Expedition Tiiis fast 
of the Ramadan 1 found was most strictly observed. My Janissary w as 
not so scrupulously abstemious as my guide, who never even took snuff 
a*til the sun was below the horizon. 1 passed the evenings writing my 
journal, and reading some l>ook6 of travels I had with me. The Turkish 
peasants would sometimes bring medals: these they found in the fields. 
The conversation of the Turks turned generally, as I found from my in¬ 
terpreter, on 4be affairs of the-village, and its neighbourhood. The wo- 
meu never appeared. I saw some by the road side; and in the vil- 
lages young children made their appearance, with strings of copper mo¬ 
ney around their beads; and the nails, both of their hands and feet, dyed 
of a reddish colour, with henna, the leaves of which are powdered and 
formed into a paste, and then applied. This is a custom of great antiqui¬ 
ty ; Hasseiqujst says he aaw the nails of some mummies dyed in this man 
ner. Although the Turks, in their intercourse with each other, strictly 
adhere to the practice of taking off their slippers in a room, (a custom 
of the Ancients; see Martial, lib. iii. deposui soleas,J yet tlsev dispense 
wtth it frequently in the case of European travellers. 

" Resides rice and fowls, it is possible to procure, at many of the til¬ 
lages and towns in Asia Minor, Vo-art, or sour milk, called in Greek 
•Jxjjxa Cainu}c, or coagulated cream, in Greek, and soft 
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cheese, a literal translation of the caseus nirklis of Columella. 

Mutton is-universally preferred to beef; this in general, is course and 
bad tasted : the former is double the price of the latter, and is two pence 
the pound. 

“ A Greek labourer receives from thirty-five to forty paras a day, 
nearly fifteen pence : he works only two-thirds of the year; the other 
third consists of holidays. During the four fasts, of which that in Lent is 
the most strictly observed, he eats shell-fish, caviar, (the roe of stur¬ 
geon, ) pulse, aud anchovies. 

*'I observed but few Greek villages in Asia Minor; the Greeks all 
seek the great towns, to avoid more easily the different means of oppres¬ 
sion resorted to by the Turkish Governors ; .whose short residence in their 
provinces is spent, not in countenancing or furthering any improvement 
or plans of amelioration in the condition of those subject to them, bat in 
exacting every thing they can, to repay themselves for the sura which 
the Porte takes from them ; and in carrying away what wealth they are 
able to amass It is difficult to ascertain what sum any given province 
pays annually to the Porte ; but a near conjecture may be made, by ad¬ 
ding the Uaratch, (capitation-tax,) to the sum which the Governor stipu¬ 
lates to pay every year. 

. u The Turks, as far as my experience carried me, show no disposition 
to molest or offend a traveller. Something contemptuous may at times 
be observed in their manner. But a great change for the better, in their 
general deportment, is to be attributed to their never being now exaspe¬ 
rated by the attack of corsairs or pirates on the coast. 

“ No people living under the 6ame climate, and iu the same country, 
can be so opposite as the Greeks and Turks. There is in theTomera 
cringing manner, and yet a .forwardness, disgusting to the gravity and se- 
riousnes of the latter. The Turks trgat the Armenians who conduct 
themselves generally with great propriety and decorum, with much less 
harshness than they show to the Greeks. Their present condition is cer¬ 
tainly not the most favourable point of view for considering the character 
of the Greeks ; aud their faults, which are those of their unfortunate situa¬ 
tion, would disappear under more favourable circumstances, and a dif¬ 
ferent government When in office and authority, they are not so de¬ 
void of insolence to their countrymen, as might be wished. The codja- 
bashis in the Morea, are many of them, tyrannical to the other Greeks. 
The treatment which the Jews experienced at their hands, in the time of 
the Greek empire, is that which the Greeks now meet with from the 
Turks. w No one,” says Benjamin of Tudela, “dares to go on horse 
back, but the Imperial physician ; and the Jews are hated in the town 
by. all the Greeks, without any regard to their good or bad character.” 
p. 30. as cited by Niehbuhr. 

“ Neither hay nor oats are known to the Turks ; nor has any nation 
in the East ever used them for their horses. “ They brought barley also 
and straw for the horses.” 1 King* iv. 28. flomer may be consulted, 
XL E. 195 ; and Juvenal, Sat. viii. ( jumenti $ ordea Cassis.) Niehbuhc 
says, he saw no oats in Arabia. I did not observe tobacco so much cul¬ 
tivated as com and cotton. The tobacco plantations require much at¬ 
tention; but are very productive. After gathering the leaves, the 
stalks stand and rot, and, by the salt which they contain, fructify the 
earth. The crop from a tobacco plantation is esteemed wopth twice as 
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much at the product oi Lhc same lan 1 town with corn. An acre of mo¬ 
derately good ground is said to yield about two hundred okes of cotton : 
an okc it two pounds and three quarters ; and the cotton may be worth 
nearly two piastres an nke. 

“ The olive tree flourishes in a chalky soil. In summer, a hollow is 
dug rouud the tree, to receive water : the fruit is beaten off with long 
sticks, and not gathered. The olive-presses, which I saw, consist of a 
circular basin, of twelve feet in diameter: and from the centre rises a 
tsH strong piece of wood, to which a large stone, like a mill-stone, is at¬ 
tached. A horse goes round the basin, and, as he moves, the perpen¬ 
dicular piece of wood receives a rotatory motion; this is communicated 
to the stone. 

“ Locusts are called by the Greeks xtrift (a curse.) They had laid 
waste the country about Adramyttium and Pergamus Proceeding in a 
straight line, and atopped by no impediment, they devoured every kind 
of vegetation : all means used to destroy them were fruitless; if some 
part were killed by smoke and Ere, kindled expressly, still, however, 
multitudes escape. In July, the Archipelago was covered for some dis¬ 
tance with swarms, which tlce wind had driven into the sea. They were 
larger than grasshoppers; with legs and body of a yellow colour: their 
wings were brown, and spotted. The Turks have not learned to eat 
them , but with the Arabs, the locust is boiled or roasted, and eaten with 
.salt. Europeans are surprised at this; as the Arabs are, when they hear 
that we eat crabs, oysters, and lobsters. 

“ The storks, while I was in the Tread, were building their nests on the 
houses at Bouraabashi. The veneration paid to these birds by the Mahome¬ 
tans is well known. The Thessalians, (says Plutarch, de hide et Ost¬ 
ade, J esteem them, because they destroyed serpents. The noise made 
by the upper and under parts of their bill, crepitant? ciconia rostro’ 
Ovid ) is well compared by Sbaw, to that of a pair of castanets. 

“ Q» the great roads near Smyrna, which lead to the interior, arc to 
be met frequent caravans of camejs: these are preceded by an ass; and 
rouud their necks are strings of beads, with a bell. I mention this, be¬ 
cause the same ornament is seen on the camels sculptured at Persepolis. 
The camel of the northern part of Asiatio Turkey is a stronger animal 
than that of the south : th« latter carries not more than five hundred 
pounds weight; but the former from eight to nine hundred. Near 
Moolah I met a caravan laden with iron ore.” 

Walpole's MS. Journal. 

(189) Egmont and Hey man published the best account I have seen of 
this Island, not even excepting that of Tournefort; and to their Travels 
I would refer the reader for further statistical information. To repeat 
what lias already been so fully oomniunicated, would hardly be deemed 
justifiable l am Indebted to their a'ork for the following eulogy of 
Chios, as taken from the writings of the celebrated Neapolitan poet, 
havtheidus. 

“ Et me grata Chios, cum Nereut obstrepitundis 
Accipiat; noto facundus littore amicos 
Inviaam; O, qui me ventus felicibus ora 
Sis tat, et ingenti Telluris protegat arcu: 

Ingenium me mite soli, me collia apriei 
Prospects, dulcgsque cavis in vallibus umbrie, 

C 
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Ac tepidte invitatit aura, sofesque benigni: 

Necnon et placidi mores, et arnica virum vis, 

Docta animos capere officiis i O, si mihi vibe, 

Ducere, qnod superest, alta hie sub pace liceret!’’ 

Mauntymm, lib. iv. p. 10*. 

(190) For every information concerning the mastie-tree, and the U6* 
made ofits gum, see Tournefort, tom. ii. p. 66. In Turkey, the ladies 
of the country amuse themselves by chewing mastic; asbribing to it, at 
the same time many virtues. The Turks, however, according to Eg. 
morft and Heyman, only get the refuse of the mastic; the best being sold 
*e foreigners. 

(191) “ To the south of the town of Scio, which stand* on the eas¬ 

tern side of the island, nearly in the centre, is a beautiful plain, of five 
miles in extent, by the sea side ; it is filled with lemon, orange, fig, po- 
megranate, almond, and olive-trees A species of Lentiscus, from which 
the~ mastic gum is procured, grows in great abundance there. Noether 
mastic hot that of Scio is mentioned by travellers in the Levant; but in 
Galen we find a reference to Egyptian mastic, bxyvm'a, lib. ii. 

c. 6. ad Glauctmem. 

' “ The fine climate of the island, the mild government of the Turks in 
it, the natural disposition of the inhabitants, all contribute to form that 
liveliness and gaity of temper, which characterize the 8ciots; and have 
given rise to the proverb, that it is easier to find ‘ a green horse,’ (iktyt 
erpieue,) ‘ than a sober-minded Sciot.’ (xi-r* ippitiyov .) The features 
of the women are beautiful; but are covered with a paint, in which 
mercury is an ingredient, and by this, their teeth and breath are affected. 

“ Besides cargoes of oranges and lemons, sent to Constantinople and 
the Black Sea, the island exports many bales of silk, damask, and velvet, 
to Barbary, and to Egypt. The population of the capital is 30,000: of 
the whole island, 80,000. Corn and proivisions in general come over 
from the continent of Asia, as the island is mouutainous, and cannot pro¬ 
duce sufficient for the inhabitants. To the north, and to the west of the 
town, are seen lofty rocks of granite. Many of the mountains of Chios 
contain various sorts of marble, with which the church of the Convent 
of Neamone in particular is ornamented. The head of this convent, 
as he is called,) showed me the library, which consisted of 
some volumes of fhe Greek Fathers. The street in which I lived in the 
town, was inhabited by Catholic families only, separated from the other 
Greeks by religious schism. In a house in that street, I copied a very 
interesting Greek Inscription, in verse : I shall here give part of it, in 
a more correct manner than it has been lately published in a periodical 
work. 

Sat Aiejutr il ftiv St^te, acacAsi; S' irtXav x<tpit tpyrif 
"Sirarei a xAeiv* rpirflVTtpui |n»a So(, 

Eijcan* ttiarTVTtt.tr* reQst, fttpQZf Turn t/tirnVy 
Kcti r ii ’Oftiptttf) yvftimntfi tifteva. 


V It is in honour of Megades, the son ofTheogiton.” 

Jralftle’s MS- Journul. 
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(192) Egmontand Heyman’s Travels, vol.«. p. C->6. 

(19S) If there be any truth in the adage prevalent in Scio, concern¬ 
ing the original formation of the island, the geologist would have ample 
scope for hie researches. Its inhabitants relate, that, “ at the creation 
of the world, God threw all the rocks of the continent into the sea, and 
of these the Island of S#io was formed.” Ibid. p. 2G1. 

(194) Ibid. p. 237. 

(195) Ibid, p.249. 

(196) They all have reference to the Chian wine, which still main¬ 
tains its pristine celebrity; and represent, in front, a sphinx, with a 
bunch of grapes; for the reverse, an amphora, with other symbols of the 
island's fertility. 

(197) Plat de Virt. Multerum. 

(198) An anecdote, very characteristic of the Turks, relating to an oc¬ 
currence a short time previous to our travels in Turkey, proves that lights 
are sometimes exposed, by the Samians themselves, to guide vessels in 
these Straits. A Turkish Frigate during her passage through the boc- 
caze of Samos, was wrecked upon the rocks of that island. The Turkish 
Admiral insisted upon being paid the value of the frigate l>y the inhabi¬ 
tants j and when these, regretting that they had not gone up -with tight a, 
maintained their innocence, as to the loss of the frigate, the Mahometan 
exclaimed, you -will admit one argument ! Would the wreck haw hap¬ 
pened, if your 1aland had not been in the zoay ? 

(199) “ And I saw, as it were a sea of glass mingled with fire.” Kev. 
xv. 2. 

(200) Rev. xix. I. 

(201) An extract from Mr. Walpole’s . Journal, containing an account 
of his Journey from Smyrna to Halicarnassus, will here give the reader 
some information concerning the coast along which we were now sailing. 

“ As many of the monuments and superb remains on the coast of Asia, 
have been minutely and faithfully described in the Ipnian Antiquities, and 
by Chandler, I shall not repeat their remarks. The various Inscriptions 
which I copied, both on the coast, and in the interior of the country, ma¬ 
ny of them entirely unknown, cannot obtain room here. I shall state a 
few miscellaneous remarks, which occurred as I travelled along the coast 
southward to Halicarnassus. 

“ The country between Smyrna and Ephesus is very mountainous: in 
one part of the road, near the Caister, you pass the base of the Ancient 
Gallesui, under most frightful precipices, the habitation of some eagles; 
a few pines are seen on the"sides of the mountains ; lower down is the 
Arbutaa, in great abundance, with its scarlet fruit, called now, as anciently, 
[see Hesych.] ; and by the torrents, occasionally crossing the 
road, is the Plane aid the Oleander. The fields are laid down in eotton 
plantations, Indian corn, and wheat; among these are olive-trees, with 
vines growing around them. The present inhabitants of Ephesus are a 
few fishermen, who live in huts on the banks of the Caister, over which 
they ferried me. This river winds through a muddy plain, in some mea¬ 
sure formed by it, and through lofty reeds, with s slow yellow stream, without 
any of the swans which the Ancients describe: it empties itself into the sea 
at the distance of an hour from the morass, near the supposed site of the 
fsmous Temple of Diana. The subterranean vaults and passages, close to 
the east of this marsh, (into which I descended with a rope, and foitod 
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only bats above, and ■water' below,) are imagined by some to be the se% 
mail.s and substruction of this temple. The Church of St* John, built 
at Ephesus by Justinian, and which Procopius says was very magnificent, 
may have been raised from the materials presented by the temple of 
Diana; and this w'ill in some measure account for the little that can be 
seen or known of the latter. Near these remains, to the south-west of the 
stadium, is an arch : on the top of this, climbing by the wall, as no ladder 
was to be found, I copied a Greek Inscription, in perfect preservation. 
The A glia of the place rode about w ith me the first time I was at Ephe¬ 
sus, and imagined that every inscription I copied, pointed out the situation 
or sura of a hidden treasure. The bushes in the plain, among which are 
the Jfgnus castne , and Centuuvca benecUcta , conceal many remains of 
antiquity. The Ephesians were supplied with their marble from the hill 
) Prion] whereon purtbf their city was built; and porpjiery and granite, of 
which gigantic specimens are lying in the plain, were brought up to the 
town by means of the river, and by the canal, into the actual morass 
which once formed the port. 

“ As you advance southward from Ephesus and ScaVa Nuova [ancient* 
)y Neapolis,] the high mountain, Mycale, covered with arbutus, wild olive, 
*nd ilex [from which the peasants make charcoal, J presents itself; and 
soon after a 'lofty white summit-is seen to the south ; this is the top of 
Mount Titarms, called now, from its form, Biaber-mach, Five-lingerdt 
The - most commanding view of this was from the Acropolis of Priene, 
frojra which I descended, on the south-east side, by a way almost impossi¬ 
ble, resting at times to contemplate the rnina of the Temple of Minerva at 
Priene, and to cast my eyes over the Plain of the Meander, towards the 
-Take of Myus, on the north-east side of which rises Mount Titanus in all its 
majesty. In the “ Ionian ^.ntiquitie?,” a minute detail of the arcbichec- 
ture of the Temple of Minerva has been publi^»ed ; and in Chandler^ 
“ Inscriptions,’’ a faithful copy from the inscribed marbles that lie among 
the ruins. From tl*e summit of the Acropolis of Priene I saw to the south 
the vast accretion of land, marshy, and muddy, occasioned by the Mean¬ 
der. Priene, once on the coast, was, in the time of Strabo, five miles 
frpm the «ea. I crossed thq river, winding through tamarisks, in a trian¬ 
gular boat: its breadth here was about thirty yards; at a later season of 
the year I passed it again, higher up, in Caria, over a wooden bridge, sixty 
paces long. From the summit of the Theatre of Miletus, facing the, 
north-west, is a good view of the mazes of the river. The distance of 
the sea from the theatre I conjecture to he seven miles. The high moun¬ 
tains which are to be passed in going from Miletus, and the site of the 
Temple of Apollo, near the promontory posidium, towards Jassus, arc 
abo covered with arbutas, the dwarf oak, and the pine ; those mountains 
are the haunts of numerous beasts, particularly of the jackal [called by the 
Turks, chic ah'] which disturbed us in the night by its cries. The road is 
often cut through masses of slate ; sometimes it is paved; by the side of 
it are small huts, of wood, covered with boughs, for the purpose of selling 
eoffee to travellers, chiefly in summer-time; they are generally by llic 
side of a running stream. The soil was loose, and easily yielded to the 
plough. The quantity of ground, which might be brought into cultivation 
for corn, or pasture for eatlle, is very great; bwt it is neglected, from 
want of persons to till it. The rain had now increased the torrents de¬ 
scending from the mountains so much, tfmt it was quite dangerous to pass 
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them, The south-vest brought with it rain? the north-east, a sharp cold 
air; these two winds are called by the Turks, Lodos , and Voreas / names 
borrowed from the Greek. 

“ The road leads on to Casikli for tliree hours, by the sea ; you then 
turn to the east, for the same time; and reach Assum (Jassus,) the si¬ 
tuation of which, in the recess of a bay, looking oyer olive-grounds to the 
sea, and thence to the high mountains near Halicarnassus, is beautiful. 
To this last place, now called Bodrun , the road led me through groves 
of myrtle and ilex, by the sea-shore, lor two hours and a half, I shall 
here subjoin the distance of some of the places on the coast. 


Homs. 

From Priene to the Meander * - - - - 3 

To Acqui - -- -- -- -. ---1 

To Ura (Temple of Apollo) ----- 2 1-2 

T6 Casikli.5 1-2 

To Assum. ---6 


The direct route from this last place to Halicarnassus I cannot give as I 
wish ; as we lost our way, going for three quarters of an hour, through 
a bay of the sea, up to the horses’ girts; and riding all the day in rain, 
until half past nine, when the barking of dog3 guided us to a Turkish 
hut, where 1 slept: the next morning at eight, 1 set out again, passing 
some fluted columns; and in a valley, some betf-hives, made of earthen¬ 
ware, cylindVical, about two feet and a half in height: riding among 
mountains, I reached a coffee-hut, at Guverchin, by thfe shore, ,in a bay, 
i-unning east and west; and in four hours and a half arrived at Halicarnas* 
•us. Walpole's MS. Journal. 

(202) Egmont and Heyman’s Travels, &c. vol. i. p. 263. 

(203) Their dimensipns are generally the same. This of Cos we 
measured. 

Feet Inchei 
Height - - - 3 fl 
Diameter --2.8 

(204) The word yfoofyco-Cw, although frequently tranlated friendship , 
properly signifies what in Latin is called comitas ■> Vid. Not. Vulesiim Eu - 
seb. lib. vii. c. 22. 

(205) The word corresponding to in Latin Inscriptions, is 

OreXj as well as Collegium. Vid. Rcinesii Inscript, p. '1153. 

(206) It is a curious fact, and perhaps a proof of the great antiquity 

of the angular Alphabet of the Greeks, that two or three of it9 charge- / 
tert, in different positions, afford the whole. Indeed, as such a form of 
writing must consist wholly of the same straight line, under different cir¬ 
cumstances of combination spid position, every letter may be derived 
from the sides of a square. The cryptography of the Moderns express¬ 
ed by the four extended sides of a square, and with, or without points, 
was in use among the Greeks, as mav be proved by a document in one of 
the Manuscripts brought home by the Author, *^iow in the Bodleian Li¬ 
brary, at Oxford , 

(207} The late Professor Porson used to cite this fragment, as proof 
•f the antiquity of the semicircular Sigma. Vid. rtetzes fn Coramen- 
tario MS. in Hemiogonem, quoted by Kuhukeu in his Notes on Longi¬ 
nus, Sect. 3. p. 135. 
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vrippa J* \uft j5 ecvoviact wcrirep iron! XttpiXsz 

xesAwv rovi MQov$ yv t <, ocrtoa. rows irorttpovsy y£$ (pyefias' 

<o$ t'jjv 2e?iV*»?v ovpayoo vrdxtv A ir%piav <riyptcc, 

• uTitf y«p ^e^strtv «ur#?$ uuraf A i<r%pt*v teytiy 
MHNH TO KAAON OTPANOT NEON EITMA. 

Oa which Ruhnken remarks : “ Pro v. 3. et 5. scribendum nyput. 

Sic enim iEschrion novam hmam vocabat a figura Sigmatis Grjeci C. 
Ex quo loco refellitur, quod Is. Yossius et Ez. Spanhemius statuebant, 
■banc sigmatis figuram serius iu Graecorum consuetudinem vetiisse. Nam 
iEsclirion, sive Sainius sit, sive Mitylenscus, ccrte vetastus scriptor est. ,> 
Vide Jonsium de Script. Hist. Phil. ii. 2. p 124. 

(208) Recueil cPAntiquites , tom. ii. p. 219. Par. 1756. 

(209) ' Professor Pallas, writing from the Crimea, when we were about 
to sail from Constantinople for the Grecian Isles, gave us this caution: 

Have a care of the three Poisons eggs, butter, and mills /” —1 was af¬ 
terwards witness to the loss of a British officer, among many other exam¬ 
ples of a similar nature, who, after persisting in the use of eggs for his 
breakfast, was seized with a fever off the coast of Egypt, became deliri¬ 
ous, and, during the night, leaped from his cabin into the sea, and was 
jli’Owned. Calptain Russel of the Ceres, lamented by all who knew him, 
al9o fell a^victim to the inattention paid, in this respect, to his diet 
* (210) “If any doubt should exist whether Budrun were the ancient 
Halicarnassus, or not, it might be removed at once by this circumstance: 
Strabo points out the situation of the island Arcoonesus; and the small isl¬ 
and opposite the fort of Budrun is now tailed Areonneso. The genera} 
appearance of the place, moreover, agrees with the detailed description 
Vitruvius has given us of the situation of Halicarnassus, in his second 
book. The entrance to the port of Budrun is from the south-west: on 
the right and left as you enter, sand has accumulated, and the free pas¬ 
sage is not more than sixty yards wide : on the north-west side many Greeks 
and Turks were at work, employed in building a line r of-baftle ship: 
this I went to see. The Turk v ho conducted me over the vessel had 
been in Egypt at the time when our navy was there, and mentioned the 
napies of some of the officers: The palace of Halil-bey, the Governor 
stands by the seaside, on the north of the port; and directly opposite 
stands the Castle of Budrun ; and round the harbour the town extends, in 
a circular sweep, for nearly half a mile. 

“Budrun is a corruption, through Petrumi, as the Turks write it, 
from Pietro. The Fort of San Pietro, Castellum Sancti Petri t [sec the 
Geography of Niger, 441,] was taken by Philibert de Nailar, Grand- 
^Master of Rhodes, and followed the fortunes of this island. It continued 
in possession of the Knights, until, as the Turkish annals inform us, it was 
surrendered to t/he, Ottomans, with Cos and Rhodes, in the 929lh year 
of Hegira, and. 1522 A. C.* * Cum Rkodo Tarci arcem Stancoinet Bed- 
rum aliam arcem in Anatolia sitam in potest atem redegere* Leuaclavi- 
us, p. 342. 

“ Few travelers, i believe, have been able to examine the inside of the 
Castle of Budrun. I bad entered, and advanced some way, when l was 
obliged to return, by order of a Turk, who made his appearance; but 
not before I had taken the following notes. 

4t In the first court, coming from the town, I saw some marble bas-re- 
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liirfo, fadeucd m the wall, in its construction: their manner amT style 
were very good \ but one in particular struck me. It represents, on tlie 
right hand,* man on horseback, with a cloak round hia neck, like that 
on the figure on the lamp engraven by Beger, in his Letter to Spanheim : 
he is throwing a javelin against another, who is at the head of the horse 
with a shield : on the left of the stone is the foot of a man upon the body 
of another, who is supporting himself on his left knee. In the wall by 
the sea, washing the sides of the castle, is an imperfect Inscription, relat¬ 
ing to Antonius Pius: 

r.A LAl^AAPTANl2lANmNETNm2EBA2TmKAI0EOT22EBA2TOI2 
* 4 Not far from this, is the headless statue of a Roman Emperor or war¬ 
rior. Over a gate in the castle I copied the following lines, in capital 
letters, with a stop after each word. The two first lines are taken from 
the anthem after the JVunc Dimitth , in Complin , or the Night Prayer* 
of the Roman Church. The two last are taken from the 127th Psalm. 
I. H S. 

Salva nos, Domine, vigilantes, 

Custodi nos dormientes: 

Nisi Dominus custodierit civitatem, 

, Prustra vigilat qui custodit earn. 

“ Coats of arms, of different knights of the order of St. John, maybe 
seen sculptured in parts of the fortress. Coronelli says, that over a gate 
was written Propter Jidem Catholicam tenemus is turn locum.; and, in 
another place, the word Sareuboure , with the date 1130 5 this points to 
an sera prior to that of the Knights of Jerusalem, who did not possess it 
tilt the fourteenth century Whence the bas reliefs in the castle came; 
to what building they belonged; whether to the Palace of Mausolus, 
built on this spot according to the description of Vitruvius, and beautified 
with marble, [proconnesio mar more,'] or to some building of the time of 
Antoninus, to whom the Inscription was raised, cannot be determined. 
1 was copying another Inscription, beginning 0ENA0NEPX0MEN02, of 
a very late date, when I was obliged to quit the castle. 

u The situation of the famous Mausoleum in Halicarnassus is pointed 
out by Vitruvius It seems to have been standing in the time of Puusa- 
nias, lib. viii. The words of Constantine Porphyrogenetes, de Them c. 
14. do not directly inform us whether it was extant when he wrote. Per¬ 
haps the Saracen Mavias, who succeeded Othman, and who, as the same 
Constantine informs us, laid waste Halicarnassus, Admin. Imp.] may 
have hastened the destruction of this building. We find Lorenzo Anania, 
in his Cosmography, Veuet 1576, writing of it in these terms ; * Appare 
ancora qitalche ruina con non poca maravigliu dei risguw'danti ;* but 
it does not appear upon what authority this is 6 tated. Without of¬ 
fering any con jecture, I shall describe what remains of antiquity I ob¬ 
served here. Those who wish to see the form of the ancient Mausoleum, 
may consult the twunty-sixth volume of the Acad, des Inscription *, 
where Caylus has attempted a delineation of it, from Pliny 

“ About four hundred yards from the castle, to the east, are six Doric 
columns, fluted, supporting au architrave ; the ground seems to have 
been raised round about them, as they are little more man seven feet in 
height. In the yard of a Turk’s house, olose by, are some fragments of 
pillars, fluted; and, what is very lingular, in the fluted parts lire largu 
Greek letters, beautifully cut. 
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<f I copied oh one, the words Xap^/uou, A Qnvefupw y and ^parrcy, part, 
probably, of the name Deraaratus ; who were, doubtless, persons com¬ 
memorated in this manner. In this instance, the pillar, bearing the 
names, is circular ; but the Athenians were accustomed to inscribe square 
pillars to the memory of wise and virtuous men, in large letters. Hence 
a man of probity among them was termed rtrpxyam <Lvfy. 

<e I traced the ancient walls of the city of Halicarnassus for some dis*. 
lance, beginning with what might have been an acropolis; for the city 
had more than one acropolis; as we learn from Strabo, and Diodorus, 
[Lib. xvii. AKpmote'ri x*x*<?.] This wall I followed in a western direc- 
tion, between a small and a large mound, for about a hundred and thirty 
feet j it then turned in a north-east direction, and afterwards north. 
One of the ruined square towers, built of stone, without cement on the 
outside, and filled within with earth, is thir ty feet high. I saw four 
more, communicating with each other by an interval of wall. These are 
what Diodorus, writing of Halicarnassus, calls Trupyct, and {xto-aTrufyiQL Near 
the ruined square tower, I saw some of the vaults of the old city, and 
copied some Inscriptions relating to them. In the town are to be seen 
altars of marble, with the usual ornament of the festoon with rams’ heads. 

“ The fast of the Ramadan was not quite over when I was at Budrcn. 
The opulent Turks were sitting in the day time, counting their beads, 
and the hours, anxiously until sunset. The caravanserai I lived in was 
occupied partly hjr Jews ; it was not to be compared in size with other 
buildings of-the hind which I had seen in Asia. In some of these, the 
pillars supporting the galleries are columns of ancient edifices j as, for in¬ 
stance, at Melaso, the ancient Mylasa. 

“ I went over to Cos from Halicarnassus, the twenty-eighth of Novem¬ 
ber, in a Turkish passage-bo&t, which sails every day, if the weather is 
fine. In the bottom of the boat sat some Turkish women, of whose bo¬ 
dies nothing was to be seen, but the extremities of their fingers, dyed 
red. The east side of the Island of Cos is mountainous: close to the 
town are orange and lemon plantations : from these the fruit i» exported 
in abundance to all parts of the Archipelago. The island has suffered 
occasionally from earthquakes ; particularly from one at the end of the fif¬ 
teenth century, as Bosio informs us; and one in the time of Antoninus, 
entirely destroyed the town, as we learn from Pausanias, [lib. viii.] 
which however was restored, at great expense, by the Emperor, who 
sent a colony there. Tlfis circumstance of the destruction of the town 
may lead us to suspect the antiquity of the monuments of art now to be 
seen there ; and, indeed, many of the inscriptions are of a late age ; they 
are all in Doric; this was the dialect of Cos and Halicarnassus; but al¬ 
though it was the native language of Herodotus and Hippocrates, they 
preferred the open vowels of Ionia. In an lncription near the castle and 
a mosque, I observed T02©E021EBA5T02; this form may be also 
seen in the monuments, in Doric, published by Gruter, [505.] and Chif- 
hull. The use of the O for the Or, lasted in the other dialects of 
Greece from the time of Cadmus to the Macedonian sera. (~Taylor ad 
•friar. San.J Thtjye are many bas reliefs to he seen in the streets and 
in the houses of the town. Porcachi, in his Description of the Archipe¬ 
lago, says of Cos, 4 Ha molti nobili edifizi ck marmo anti chi s y but of 
these no vestige is extant. Votive-offerings in honour of iEscuIapius, 
whose temple. Recording to Strabo, stood m the suburb, may be obsery^ 
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N'ott’ a mosque i» a cylindrical piece of marble, -with four sculptured 
figures, dancing, winged, and holding a wreath of flowers. A plane- 
tree, twenty-seven feet in circumference, whose branches are supported 
by seven columns, stands near the walls of the castle. Hassclquist, the 
naturalist, says, * I imagine, in seeing it, to have beheld the largest, 
oldest, and most remarkable inhabitant of the vegetable kingdom ; it has 
forty-seven branches, each a fathom thick 9 

“ 1 rode to a village two hours and a half distant from the town, call¬ 
ed A fiend ion, perhaps the Standio of Poreacchi; on the road I copied 
many Greek Inscriptions. In returning to the town by a different di¬ 
rection, we came to a source of cold mineral water at half an hour’s 
distance from this, above in the rock, is a source of hot water, where 
there are remains of basins, wherein those who used the water were ac¬ 
customed to bathe. In half an hour more, we came to the place called 
the Fountain of Hippocrates: a light was procured, and we walked into 
a passage fifty yards in length, six feet high, and four wide ; at the bot¬ 
tom ran a stream of w ater, in a channel five inches broad ; we reached at 
last a circular chamber, ten feet in diameter; this is built quite near the 
source. The water running from beneath the circular chamber, through 
the channel, is conveyed, as soon as it reaches the open air, by another 
channel, covered with tile and stone, over a space of ground equal to four 
miles, and supplies th« town of Cos. 

“ The road from Affendihu to the town is very striking. The feTi- 
tillity of the island is celebrated now in the Levant, as in the days of 
Strabo, who calls it lixat/msj: and the language of Thevet would have ap¬ 
peared perfectly corr»«»t, if I W) been there at a different ueaana »f the 
.year; ‘ Et pense que aoubz le del n y y a lieuplaisant que celuy la, veu 
lea beaux jardina si odoriferana , que voita diriez que e'est un Paradis 
terreatre, et la ou lea oiseaux de touted aortes recreeut de leur ramage? 
See his Cosmography, 229. 

“ Whilst I was at Cos, I took a boat, and went te see what I suppose 
to be the Ruin3 of Myndui ; where, ameng other interesting remains, fs 
* long jettee of stones, parallel to each other, and principally of thirteen 
feet in length, connecting an island to the main land. I went also to the 
Ruins of Cnidus, at Cap Cvio. It was the first of December, and we 
had hardly time to enter one of the small harbours of Cnidus, when a 
g:de from the south-west, the wind usually at this time of the year, be¬ 
gan to blow. 4 The Libs, or South-West,' says Theophrastus, (de Ven- 
413,) * is veiy violently felt at Cnidus and Rhodes / and one of 
the harbours of Cnidus is open to this quarter There is no village or 
appearance of habitation now at Cnidus. I lay in the open boat all night, 
and the Turkish sailors in a eave on shore. The following are the remains 
of antiquity I observed there. 

“ On the left-hand side of the harbour, ns you enter from Cos, upon 
a platform, are the lower parts of the shafts of eleven fluted columns, 
standing, and of very small dimensions : around the platform is a ruin¬ 
ed wall: a sort of quay was formed round this port, as may be inferred 
from the stone-work. Beyond the fluted columns are vaults of very mo¬ 
dern work, and vestiges of buildings; these may be ascribed lo the time 
when the Knights of St. John were at Rhodes, and had stations on the 
coastof Asia, in this part. Passing on eastward, you coinc to the Thea¬ 
tre, facing the south-west, v.ith thirty-six rows of seats of. marble ; part 
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Of the proscenium ; two vaults, opposite each other; and ifi the area of 
the theatre the mutilated statue of a woman, in drapery : the head of 
this, as one of the Turkish boatmen informed me, had been taken to a 
neighbouring village, to be hollowed for a mortar. On the level summit 
of the hill over the theatre, and commanding a view of the sea, are 
very large remains a temple : the side of the hill is faced with stone : 
the ground is covered with fragments of white marble columns, with Ionic 
capitals. I measured one of the columns; this was in diameter three 
feet and a half. The Cnidians had, according to Pausanias, many tem¬ 
ples of Venus ; and we may conjecture this to have been the site of one. 
Below the hill is a large area ; and under it, a larger stiH. An isthmus 
separates the small port, wherein I anchored, from a larger harbour. 
Following tliis neck of land in a westerly direction, you reach the other 
part of the town, opposite to that where the theatre and public buildings 
were situated. A bridge, says Pausanias, once formed the communica¬ 
tion from one side to the other. There are extensive foundations lying 
to the east of tlie theatre and temple ; but I was not able to find any in- 
acription or money Of the ancient city The earthenware of Cnidus is 
praised by Athenseus (lib. i.) ; and the calami or reeds, which grew here, 
were the best, says Pliny, after those of Egypt. The use of reedi for 
writing prevails now, as formerly, all over the East; and they are pre¬ 
pared as in ancient times. * With a knife,' says Salmaaius, * the reed 
was sJit into two points; hence in an epigram, we find, Spruet 

&xyKwn-oi xtpaurrt, calami in duor apices scissil Ad SolinumV 

. Walpole's MS- Journal. 

(2tl) The interesting intelligence, thus oomaannlcated, was the 
cause of my subsequent visit to that island, and of the valuable acquish 
tions I there made. 

(212) The removal of this precious relique, to any of the Museum 
of Europe, must be a desirable object with every civilized nation. It if 
an honour reserved for some more favoured adventurers. The only power 
we possessed of adding to the stock of our national literary treasures* 
was due to our industry alone. The aid our national situation with re¬ 
gard to Turkey, might then have afforded, was studiously withheld. An 
absolute prohibition was enforced, respecting the removal of any of the 
Antiquities of the country, excepting by the agents of our own Ambassa¬ 
dor at the Porte. Mr. Gell, author of ** The Topography of Troy, n &o. 
was actually interdicted making drawings within the Acropolis of Athena 
While I must lament the miserable policy of such a measure, and a loss 
affecting the public, rather than ourselves as individuals, I can only add, 
that every exertion is now making towards rescuing from destruction, not 
only the valuable monument here alluded to, but also many other im¬ 
portant objects of acquisition lying scattered over the desolated territories 
of the Turkish empire. To a British Minister at the Porte, their re¬ 
moval and safe conveyance to England would be the work merely of a 
wish expressed upon the subject to the Capudan Pacha ; and for tb« 
measures necessary in removing them from their present place, no inju¬ 
ry would be sustained by the Fine Arts, in the dilapidation of any Gre¬ 
cian building. —English travellers, distinguished by their talents, illustri¬ 
ous by their rank, and fortunate in their wealth, are now traversing those 
regions, to whom every instruction has been given that may facilitate and 
expedite their researches; it« hoped success will attend their promised 
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endeavours to enrich tlicir nation by the possession of such valuable 
documents. 

(213) We also saw here the remains of a sculptured marble Frieze, 
exhibiting festoons supported by ancient masks. The principal part of it 
is in the land side of the castle, over the entrance, where may also be ob¬ 
served part of a Corinthian cornice of the finest wot^roanship. 

(214) Called Sporades , from the irregularity wherein they are here 
scattered. Some of them are not laid down in any chart; although l be¬ 
lieve the observations of Captain Castle, the master of our vessel, made 
upon a map of Arfowsmith’s, have been since transmitted to England, 
and published 

(215) Strab. Geogr. lib. x, p. 714. Ed Oxon. 

(216) We are indebted for the information which I shall here sub¬ 
join, concerning Halicarnassus and Cnidus, together with the Plan which 
accompanies it, to the observations of VIr. Worrit; celebrated for his 
controversy with Mr. Bryant, on the subject of Homer’s Poems and the 
Existence of Troy. It is the more valuable, because I believe few mo¬ 
dern travellers have visited these Ruins; and certainly no one of them 
better qualified for the undertaking. 

“ 14tl» June, 1795.—We set out in a boat from Cos, and in a few 
hours reached Boudroun, the ancient Halicarnassus, a distance of eighteen 
computed Turkish miles. This small town stands on a shallow hay, at 
the eastern extremity of the large and deep port of the ancient city. Off 
this bay lies the island mentioned in Strabo by the name of Arconnesos, 
‘ApKow<rot, [lib. xiv. p, 656.] The houses are irregularly scattered on 
the shore, and interspersed with gardens, burying-grounds, and cultivated 
fields. We lodged at a large khan near the bazar, which is marked in the 
delineation given in Choiaeul’s Voyage Pittoresgue , [PI. 96. p. 152.] Seve¬ 
ral Turkish vessels were at anchor in the port; and the disorderly con¬ 
duct of the crews at night made the houses of the Greeks uncomfortable, 
and indeed unsafe places of residence. Pistol-balls were at night so often 
fired at their windows, that they were obliged to barricade those of their 
sleeping rooms ; and the outward windows of the khan had been carefully 
walled, up, for the same reason. We, soon after our arrival, crossed 
some gardens behind the town, to view the remains of an ancient edifice 
which is on the north-east side of it. We found six columns of the fluted 
Doric, supporting their architrave, mutilated frieze and cornice The 
marble of which they are made is of a dark grey colour, with a few 
white veins ; nor is the masonry of the same workmanship with the re¬ 
mains we had elsewhere found of the finer ages of Greece, The forms 
of the stones and junctures of the building are more slovenly and inaccu¬ 
rate, and the architecture is not of the same elegant proportions with'the 
earlier Doric buildings at Athens, and in Magna Graecia. The intercolum* 
niations are much greater, and the entablature heavier, and with les» 
relief and projection. The lower parts of the columns are buried in 
earth; and near them are two or three plain sarcophagi, of ordinary 
work, and without inscriptions. Broken stumps of columns, in a line with 
those which arc standing, and many ruined fragments of marble, are scat¬ 
tered over the field. From the length of the colonnade, and the disap¬ 
pearance of all the corresponding columns of the peristyle, if this be sup¬ 
posed to have been a temple, I should hesitate to adopt the conjecture. 
Jt appeared to me the regains of a stoa, or portico, and probably ranged 
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along one side of the ancient Agora of the town. It agrees in many res. 
fleets with the situation assigned to the Agora by Vitruvius; as it would 
he on the right of a person looking from the modern fortress, where 
stood the ancient castle ami palace of Mausolus, at the eastern horn of 
the greater port; while the smaller port formed by the island of Arconne- 
sus would be on the left, in which order Vitruyius seems to place them. A 
quantity of marble is (lugup near these ruins, the remains of other magnifi¬ 
cent buildings The walls are visible from lienee through a great part of 
their extent, which appears to have been about six English miles from 
the western horn of the port, along high grounds to a considerable emi¬ 
nence north-west of this ruin, and thence to the eastern promontory on 
which the modem castle is built. On the eminence, which I notiotd^iire 
traces of ancient walls, indicating the situation of the fortress called the 
Arx Media by Vitruvius* wherein stood the Temple of JUan / but of 
that, or indeed of the fortress itself, there are but indistinct remains, so 
that we could not ascertain the position of the temple. At the foot of 
this hill remains the ancient theatre, fronting the south : if is scooped in 
the hill, and many rows of marble seats are left in their places The ar¬ 
cades of communication, and the proscenium, are in ruj.ns Many large 
caverns are cut in the hill behind the theatre, probably places of sepul¬ 
ture, from their appearance ; but tlieir contents have been long ago car¬ 
ried away. The modern castle stands on a tongue of land at the eastern 
extremity of the port ? which it commanded ; and from the ancient ma¬ 
terials used in its construction, appears to have been formerly a fortress 
commanding the port; and here, as I suppose, was one of the Citadels 
mentioned by Strabo, who says expressly, that when Alexander took the 
town, there were two, wv exaw, lib. xly. p. 65/ ] At the western 

extremity of the bay, the situation of the Aga’s house and harem pre¬ 
vented our researches. Here was the fountaiu Salmacis, the temples of 
Venus and Mercury, and the akdx kx^ov/uIvh Xsth/xxxig mentioned by Arri¬ 
an, [lib. i. p 25. de Exped, Alexand.] the second Acropolis of Strabo* ia 
which the Persians took refuge, as well as in that on the island, when the 
town had been carried by the attack of Alexander on the land side. Ar¬ 
rian also notices the third Acropolis, the Arx Media of Vitruvius, on the 
eminence behind the theatre, xafutv *r»v Trpo? MuKxT/ntv juxhtarx 
the fortress that looked towards Mylassa, near the wall where the Ma¬ 
cedonians made one of their assaults upon the city. Diodorus Siculufl 
mentions this fortress as thy ct^TrohK, Acropolis, [lib. xvii. p. 178. voL II. 
Wesseling.] From his writings, or at least from the same source, Arri¬ 
an seems to have collected most of the details of Alexander’s famous 
siege. The citadel and fountain of Salmacis on the western horn, and 
that on the island of Areonnesus, continued to resist the Macedonians af¬ 
ter the Arx Media and the city were destroyed. They probably there¬ 
fore were the double Acropolip mentioned by Strabo; but the third is 
certainly mentioned both by Diodorus, Arrian, and Vitruvius; and as 
certainly its remains are seen behind the theatre, though Choiseul consi¬ 
ders the Acropolis here as only meaning an elevated part of the city , a 
mode of expression not at all usual to Greek writers. 

“15th June.-—We tried to procure permission from the Disdar, the 
Turkish Governor of the Ca&tle, to see the interior of that fortress; but 
after a long negociation, we were at last only permitted to walk with 4 
Janissary roand the outward ramparts, his jealousy not permiting the iut 
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ncr gates to be opened into the court. The castle is a work of modern 
date, but built, in a great degree, of ancient materials, confusedly put to¬ 
gether in the walla. . There is a plate which gives a correct notion of its 
general appearance, in the Voyage Pittoresque. We found over the 
door au ill-carved lion, and a mutilated bust of ancient work. Old coaU- 
of-arm«, the remains probably of the Crusaders, and the Knights of St. 
John of Rhodes, arc mixed in the walls with many precious fragments of 
the finest periods of < Grecian art There are several pieces of an an¬ 
cient frieze, representing the Camhats of Theseus and the Amazons, of 
which the design and execution are equal to those which Lord Elgin 
brought over from the Parthenon. These' are stuck in the wall, some of 
them reversed, some edgewise, and some which have probably been better 
preserved by having the curved side toward the wall, and inserted in it. 
No entreaties nor bribes could procure these at the time we were abroad-; 
but now if they could be procured, they would form, I think, a most va¬ 
luable supplement to monuments already brought hither from Athens. 
From my recollection of them, I should say they were of a higher finish, 
rather better preserved, and the design of a date somewhat subsequent to 
those of Phidias, the proportions less massive, and the forms of a softer, 
more flowing, and less severe character It is probable that these beau¬ 
tiful marbles were taken from the celebrated Mausoleum : of this, how¬ 
ever, no other remains are discoverable in those parts of the town we 
were permitted to examine. I found an Inscription this day near a foun¬ 
tain in the town, containing hexameter and pentameter lines, on the con¬ 
secration, or dedication, of some person to Apollo. 

u 16th June.—We examined the general situation of the town ; this 
is already described, and we searched in vain for traces of the Mausole¬ 
um. The view of Cos and the gulph are beautiful; and there is a pic¬ 
turesque little port behind the Castle, to the east, shut in by the rock of 
the Arconncsus. This was the little port seen from the palace of the 
Carian Kings, which stood in the old Acropolis, where the Castle now 
is, although Arrian places this Acropolis *ny v»W] on the island itself^ 
“ 25th June.—We again set oft' early, and doubling the western point 
of our little harbour as the day broke, we saw, in another small creek, 
a few remains of ruined walls, the vestiges of the ancient Bargasa, enu¬ 
merated by Strabo after Keramos, in his description of the gulph. With 
some trouble, after standing northward for some hours, we doubled Cape 
Crio, under a very heavy swell, and soon ran before the wind into the 
southern harbour Of Cnidus: at the mouth of this we moored, under a 
rocky shore, near the eastern extremity of the city walls. Some large 
stones, which have served for the foundations of a tower, are still seen oa 
the edge of the sea. Mounting the rock, extending along the shore, 
we came in view of the broken cliffs of the Acropolis, and its ruined 
walls. The foundation and lower courses of the city walls are also visi¬ 
ble : these extend from those of the Ac ropolis to the sea, and have been 
strengthened by towers, now also in ruins. Above us, we found a 
building, whose use I am unable to explain. It was a plain wall 
of brown stone, with a semi-circle in the centre, and a terrace in front, 
supported by a breast-work of masonry, facing the sea. The wall 
was about ten or twelve feet in height, solidly built of hewn stone, 
but without ornament. We now turned westward, along the shore* 
TJhc hill ou our right was a steep slope, covered with old foundations and 

D 
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traces of buildings : behind these rose the rocky points and higher emi 
nences, where the Acropolis is situated. We soon came to the Theatre, 
whereof the marble seats remain ; although mixed with bushes, and over, 
turned. The arches and walls of the proscenium are now a heap ot ru¬ 
ins on the ground. A large torso of a female figure with drapery, of 
white marble, lies in the orchestra. It appeared of good work original¬ 
ly, but is so mutilated and corroded by the air as to be of little or no con¬ 
sequence. Near this are the foundations and ruins of a magnificent Co¬ 
rinthian temple, also of white marble ; and several beautiful fragments of 
the frieze, cornice, and capitals lie scattered about the few bases of the 
peristyle, remaining in their original situation. It is so ruined, that it 
would be, I believe, impossible to ascertain the original form and propor¬ 
tions of the building. We left the isthmus that devides the two harbours 
on our lefts and on the'eastern shore of the north harbour came to a 
still larger Corinthian temple, also in ruins, and still more overgrown 
with bushes The frieze and cornice of this temple, which lie amongst 
thte ruins, are of the highest and most beautiful workmanship. A little 
to the north of this stood a smaller temple, of grey veined marble, 
whereof almost every vestige is obliterated. We now turned again east¬ 
ward towards the Acropolis. Several arches of rough masonry, and a 
breast-work, support a large square area, probably the ancient Agora, in 
which are the remains of a long colonnade, of white marble, and of the 
Doric order, the ruins of an ancient Stoa. Here also is the foundation 
of another small temple. On the north of this area a hroad street ran 
from the port towards the Acropolis, terminating near the port in an 
arched gateway of plain and solid masonry Above, this are tlie founds- 
tions of houses, on platforms rising towards the outward walls; traces of 
a cross street near the Theatre ; and the Acropolis, of which nothing is 
left but a few ruined walls of strong brown stone, the same used for the 
substructions of the platforms into which the hill is cut. A few marbles, 
grooved to convey water from the hill of the Acropolis, are scattered on 
part of this ground ; and we could trace the covered conduits of marble 
wherein it had been conveyed. We now descended again to the isthmus 
that separates the two harbours. In Strabo’s time it was an artificial mole, 
over a narrow channel of the sea; and the western part of the town stood 
cn an island united by this isthmus to the continent. An arch still re¬ 
mains in the side of it, probably a part of this mole ; but the ruins which 
have fallen, with the sand that has accumulated on each ride of it,- have 
formed a neck of land here, about sixty or seventy yards across. r l he 
port on the north, as Strabo tells us, was shut by flood-gates; and two 
towers are still to be traced, at the entrance to which the gates were fix* 
ed. It contained, he says, twenty triremes. The southern port is much 
larger, and protected from the open sea by a mole of large rough-hewn 
stones, which still remains. Beyond the ports, to the west, the town 
rose on a hill; the form of this Strabo compares to that of a theatre, 
bounded from the mole on the south by steep precipices of rock, and ou 
the north by walls descending from the ridge to the gates of the northern 
Tarbour, in a semi-circular sweep. On this side of the town we found 
the old foundations of the houses, but no temples nor traces ofornamen- 
tal buildings, and no marble. The circuit of the walls is perhaps three 
Kules, includujg the two ports within them. A reference to the annex* 
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ed Plan will give a clearer view of the situation than I am able to afford 
by description only.” Morritfs MS Journal. 

(217) Upon the coast, or in the port of Cnidus, was decided the 
memorable naval combat, considered by Polybius as marking the asra 
when the Spartans lost the command of the sea, obtained by their vic¬ 
tory over the Athenians in the Hellespont Although above two thou¬ 
sand vears have passed, since the squadrons of Persia, from all the ports 
bf Asia crowded the Dorian shores, the modern traveller may recognize, 
in the vessels of the country, the simple mode of construction, and the 
style of navigation, displayed by the armament of Conon, and the gal¬ 
leys of Pisander. Placed within the theatre of the city, surrounded by 
so many objects calculated to awaken the memory of past events, he 
might Imagine himself carried hack to the age in which they were ac¬ 
complished ; neither would he find in any part of the country a scene 
where the memorials of Ancient Greece have been less altered. Yet 
the place is now scarcely known. 

(218) The Journals of Mr. Morritt, and of Mr. Walpole, contain 
much valuable information concerning the interior of Asia Minor, of 
which I have not availed myself; both as they relate to objects too far 
from the route here described, and because these Gentlemen, much bet¬ 
ter qualified to do justice to their own valuable observations, will, it is 
hoped, present them to the pnblic. 

(219) It' is somewhat remarkable, that this circumstance, neither 
mentioned by Strabo nor by Pliny, botli of whom described theatatue, 
continues erroneously propagated. 

' (220) Opbiusa, from the number of Its serpents ; Stadia, or De¬ 
sert ; Telc/unis, Corymbia, Trinacria, JEthrxa, from its cloudless sky ; 
Mteria, because, at a distance, the island appears as a star ; Paetsa, 
oitabyria, Oloetsa, Macaria, and Pelagia. “ Some are of opinion that 
Rhodes was first peopled by the descendants of Dodanim, the fourth 
son of Javan. Both the Septuagint and Samaritan translation of the 
Pcotateuch, [Egmont and Heyman, vol l.p. 269.] instead of Dtnlanim, 
always use Rodonim and by this appellation the Greeks always named 
the Rhodians.” 

(221) The ancient history of Rhodes, collected by Savary from dif¬ 
ferent authors, and contained in the Twelfth Letter of his Travels in 
Greece, may be considered the most favourable specimen of that author’s 
talents, and perhaps the best account extant of the island. It is better 
to refer the reader to such a source, than to repeat what has been al¬ 
ready so ably detailed. 

(222) “ In the year 1308, the Emperor Emanuel, upon the expul¬ 
sion of the Knights from St.' John d’Aeri, made them a grant of this 
island, which they continued to possess until the year 1522, when, after 
a glorious resistance, the Grand-master, Villiers, was compelled to sur¬ 
render It to Solyman II. The Knights then retired, first to Candia, and 
afterwards to Sicily, where they continued till the year 1530, when 
Charles V. gave them the island of Malta.” Egmont and Heyman , voL 
I. p. 170 . 

(223) It was founded hy Egyptians, under Danaus, fourteen hundred 
years before the Christian sera. It is one of the three cities alluded to 
hy Homer, [II. B. 66S. Sec also Strabo, lib. air ] Notice of it also 
ocours in the Parian Chronicle. 
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(224) It gavebirth to Cleobulus, one of the Seven Sages; and (q 
C hares and Laches, the artists who designed and completed the Colos¬ 
sus. A mistake, highly characteristic of French authors, was commit¬ 
ted by Voltaire, respecting this famous statue : it is noticed by Mentelle, 
in a note to the article Line os. Encyclopedic Jtfethadique, Voltaire 
having read Indian for Lindian , relates that the Colossus was cast by an 
Indian. 

(225) ■'Iw St feriv ’aQhvSc? AtvSiatf etu'roQi vrHpavtv, t«v Aa.vn.iS crv USpu/uet- 
M There,” ('at Lindus,J " is a conspicuous temple of the Lindian Mi¬ 
nerva, the work of the Danaidas.” Strabon. Geogr. lib. xiv./>. 93 7. Ed. 
Oxon. Savary says the ruins of this edifice are still visible, on an emi¬ 
nence. near the sea: Letters on Greece , p. 96. The inhabitants here 
consecrated the 7th Ode of Pindar’s Olympics, by inscribing it in letters 
of gold : Ibid . Demetrius Trictlnius. Lindus was the port resorted to 
by the fleets of Egypt and of Tyre before the building of Rhodes. Ibid. 

(226) See Reciteil d'Antiq • tom. ii. p. 223; and also Cars ini Dm, 
Quatuor , Agon. p. 20. 

(227) In an Inscription found at Sparta, and cited by Caylus, we 

read, Ext vfepkt »vSpag 7r*kuv. 

(228) After my return to England, I was gratified by finding that 
Egmont and Heymau, half a century before, had also noticed this In¬ 
scription, [See Vol. I. p. 268.] because their copy confirmed my own, 
as to the words AAArOT and ilONTQPEflS ; while, in other respects, it 
is so imperfect, as to be unintelligible without the assistance of the more 
Correct reading here offered. The classical reader will be interested in 
remarking, that Aristophanes, in the Nffooi* uses the expression of the 
Rhodian Poet; 

Err’Sf* NEIAOT ITPOxOAlS vf&re*. 

(229) Even in the town of Cambridge, and centre of our University, 
such curious remains of ancient customs may be noticed, in different sea* 
sons of the year, which-pass without observation. The custom of blow¬ 
ing horns upon the first of May, [Old Style,] is derived from a festival in 
honour flo Diana. At the Uawkie, as it is called, or Harvest-Home 9 1 
have seen a clown dresBed in woman’s clothes, having his face painted, 
his head decorated with ears of corn, and bearing about him other sym¬ 
bols of Ceres, carried in a waggon, with great pomp and loud shout9, 
through the streets, the horses being covered with white sheets; and 
when 1 inquired the meaning of the ceremony, was answered by the peo¬ 
ple, that " they -were drawing the Harvest Queen.’’ These ancient 
customs of the country did not escape the notice of Erasmus, wh^n he 
was in England. He had observed them, both at Cambridge and in Lon¬ 
don ; and particularly mentions the bloiving of horns , and the ceremony 
of depositing a deer’s head upon the altar of St. Paul’s Church, which 
•was built upon the site of a temple of Diana, by Ethelbert King of Kent, 
in the time ofMetitus, first Bishop o£ London, as appears from a manu¬ 
script in the Cottonian Collection. ” Apud Anglos , w says Erasmus, 
u mos est Londini, ut certo die populus in summum templum Paulo 
s&crum inducat longo hostili impositum caput ferae, cum inamceno sonitu 
cornuum ve^atoiuorum. Haejpompa proceditur ad sumroum altare, 
dtcas orones afflatos furore DeliaErasmi Ecclesiasta, lib. i. op. tm* 
Y- p. 701. See also Knight'8 Life of Erasmus , Camb, 1726,-p. 297. 
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(230) Syme retains its ancient appellation ; derived from Syme, a 
daughter of Jalysua, according to Stephanus Byzantinua. 

(231) Egmont and Heyman, vol. i. p- 26&. When the antiquities 
obtained by our English Ambassador in Athens were sunk, by the loss 
of a vessel in the Bay of Cerigo, together with the valuable Journals of 
his secretary, Mr. Hamilton, relating to his travels in Greece and Egypt, 
that gentleman, with great presence of mind, sent for some of these di¬ 
vers ; who actually succeeded in penetrating to'the ship’s hold, and in 
driving large iron bolts into the cases containing Marbles, at tbe bottom, 
of the sea, in ten fathoms depth : to these they afterwards applied cords, 
and thus succeeded in raising part of the ship’s cargo. 

(2.12) Cicero, [Jib. i Dc bivinatione ,] places the city of Telmessus 
in Caria. It seems rather to have belonged to Lycia. The mountains 
to the north and west of it formed the boundary between the two pro¬ 
vinces. 

, (233) The name generally given, in tbe Mediterranean, to those 
mephitic exhalations prevalent during the summer months, where the 
land has not been properly drained. The mouths of all rivers are thus 
infested; also, all cotton and rice grounds; places called Lagunes* 
where salt is made j all the plains of Thessaly and Macedonia, parti¬ 
cularly those of Zeitun, the ancient Lamia, and Thessalonica * r the great 
Marsh of Rmotia ; all the northern and western coasts of the Morea ; 
and the whole coast of Romelia, opposite Corcyra, now Corfu. 

(235) “ Letters on Greece,” lib. ii. p. 48 Lond. 1788. 

(236) In all descriptions of this kind, the pencil of the artist is so 
much superior to the pen of the writer, that it i3 doubtful, whether after 
every endeavour to give an idea of this appearance, the Account will b*’ 
intelligible. 

(237) Telmessus was so renowned for the art of divination,, that 

Croesus, king of Lydia, sent to consult its soothsayers on an occasion men* 
tinned by Herodotus. The famous Haraspex of Alexander the Great waa 
Aristnndcr of Telmessus. Arrian [Epod. lib. ii cd. Gronov.]-says of the 
people, 'fclwu yjf t owe T ikfMr<Tt±s <ro<pws t *6ua k* o-qietv two ymvo 

dWWfeu au/'Tou HaJyuvtu%i km 7nu?‘ my ^atvTa'atv. It may be observed here* 
that the name of the city, in the text of Arrian, and in Gronovlhs’a com¬ 
mentary, is written Telmissm. Our Inscriptions copied there prove thft 
word to be as written in the following passage of Cicero; “ Telmeaausii} 
Caria eat; qua in urbe excellit haruspicum discipline^' Cicero dc Li* 
vinatiune, lib. i. 

(238) The remains of Genoese and of Venetian Bhildings cover all the 
coast near the town. We found here, in full bloom, that exceedingly 
rare plant the Avistolochia Maurontm. It is badly represented in Tourne- 
fort’s Travels, tom, ii. p. 79. The singular colour of the flower, and also 
its brown loaves, made me at first doubt whether it were an animal or a 
plant. It grows also near the ruins of the Theatre. 

(239) Voyage Pittovesque de la Grece. This has been stated for the 
purpose of contradicting a Note published in the Englith edition of Savory't 
Letters on Greece, p. 49- Lend. 1788, where it is said, that “ these ancient 
monuments are delineated with great minuteness and accuracy in the 
Voyage Pittoreeque If the Reader attempt to form his judgment of tli$ 
Ruins of Telmessus from that work, he will not obtain any notion Adequate 
«o their grandeur, or even to the truth of their appearunce. Neither la 
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the author of this work able to supply, by drawings, wl.at is wanted for 
better information. 

(240) u Journey along the frontier of Circassia.’* See part I. chap. 
X VII. p. 399- of the second edition. 

(241) A similar style of workmanship may he observed in the stupen-' 
dous Indian temples, as they are beautifully delineated by Mr. Daniel. 

(242) Such a mode of interment is still exhibited in all our English 
cemeteries. It is a practice we derived from the Romans ; and the form 
of their Sarcophagus may yet be noticed in almost every church-yard of 
our Island. 

(243) The late professor Porson, to w hom the Author showed the in¬ 
scription he discovered upon this Soros, maintained that it was evidently 
older than the hundredth Olympiad. Reckoning, therefore, to the time 
in which it was found, the antiquity of this monument amounted to two 
thousand eng hundred and seventy one years ; for the hundredth Olympiad 
terminated with the year >77 R. C- Professor Porson himself afforded 
the translation of this inscription, as it will be found here given ,* the Au¬ 
thor having carefully inserted it, literally and verbally, from the copy left 
with him by his lamented friend. 

(244) See particularly' the Inscription copied at Erkessykeiqj, in the 
Plain of Troy, as found on a Soros brought from Alexandria TroaB, of 
which a translation is given in the Sixth Chapter of this volume. 

(245) Nine shillings and eight-pence farthing. ' 

(246) Travels in Asia Minor, p. 36. See also a Plate in the Ionian 
Antiquities. 

(247) The classical taste of Poussin did not suffer this model to es. 
cape his notice, when he painted the celebrated picture of The flight into 
Egypt. The Holy Family are there delineated by the side of an ancient 
tomb, consisting of the Soros, with its simple covering, destitute of any 
ornament whatsoever. In that picture, all is repose, grandeur, and sub¬ 
limity, in the highest degree 

(248) The account given by Diodorus of the Sepulchre of Osyman- 
dyas, [Diod.Sic. lib. i. p 57. ed. Wes3el. Jhnst. 1746.] affording one of the 
oldest Inscriptions of this nature, proves how fully the Ancients relied 
upon the perpetuity of their memory by the greatness of their sepulchres. 
BAEIAE! EBA2IAEI2NOETMANAY AZEIM1EIAET I2EIAENAI 
EOTAETAI nHAlKOSEIMIKAI nOTKElMAlNlKATHTITONE 
MHNEPmN. <f I am Osymandyas, King of Kings! If any one 
would know “ how great I am, aDd -where I lie , let him surpass any of 
my works.’* 

(249) Strabon. Geog lib. xiv. p. 038. Ed. Oxon. 

(250) This name occurs in an Inscription published by Maffei: Epitt. 
18. Gall. Antiq . See Also Oderici Inscript, p 368 

(251) “And laid him in a sepulchre which was hewn out of a rock, 
and rolled a stone unto the door of the sepulchre,” Jlfark nr. 46. 

(252) The arrow-headed character may be a numeral. See the first 
Inscription in Maffei Museum Veronense 

(253) The last word in this Inscription, 'rpcyoviuv, may be translated 
monumentum avitum / x/wey being understood. Vid. Jtfflffei Muecwn 
feronense , 59. 

(254) See page 119, 
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(256) There it something of this nature in Gray’s translation of 
The Descent tf Odin," from the Norse tongue. 

.Facing to the Northern clime. 

Thrice he traced the Runic rhyme ; 

Thrice pronounc’d, in accents dread. 

The thrilling Terse that wakes the dead; 

Till, from out the hollow ground, 

Slowly breath’d a sullen sound: 

“ What call unknown, what charms presume, 

*' To break the quiet of the tomb >” 

(857) Its length, within, was five feet ten inches ; and its breadth, 

five feet two inches. 

(258) I. A non-deecript shrubby species of Daphne, with slender fle-uose 
Shilling shoots, and pointed leaves, about two-thirds of an inch long, of 
a lanceolate form upon the lower part of the branches, but gradually 
becoming more oval as they ascend ; the rays of the umbel nearly of the 
same length with the involucre ; the divisions of the calyx very short, 
rounded, and entire; the petals toothed, nearly wedge-shaped. We 
have named it Euphorbia muckonata. Euphorbia fruticosa, 
glabra ; foliis mato-lunceolatis mucronatis integerrimis ; foliolis in- 
votucri ovalibus : invobice/li obovatis, integerrimis petaUs dentatis 
capsulis ver rutosis glabris. 

II. A small non-descript species of Trigonetta, with prostrate pubescent 
stems, from three to five inches long; the largest leaflets measuring 
only a quarter of an inch. The pods very narrow, hanging down, 
with the points again turned upwards, like a bunch of fish-hooks. We 
have named it Trigonklla hamigeha Trigonella leguminibus 
pedicellatis, Unearibus, hamatir, decUnatis, pubescentibus, peduvculo 
fructifero inermi folio longiore foliolis cuneata-obovatis, dentatis, 
sericeo-pubescentibus. 

III. A non-descript species of Galium, in habit resembling the Jiparine, 
or Common Cleavers, and the stems and leaves in the same manner 
rough, with hooked prickles; but differing in having fewer leaves to¬ 
gether, and their points more elongated, and in the fruit being quite 
concealed in its long hooked bristles. We have called it Galium 
trachycabfum. This species is very nearly allied to the Galium 
aparinoides of Forskahl Galium foliis senis septenisve angusto-lan- 
ceolatis longe mucronatis, carinis marginibusque aculeatis ; fructu 
densissime hispido. 

IV. A non-descript dwarft annual species of Bromus, about a foot in 
height, with the heads of flowers nearly of an oval form, very close, 
and shining, their length from one to two inches. We have called it 
Bromus nit i dus. Bromus annuus, humilis; panicnla ovata 
coarctata ; spiculis brevissime pedunculatis, erectis, glabris, nitidis, 
subnovemjloris ,• jioribus diandris, aristis rectis glumis paulo-longio- 
ribus, scabris / foliispiloso-hirsutis 

V. A non descript species of dlopecurus, about the height of the Bro¬ 
mus nitidus, the heads of flowers nearly oblong, and placed very little 
above their inflated sheath, the end of which generally rises above 
them ; the awns more than double the length of the glumes. The 

species ought t« be plated near the Jihpecurut avgustifeliw of Dr, 
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Sibthorpe. We have called it Ai.opecurus folio sus. Jkhpccu - 
rua spica ovato-ohlmgaglumis acutis arista dimidio-brevionbus, ba¬ 
sin versus hirsutis , dorso-asperis : vaginis inflates longis ; foliis strv- 
atis margine asperis. 

VI. A non-descript species of Onosma , with short crooked woody stems, 
lanceolate, and blunt bristly leaves, from about half an inch to 'an 
inch in length, the bunches of flowers short* nodding, generally sim¬ 
ple ; the corolla about a third part longer than the calyx, and the, 
stigma two cleft. We have named it Bristly Onosma. Onosma se. 
tigers Onosma caule fruticente , pumilo tortuoso ; ramis brevi- 
bus kispidis * foliis Ipnceolatis, papillosis > setts pungentibus asperis ; 
racemis brevibus g calycibus dense setosis ; corolla elongata subcylin • 
drica ; antheris excertis. 

VII. A non descript species of Trifolium , about nine or ten inches long, 
the stem a little hairy upwards, with few branches, or quite simple, 
the leaflets inversely heart shaped and toothed ; the flowers purple in 
short close heads, persisting, and becoming rigid ; the. standard very 
large, rounded about, but narrowing, downwards. The species ought 
to be arranged near the well-known Trifolium spadiceum of Linnaeus, 
and the Trifolium speciosum of Professor Willdenow. We have call¬ 
ed it Tkifolium cilzatvm. Trifolium annvum , spicis subova- 
tis hemisphcBrisve pauciforis, corolla cariosa majuscule petalis den- 
ticulatis f calycis dentibus subulatis , ciUatis, iiuequalibus $ foliolis 
obcordafis denticulatU ; atipuUs dliatea majusculis. 

* * * * 

Upon the Isle of Abercrombie, in the mouth of the Gulph, we disco¬ 
vered, among other very rare Plants, the four following entirely new 

species, hitherto undescribed by any author. 

I. A tall non-descript species of Scrophularia, with the leaves: repeated¬ 
ly cut and jagged into narrow sharp segments; the pinnicle of flowers 
from one to two feet or more in length, With bracts, the lowermost 
of which are pinnatified, and the uppermost ends nearly linear at the 
subdivisions : and the flowers about as large as in Scrophulana canina. 
We have called it ScrophularU Sieaifolia. Scrophularia 
glabra , foliis tripimuitifidis laciniis angustis acutis g panicula termi- 
nali lojigissimo. 

n. A non descript species of Laserpitium . the lower leaves of which are 
from eight inches to a foot or more in length, and from two to three 
inches across where they are broadest, having nearly the general out* 
line of an ostrich feather, except in being less flattened, and more at¬ 
tenuated upwards; their segments repeatedly subdivided, till they be¬ 
come as fine as threads ; the leaves on the stem have the same octline, 
but their segments are more distant from each other. The stems are 
smooth; and vary,in the specimens we saw, from a foot to more than 
two feel in height. The umbels have from eight to twelve rays, and 
measure from two to four inches over; their ptartial umbels are biuidl, 
and crowded with flowers; t^ie petals yellow. We have called thij 
very beautiful plant L^ssrpitipm a ns. lutserpitiuin foUis 

decomposites circumscripiione ohlorgo-iphirntfoirtnibus, laciniis sub- 
*&etuce*8 mucroaatia glabris; peti+Us glabvia sttiatis g iiyvolucvi fa 
Gium elongates apice tenvissimis s umbcllis hemisphsesicis. 
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III. A non-deacript species of Verbascum , from five to six feet high, 
the stem erect, shrubby, and a little cottony, as well as the leaves, 
which arc from an inch and a half to two inchc'icr more in length ; 
the lowermost attenuated downwards into long footstalks, the upper¬ 
most sessile. The bunches of flowers on the smaller plants eight to 
ten inches long, nearly simple, on large plants eighteen inches or more 
in length, very much branched, and tw iggy ; the flowers yellow, about 
an inch in diameter ; the filaments wooty towards the base, and one of 
them always shorter tlran the rest. \Ve have named this species 
Verb ascum strictum. Verbascum caule fruticoso evecto,foIiis hir 
ferioribut spatulato-ovatis petiolatis, superioribus ovato-lanceolatis 
obsoletissime dentatis in tcgei ■ riimsve sessiUbu^; omnibus pi Us stellutis 
eanescentibus, muticis ; racemo elongato ; pedictllis calyce longiori - 
bus divaricatis. 

TV. A non-descript shrubby species of Hypericum , with upright stems, 
from one to two feet high ; the largest leaves little more than an 
inch in length; the flowers of a golden yellow, small, with petals 
double the length of the calyx. We have called it Hypericum 
virgatum. Hypericum fruticosum jloribus trigynis, calycibus ob- 
tusiB, glanduloso ciliatis ; racemis caulibua gracilibus quintuple bre - 
vioribus , terminalibus: foliis internodus, longioribus erectopaiuli#, 
punctatis, nudis, subtus glaucis; inferioribus epatulato-oblongis t 
superioribus Hnearibus margine revolutis 

(259) Between the village of Utko, and a place called the Caravan* 
terai, I saw the shore entirely covered with human sculls and bonea. 
Dogs were raking the sands for haman flesh and carrion Nelson’s Island 
became a complete charnel-house, where our sailors raised mounds of 
sand over the heaps of dead cast up after the action of the Nile. 

(260) Ten thousand Turks were drowned at once in the Bay of 
Aboukir; being driven into the sea by Buonaparte, after the slaughter 
Of four thousand of their countrymen in the field of battle. See the 
Plate, representing this dreadful massacre, in Denon's “ Voyage 
d'JEgyptePI. 89- and also a narrative of the fact, p. 25f. 

(261) Part of the L’Orient, with one of her cables, was raised by the 
crew of the Ceres, Captain Russel, in weighing anchor. 

(262) In the exlraordinary changes to which this part of Egypt has 

been liable, the very limited observations of the Author do not authorize 
even Rn attempt to reconcile the existing appearance of the country with 
the descriptions of ancient geographers. Strabo, [lib. xvii. p. 1135. ed. 
Oxond] journeying by land from the Canopian Gate of Alexandria to¬ 
wards the east, arrives, after the distance of one hundred and twenty 
stadia [fifteen miles,] at the city of Canopus. This seems to coincide 
with the position of Aboukir. But as to the present lake, the result of 
an'inundation during the year 1784, whether it cover the original course 
of the by means whereof, as distinct from the Alexandrian Canal, 

the annual voyage took place from Canopus to Alexandria; or occupy 
territory formerly inundated, in a similar manner, by the sea i or whe¬ 
ther the site of Aboukir may be not rather that ef Taposiris than of Ca¬ 
nopus, according to Forster’s conjecture, in his Notes upon Granger, 
supported by the testimonies of Niebuhr; may remain for future deter¬ 
mination. 

(263) John Spenser Smith, Esq. his Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary 
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and Minister Plenipotentiary, previous to the arrival of the Earl o^Elgin, 
at the Ottoman forte. 

(.264) According to Sir R. Wilson’s narrative, this happened on the 
twenty-third. The Author gives his information as he received it.from 
the captains of the fleet, and from the log-books of their ships. 

(265) It is known to every officer who attended this Expedition, that 
the army might have been landed any where to the eastward, near Ro¬ 
setta, without the loss of a single man. Whenever it is asked. Why was 
Sot this the case ? there is but one mode of reply ; namely, that suggest¬ 
ed by another interrogation; Why were we as ignorant of the country 
whereof we came to take possession* as of the interior of Africa ? 

(266) The sailors upon this occasion compared the thick shower of 
shot falling about them, to a violent storm of hail the fleet had experienc¬ 
ed in the Bay of Marmorice, when the hail-stones were said to have been 
as large as musket-balls- “ On the eighth of February,’* says Sir R. Wil¬ 
son, [Hist, of the Exp. p. 5.] “ commenced the most violent thunder 
and hail storm ever remembered, and which continued two days and 
nights intermittingly. The hail , or rather the ice stones, were at big as 
large walnuts 

(267) Sir. R. Wilson relates, that the 23d and 40th rpti first up the 
hill, and, charging with the bayonet the two battallions which crowned 
it, carried the two Nole hills in the rear, and took three pieces of cannon. 
41 The 42d,” says he, “ had landed, and formed us on a parade Hist, 
df Exped. p. 14. Where “ almost preternatural energy” was every 
■where displayed, it is of little moment to ascertain the most impetuous. 
Sir Robert had every opportunity of ascertaining the truth ; but a dif¬ 
ference in hi3 statement would not justify the Author in altering notes 
made from testimony upon the spot, in order to copy the narrative even 
of a more accurate writer. Having afterwards an occasion to examine 
the place of landing, the Author visited the hill here alluded to; and 
was at a loss to conceive, how troops could charge rapidly with fixed 
bayonets against a heavy fire, where, unimpeded by any other difficulty 
than the sinking of his feet in the loose sand, he found it almost imprac¬ 
ticable to ascend. The fact, however, only proves what ardent valour 
may accomplish ; for that this was really done, it would be absurd to 
doubt. 

(268) The words were given to me by some French officers~ r pre- 
sent upon that occasion. 

(269) The literal translation of culbuter , the word used by Menou 
in the orders given for that attack; as found in the pocket of General 
Roise, whose head was taken off by a cannon-ball. See the original, in 
Sir Robert Wilson’s Hist, of the Expedition. 

(270) The 58th is said to have been also in a similar situation. Wih 
son 9 a Hist, of the Exped. p. 32. 

(271) “ The French on the right, during the want of ammunition 
among the British, having also exhausted their’s, pelted stones from the 
ditch at the 28th ; who returned these unusual, yet not altogether harm¬ 
less, instruments of violence, as a serjeunt of the 28th was killed by one 
breaking through his forehead ” Hist, of the Exped. p. 34. 

(272) Sir Sidney has since placed this sabre upon the monument of 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie. 
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(273) The Trench army upon this occasion consisted, according to 
their own statement, of nine thousand seven hundred men, including fif¬ 
teen hundren cavalry, with forty-six pieces of cannon. The British foroe, 
reduced by their losses in the actions of the eighth and thirteenth, &c. 
did not yield an effective strength of ten thousand men, including three 
hundred cavalry. As the battle was fought by the right of the English 
army only, half that number resisted the concentrated attack of all the 
French force. See Hint, of the E.vped p. 43. 

(274) One of the privates, who received a wound from a scorpion, 
lost the upper joint of his fore-finger, before it could be healed. 

(275) See a former note in this Chapter. 

(276) This is a part of the desert described by Savary. Letters on 
Egypt vpl. l.p. 47. etl. 2. Land. 1787. 

(277) Pa. cxxxiii. 3. 

(278) Hos.vi.4. 

(279) Micah v 7. 

' (280) Ifos. xiv. 5. 

(281) An explanation of the phenomenon, called Mirage by the 
French, was published at Cairo, in the “ Decade Egyptienne," vol. I. 
p. 39. by Monge It is too long for insertion here ; but the Author thus 
previously describes the illusion. 

“ Le soir et le matin, I’aspect du terrain est tel qu’il doit etre ; et entre 
vous et les derniers villages qui s’offrent a votre vue, vous n'appercevez 
que la terre , mais des que la surface du sol est suffisammeul echaufiee par 
la presenoe du soleil, et jusqu’a ce que, vers le soir, elle commence a se 
refbodrir, le terrain ne parait plus avoir la meme extension, et il parait 
termine a une lieu environ par une inondation generate. Les villages qui 
sont places au dels de cetle distance paraissent comme des iles situees au 
milieu q’un grand Lac, et ilont on scrait separe par une etenduc d’eau 
plus ou moins considerable. Sous chacun des villages on voit son image 
renverse, telle qu’dn la verrait effectivemeut s’il y avait en avant une 
surface d’eau refiechissante.” 

To this Monge adds, that the large masses only are distinctly reflected ; 
but when the mirage is very perfeot, the most minute detail, whether of 
trees or buildings, may be plainly perceived, trembling, as when the invert¬ 
ed images of objects appear in water, the surface whereof is agitated by 
wind. 

(282) Sir Sidney Smith, afterwards viewing this prospect from our ter¬ 
race, said, “ We have often abused Savary for his extravagance and am¬ 
plification ; bat the view here may at least reconcile us to his account of 
Rosetta ” 

(283) Even the Rosetta branch of the Nile is at such a considerable 
distance to the east of Aboukir Bay, which waa the real scene of action, 
that to call it the Action of the Nile is not less absurd than to name the 
Battle of Trafalgar the Action of Tangiers. 

(284) Musa Sapientum. 

(285) Dated “ Rosette, le 2 Fnietidor, Jin. 7.’’ 

(286) The following is the bulletin of the event; remarkable for the 
ignorance betrayed by the French Savant employed by Menou in trans¬ 
lating the Greek inscription upon the stone. By this also it appears, that 
pn officer of the name of Jiouchard made the discovery. 

“ Parijii les travaux de fortifications qnc le Citoyen D’hautpoul, chef de 
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bataillon du genie, a fait faire a i'aneien Fort tin Basehjd, noinme aujourdl 
liui Fort Julien, situe sur la rive gauche du Nil, a trois mille toises du 
Boghaz de la tranche de Rosette, il a ete trouve, dans des fouilles, une 
pierre d’un tres beau granit noir, d’un grain tres fin, tres dure au marteau. 
Les dimensions scat de 3S pouces de liauteur, de 28 pouces de largeur, et 
de 9 a 10 pouces d’epaisseur. Une seule face bien polie offre trois in- 
scriptions distinctes et separees en trois bandes paralleles. La premiere et 
superieure est ecrite en caracteres hiereglyphiques .• on y trouve quatorze 
lignes de caraeteres, mais dont uue partie est perdue par une cassure de 
la pierre La seconde et intermediate est en caraeteres que Pon aroit 
etre Syriaque : on y compte trente deux lignes. La troisieme et la 
dprniere est ecrite en Grec; on y compte cinquante quatre lignes de ca- 
racteres tres fins, tres bian sculptes, et qui comme ceux des deux autres. 
inscriptions superieures, sont tres bien conserves. 

“ Le General Menou a fait faire traduire en partie l’inscription Greque. 
File porte en substance que Ptolemy Philopater Jit rouvrir torn let can- 
aux de VEgypte, et que ce prince employa a ces immenses travqux tin 
nombre-trVs considerable d’ouvriers, des sommes immenses et huit anneet 
de. son regne. Cette pierre offre un grand interet pour 1’etude des ca. 
racteres hicroglyphiques; pent etre merae en donnera-t-elle enfin la clef. 

“La Citoyen Bouchard, offieier du corps de genie, qui sous les or- 
dres du Citoyen D’hautppul, cotidvisoit let travaux du Fort du Raschid, 
a bien vouiu se charger de faire transporter eette pierre au Kaire, Elie 
est maintenant a Bouiag ” Courier de VEgypte, JVo. 37. p. 3. du 
Xaire, de l’ Imprimerie Nationule. 

(287 }if There are other reasons for believing it the sign of an epochs, 
or date ; and among these may be particularly stated the manuer of its 
Occasional introduction in the apices of Egyptian obelisks, beginning 
their inscriptions according to the style of the translated legend upon the 
Boselta Stone. With such evidence, we have, perhaps, something be* 
yond mere conjecture for its illustration. We there find the promulga- 
tion and commemoration of a degree, inscribed in hieroglyphic charac- 
ler», openfng with a date: “ On the Ktk day of the month Xandicus, and 
the 18 th of the Egyptian -Mecheir ’’ There seems to be as little reason 
for doubting that the characters upon Egyptian obelisks were used to re¬ 
gister transactions, according to annals preserved by the priests of the 
country, as that the Pillar of Forres in Scotland, similarly inscribed, ami 
other mpre ancient Gaelic monuments, were erected to record public 
events. Yet the learned Kircher, upon the authority of Plutarch, ex¬ 
plains this symbol in a more abstract manner; and to his illustration, the • 
natural history of the insect offers very remarkable support. He consi¬ 
ders it as a type of the Jhiima Jifundi, or Giver of Eight. Inasmuch 
as every sign used in the writings of the priests had a mystical as well as 
a literal signification, this may be true concerning its sacred and original 
import. The figure of Aries, used to denote the month of March, bad 
also, among the Ancients, its mythological signification. The image of 
the scarabxus was worn as an amulet both by Egyptians and by Greeks; 
and so was the head of the Ram, “ Searabsci figura cil’culo insignita... - 
nihil aliud indicat, quam Solem supra-mundanum.” Kircher. (Edip. 
tom. iii- p. 320. Rom. t654. “Anirua Mundi, sive Spiritus Universi, ex 
BearabEO constat.” Ibid, p, 147. 

(288) Tliis curious remnant of an an&ent superstition is also not 
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without it* illustration in Kircher '■ “ Jccedit quod idem Scarabtevs mg- 
nificatione ad mores translata idem, teste Haro, lib i. cap. 10. quod pa- 
trem et matculam virtutem notet.” (Edip- JEgypt. tom. iii. cap; 4. p. 179. 
The subject admit* of further illustration, by reference to Plutarch- Ac¬ 
cording to him, soldiers wore the image of the beetle upon their signets ; 
and this perhaps may account not only for the number of them found, 
but also for the coarseness of the workmanship. “ Of a like nature,’’ 
says he, “ is the beetle, which we see engraven upon the signets of the 
soldiers; for there are no females of this species, but all males, who pro¬ 
pagate -their kind by casting their seed into those pound balls of dung, 
which they form on purpose ; providing thereby, not only a proper nidus 
for the reception of their young, but nourish men! likeq^se for them as 
soon at they are born-’’ Plutarch, de Iside et Osir. cap. 10 

(290) The salt lakes in the neighbourhood of Salines contribute much 
to the insalubrity of the bay, and of the surrounding territory. For an 
account of them, see Drummond's Travels, p. 141. Travellers should be 
particularly cautioned to avoid all places where salt is made in the Le¬ 
vant ; these are generally called Lagunes. 

(291) “ Some authors,’’ says the Abbe Mariti, vol. i. p. 6. “tell us 
that the air of this island is bad and unhealthful. This prejudice pre¬ 
vents many strangers from remaining in it long enough to make the expe¬ 
riment themselves. But people who have lived here a year, have been 
convinced of the wholesomenes9 of the air of this island, and of the error 
of the Ancient writers.’' With similar effrontery Tournefort maintained, 
“ Quoiqii'en aient di. IPs Amiens, la Mer Mir si a rien de noir.” 

(292) About twenty-one pints. The value of the piastre varies con¬ 
tinually. It was worth about twenty-pence when we were in Turkey. 

(393) De La Roque was in Cyprus in May, 1688. At that time, a 
relation of his, Monsr. Feau, the French Consul at Larneca, shewed to 
him sundry antiquities recently discovered in sepulchres near the town. 
He particularly mentions, lachrymatories and lamps. Vog. de SgTie etdii 
Mont. Liban, par De La Jioque, tom. i. p. 2 . Par. 1782. ’ 

(294) “ The Latin Diana (~ Voesius de Jdolat. lib. U. c. 25.) is the con¬ 
tract of Diva Jana, or Dta Jana.” See also the erudite dissertation 
of Gaie ( Court of the Gentiles, p. 119. Oxen. 1669.) “ They styled 
the moon Urania, Juno, Jana, Diana, Venus, Sic. ; and as the Sun 
Was called Jupiter, from ri’ ja Kemp, and Janus froln the same n'i *o 
also the Moon was called fit st Jana, and thence Juno, from n' jah, the 
proper name of God.” So Vossius de Jdolat. lib ii. c. 26. “Juno is re¬ 
ferred to the Moon, and comes from TV jah, the proper name of God, 
as Jacchus from TV ja Clots. Amongst the ancient Romans, Jana and 
Juno were the same.” 

(295) According to the learned Gale, our word Easter, considered 
of Buch doubtful etymology, is derived from the Saxon Goddess JEstar, 
or Astarte, to whom they sacrificed in the month of April. See Gale's 
Court of the Gentiles, b. ii. c. 2. 

(296) “ Greek Marbles,” p. 74. 

(297) CUJUS NUMEN UNICUM, MULT I FORM I SPECIE, RITU 
VARIO, NOMINE MULTIJBCO, TOTHS VENERATOR OBBISj 

(288) vid. Kircher. (Edip. .Egypt, tom. iii. pp. 98, 184, 221, 323. 
504. Bom. 1654, 

a 



so notes 

(299) " Per Leoncm, Momphta , humid* naturse prases.” Kirch, 
2)e Diis Averrmicis. Synt. IT. 

(300) See the engravings in Kircher. CEdip. JEgypt. tern. Hi. p. 502. 
Also torn. ii. pars 2. p. 259. 

(301) “ Pingitur leonino yultil, quod Sole in Leonem ingrediente in- 
orementa Nilotica seu inundationes coutingant.” Kircher , CEdip. JEgypt. 
tom. iii p. 323. 

(302) A beautiful colossal statue of this description is now in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum. It was among the antiquities surrendered by the French* 
at the capitulation of Alexandria. 

<(303) Flut, de Isid. et Osir. Kirch. Obel. Sallust Syntag. 4. cap. 4. 

(304) Also as Z-wnfl,*accOrding to Plutarch (De Is. et Osir. c. 43.), 

Isis bears the same description with regard to her double sex. <c They 
call the ' JUbon,” says he, “ ^Mother of the World, and think it has a 
double sex , Afo K*i rfo l&Jjun tqv K o<rm acthova-i, k%i <pv?l? %sv 

•pcrmSif^u'.' otarou. 

(305) See the Author’s “ Greek Marbles,’’ p. 10. No. XII. 

(306) It is now in the Author’s possession. 

(307) Exod, fcxviii 9, 10, It. 

(308) Hist. Nat. lib. xxSiii. c. 1. 

. (309) See a former note in this Chapter, for the history of the an¬ 
al ent superstition concerning the Scurabosus. 

(3101 Justin, lib. xii. 

(311) Ibid, lib.'xv. c. 4* 

(312) This celebrated cameo has been long known to all .travellers who 
have visited Greece It belonged to a peasant, who esteemed it beyond 
all price, from its imaginary virtue in healing diseases, Many persons 
in vain endeavoured to purchase it The Earl of Elgin, ambassador: at the 
Porte, at last found the means of inducing its owner to part with it. 

(313) The famous Mosaic picture of the Vase and Pigeons, found in 
the Villa of Mecsenas, and latelyjn the Capitol at Home, exhibits a sub- 
ect frequently introduced upon the ancient gems of Italy. 

(314) The writing both of the commentary and o*f the text, in that 
Manuscript, was deemed, by the learned Professor, as ancient as that of 
Plato from the same place, now with the copy of Gregory in the Bodle¬ 
ian Library. 

(315) It is impossible to give an idea of the difficulty thus surmounted, 
without exhibiting the Manuscript itself. Above two thirds of eveiy 
letter in the beginning of the Note bad been cut off; these the Professor 
restored, from their reliques, and from the context; and the abbreviated 
atyle of the whole is such as would baffle all but Porsonian acumen, 

(316) ixehos aptTTog cvyypa&;*v yeveptivos, ra ptfv 

SilfiaS'i) Kcti xottu ouk typctQt y, t; iravv ohiyet* att ie , 

xoitvorofteh< ixeiparo, xai r t xat tov I?r/yoJ?V*$j lx 

inti to Tv* rtjs axpl(Zetccv ixsS'etKWTo' Hr, Ana* ett 

ixxoxitravpot Zexoticfv avct7peQx<rxi xporsti xsethtt 
(XTOKevravpa ftfopta xoptidv yj twist’ rrs etxevof ravTt/s atm 
ypatpov ‘AQqyiicri yeyovt xpo$ avrii ixtiv^v ar.ptj&tl tr,t rtaipuii' 
to yap ap^erto ray o XuAXds d 'Tuptatv* a-Tparr,yos ytra rat 

rn6ha>f its 'IraAta v ixerruAeV sItcc xtfi Muhft-P Kara* 
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iirtf tii obx.ctS'oi Txtrx xoct *riv ypxpit xto Acrtoi JfcsytTar 
pcoXif v 't yoxipovo-i HJx,\\i(A.%x D ^ text HxA,%i?ns (sX ; tortasse 
K%\*ki j{) ritiUo tarns (#kci<Jit tortasse vox up%*t*f) ehcotof 

COTUf. *E JI7 tZSXAOUf JJ K tVTXVpof X’UTV TgTo tljTXI 6X7}t 

fA.lt TKI ITTOU Xil/A,tVt) K K%; %7£9TtTX*TXl- Bff TOVTITC* Of 

{Ti^C 10 b'e ywxixefot o<rov xoriif npipex hreyvyepToct xxi It 
aytoutef irriv oi £t Toi'tf at tfXTpotrbti o'jxtn xxi xura 
ootq 7x^tjt Aof tTr 'tirXtvpov KttfA> : vnV xw’ okXx^ovti to ikb 

XX axOAO f uX£TTX\;A.i<nl Tt/i 0 7T\~r 0 TX\lt tTXVlTTXTXl KUf 

Tov}x0ovf bu r ihxiA.fi xnrxt^ oloi tint ol ittoI treipstfittps 
xvXTvd'x'fv' T#if ttoytolt to fA.it *X el uyxxXxt^ Kept 

rp*0et x\6oajTt*Si t trtxis<rxT6vyvyxfKfto»fA*<r6bt m ra tie srepot 
It T *5 IITTOV 6ij\%£ci Ilf TOt TeOAlXOt rpiTot &VC* ft Tt)f fi*av#*> 
$iov if xt b rtto; <rtiTj\9 'iTTOKttrxvpofy xvtjp txeitr.f aifhx^i 
' tZi rx fipe fn i i0vrovfA.r,)ji fTiKuTiet ytXur obx <pr.tto/%sto c, 
*\x’ elf (AttcroVi Xtovrof rx.uf4.tov e%vt U rni h%tai if itfityatT* 
tcc fipttyn. Ta '$* OxvfjLXtrrot tou Zeu^ti'of- ort to toix hot rtjf 
7$X^<t IV fUcil UTO0£trel tTt$ti%XTO: ITTOV vofixpov, xyploti 
KOJLiib'i) Xu O ’10 v Ti)t £C*iT»J< ^rfy»af_Tf xx\ i/XOViy op.pt* 

Kxt dypior Tn t ft iWav^ oixt rut Qerrxhat uvtwtfixrp t y 

Tlf triy KocQoupfhv tjptf to f*ot yvtxixoV ora ft jxt.tedTut fja>i 

k+Tvp<v$'t)‘ Kxt /xifrif Tlf xxt uppeoyb rbbi Tcoxotrect. • 

• '• ' AntiqwMimo in Commcntario Gregor. Nazianzen. Cod. MS. 

(3*7) The merit of this translation is entirely due to the Rev. Charles 
James Bloomfield, M. A. of Trinity College; the learned Editor of the 
Prometheus of JEschylus, printed at the University Press in 1810 ; whose 
illustrious acquirements peculiarly qualify him to supply a version suited 
to the style of interpretation adopted by Professor Porsoa u 

(318) See Foooke’s Travels, vol. II. p. 213. 

(319) It is a curious circumstance, that Leonljart Rauwolf, in his It*- 
nary into the Haste rtf Countries, (as published by Ray in 1693. Part % 
ch. 13.) calls the Druses of Mount Libanus by the name of Truscx. 
Tiris neopie now u$e the Arabic language ; but very mistaken notions 
prevail concerning their origin. 

(320) A fter enumerating fifteen cities belonging to Cyprus, Pliny adds, 
u fuereet ibi Cinyria , MaUitm t Idtdiwn .** ("Plin. lib. v. c. 31. L. Bat . 
1635.) Jdalium signifies, literally, ihe “ p'ace bf the goddess ; whence 
Idalia Venus. In Hebrew it was called Idala , and under this appella¬ 
tion it is mentioned in the Scriptures, (Jos. xix* 15.) ad the name of m 

- town belonging to die tribe of Zabulon. See Gale’s “ Court of the Gen- 
»tiles,” also Bochart Can. tib. i. cap. 3. 

* (321) Strabon. Geog. lib. xiv. p. 970. ed. Oxon. .* 

(322) Travels, Stc. in a series of Letters, by Alexander Drummondt 

Land- 17£4. • 

(|S3) See the notes to the Oxford edition of Strabo, p. f 72. 

(3£4) It should be observed, however, that Drummond, although he 
seems to agree with Pocokc in the situatiou of Citium, criticises verv se¬ 
verely the freedom used by that author, in presuming to trace the walls 
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of the city from imaginarv remains; and also for his erroneous map of the 
coast. See Drummond’s travels, Lett. xii. p. 248. 

(325) Drummond’s Travels, Lett, xiiiep. 251. 

(326.) Larneca is the name in most common acceptation among fo- 
?eign nations; hut the inhabitants call it Larnec , and the Abbe Mariti 
writes it Zapiic. The Bay of Salines is also sometimes called Larneca 

Say. ' ... 

(337) Travels through Cyprus, Syria, and Palestine, hy tile Abbe Ma- 
riti. Eng. edition, London, 1791. 

„ (328) MS. Description of Cyprus, by Ascagne-savornien,m.the library 
or Dominica Manni. 

(32b) This is also the position assigned to it by Pococke. There is rea¬ 
son to believe it occupied a greatei'exteut of territory, and reached from the 
port as far as Lameca. 

(339) Marifi’s Travels, vol. I. p. S3. 

(331) There were many kings of Phoenicia who had this name; so 
called from Baal, signifying Lord. HeJIee all the Phcrnici*n i?aa/»ro had 
their denomination. See Gale’s “ Court of the Gentiles,” b. i. e„8. p. 47 . 

(332) See also Gale, p. 48; Cic. lib. iv. de Finibut; Laertes and 
Saidas on the Life of Zeno; Grotius; and Vossius de Philos. Seethb 
Mb. ii. e. 1. 

(333) 'Euseb. Chronicon. in Num. 1089. 

(334) Bochart. Prsef. ad.Cauaau. 

(335) Horn. Biad A. Boch Can. lib. i. e. 3. 

(336) There were four cities in Cyprus famous for the worship of 
Venn*:. 

“ Eat Amathus, est eelsa mibi Paphos, atque Cythera , 
ldaliecque domus.”———— v 

(337) This word, having a plural termination, is said to imply the des¬ 
cendants of Ceth, the son of Javan, Josephus places their establishment 
in theJsle of Cyprus; and.the Seventy Interpreters render the word by 
KHTIOJ, that is to say, the Ketii, or Cetii. The valuable compilation of 
Dapper, f Description des Isles de /’ Archipel. J written originally in the 
Flemish language, of which a French translation was published in folio, at 
Amsterdam in 1702, concentrates mueh valuable information upon the 
subject of Cyprus, The Author believes he shall contribute to the 
reader’s gratification, by inserting from that work, which is now rare, 
the observations concerning the name of the island. “ This island, 
which all the Greekand Latin authors have called VLvtrpn, or Cyprus, and 
which is designated under t|iat name in the New Testament, had been 
known underthat of Chetima, or of Chetim, among'the Hebrews; as 
Josephus relates in the first book, chap. 7. of his Jewish Antiquities; de¬ 
riving itfrom Chetimos, or Chetim, son of-Javan, son of Japhet, son of 
Xoah, who, in the division of territories, had the first possession of this 
isle. Thence it followed, that all islands, and maritime places, were called 
Chetim by the Hebrews. He supports this opinion, by showing that 
Citium is a name corrupted from that of one of the cities of the island, 
which is derived from the appellation Chetim, born by the whole island; 
‘for,’ says he, ‘ it was called C rerun by those who wished to render, 
by a Grecism, Jbe name of Chetimos, of Chittem, or of Chetim, which 
seems couched under that of Citium- St. Jerom relates [ Comments** 
flsaf. in Trad.ict. Hebr. in Genes’] that some authors hard translated 



die word Chetim, in the Prophet Isaiah, by that of Cyprus ; and that 
the Chetim) are the Cyprians, whence a city of the island still bore; in 
Ids time, the name of Citiuh. Theodore!, \_InHeremi, c. 2.] shows 
that it is called Chetim in the Prophet Jeremiah, and Zotioraa, [2. c. 2. 
v. 9. Annul -3 affirms that Chetima is the island which the Greeks call 
Ksayor, whereof Chetim, great grandson of Noah, had been the original 
possessor.” Let Islet de PArchipel. par Dapper. Amst. 1702. p. 21. 

(338) The Reverend and learned Dr. Henly, writing to the Author 
upon the circumstance here noticed, makes the following remarks.— 
“ You mention,” says he, “ the sword presented to Alexander by the 
King of Citium, It is to be observed, .that the prophecy of Balaam 
closes with the following prediction :— ‘ Ships shall come from the coast 
of Chittim, [i. e. Citium,]} and shalt afflict Assur, and shall afflict 
Eber, and he alto shall perish fpr ever.’ This prediction I propose 
hereafter more fully to illustrate ; but at present shall only observe,'that 
the naval armament, by which Alexander avaB alone enabled to overcome 
Tyre and the whole power of the Persian empire by sea, was chiefly 
furnished to him from Cyprus, or Chittim. [See 1 Maccab, i. 1.]] ‘ And 
it happened, alter that Alexander, the son of Philip the Macedonian, 
■who came out of the land of Chetteim, had smitten Darius, king of the 
Persians and Medes, that he reigned in his stead, the first over Greece.* 
From not adverting to this historical fact, geographers have made a 
strange mistake, in supposing that Macedonia had been called. Chittim ; 
for Arrian, who has given a distinct account of Alexander’s maritime 
equipment, expressly mentions, that the reinforcement from Cyprus, 
consisted of one hundred and twenty ships , whilst from Macedonia he 
had but a single vessel. See Akri an. de Expeditions Alcxandii, lib. 
ii. c ■ 20. 

(339) Mariti’s Travels, vol. I. p. 61. 

' (340) I have never seen any medals corresponding with this descrip¬ 
tion; but they are alluded to by different authors, and recently by the 
Editor of the Oxford edition of Strabo, in his Notes to that work; “ For. 
mam templi et symboSVeneris iu numMis videre est." [Vid. p.973. iu 
Not.] The image" of the Goddess had not the human form. “ Simu - 
lacrum De<e Sion efflgie humana.” [ Tacitus ] Tltufiois i fth 'Ampofho 
T-c siuie l%u, ro It Ayeu.ftA fly* civ dsiecut «aa« tOh 'rrvp&yui't m wdr « cT» She 
tynincLl. [Max. Tyrius, Dias. 38.] The form of an Indian idol at 
Juggernaut is said to be a eone, answering to the ancieut account of the 
Papiiian Goddess. This confirms what I before advanced, concerning 
the nature of the Cyprian Venus. The pateras used by priestesses iu 
the riles ofiCeres, had this pyramidal node, or cone, ip the centre. A 
priestess » represented holding one of these, upon a has relief in the 
Vestibule of Cambridge University Library. See “ Greek Marbles,” 
Mo XV. p. 37. 

..(341) The bust was sent to the British Consul, and is therefore pro¬ 
bably now in England. Mariti says the medals were given to him, vol.-’ 
I. p. 60. 

(342) See Greek Marbles,” No. XXXVIII. p. 55. 

(S48) Signifying the “newgom.” 

(344) This name was given to the rock-crystal of Bafia,so long ago 
as the time in which Egmont and Heyman visited Cyprus, - “ Near Hatfe- 
are mines of rock-crystal; and a French merchant there showed me a 
E 2 
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nest beautiful stone, which might pass for a diamond ; and such stones 
being found in the mines here, are commonly called Haffif diamonds 
Trav. of Egm, and Heym, vol. I. p. 289. 

(345) Among the lapidaries of London, it hears the name of “ Mi- 
iunova," and is little esteemed by them. 

(346) See Drummond’s Travels, p. 157. Mariti mentions a village 
called Amianthus, as still existing in Cyprus in his time; and adds, that 
it “ was a considerable town in the time of the Homans. The neigh* 
bouring .Country,” says he, “ produced the stone Asbestos, used for ma¬ 
king a kind of incombustible cloth, in which the bodies of Emperors were 
burned.” {■Mariti’s Trait, vol. I. p. 177.) This village is mentioned by 
Dapper, {Isles de V Archipel- p. 58-3 as marking the spot where the 
stone Amianthus was found in abundance, and manufactured, by being 
mixed jwith flax, spun, and then wove, for the incombustible cloth of the 
Ancients. The process is given by Dioscorides. {Lib. v. c. 46-3 Dap¬ 
per says the village took its name from the mineral; and that it was once 
a place of great renown, on account of the cloth and thread there manu¬ 
factured of Amianthus. 

It is often supposed, that the art of manufacturing an incombustible cloth 
by means of Amianthus is not possessed by the Moderns; but the inhabi¬ 
tants of a certain district in Siberia are in the practice of preparing thread 
by mixing flax with this substance, and then spinning it. After weaving 
With this thread, the cloth is exposed to the action of fire, which consumes 
the flax, and leaves an incombustible web. This, according to Dioscorides, 
[as above cited,] was the method used by the Ancients. The principal ma¬ 
nufacture of Amianthine doth existed in this island, the mineral being found 
here in abundance and perfection. The art of making it was also former¬ 
ly known in India. If we might rely upon the mineralogy of the an- 
oients, real diamonds were once found in Cyprus s but Pliny’s observa¬ 
tions concerning them, [Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvii. c. 4.] although he describes • 
the Cyprian diamond as “ efficactssintus in mcdicinti,” prove they were 
nothing more than the sort bf Quartz before mentioned. The Aelitas, or 
Eagle Stone, which they superstitiously esteemed on account of the aid 
it was sapposed to render to wemen in labour, is still valued by the igno¬ 
rant inhabitants for this, its imaginary, virtue. Pliny considered the Jas¬ 
per of Cyprus as ranking next in perfection to that of Scythia; and Chry- 
Stal, he says, was turned up by the plough. The other minerals of the 
Island, were emerald, [a name they gave to any greenish transparent 
atone, ] Agate, Opal, Sapphire, LazaUt /, [which they called Lapis Cya- 
neus, 3 Mica, or Muscovy -Glass, Allum. Mitre, Sulphur, Gypsum, and 
great abundance of Salt, The latter was chiefly collected from the en¬ 
virons of Citium, where the salt marshes now are. 

(347) *'■-ubi templum illi, centumque Sabseo, 

Thure calent arse, sertisque recentibus halant.” ^ 

(348) Mariti writes the name of this place Atene. See vol. I. p. 87. 

(349) Mat. xxiv. 41. 

(350) -The bee-hives of Egypt, and of Palsestine, are of the same 
kind. “ Those of Egypt,” says Hasseiquist, “ are made of coal-dust 
and clay, which being well blended together, they form of the mixture a 
hollow cylinder, of a span diameter, and as long as they please, from six 
to twelve feet: this is dried iri the sun, and becomes so hard, that it may 
he handled at will. I-sawtome thousands of the«e hives at a village b t> 
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tween Damlata and Mansora.” Hassclquist's Voy. and Trav. p. 236, 
Land- 1766. 

(351) The Dutch Ambassadors from the East India Company to 
China, in the middle of the seventeenth century, observed the same cus¬ 
tom ot exhibiting state horses in the court of the Emperor’s palace at 
Pekin. See JVievhojf « Account of the Embassy, as published by Ogil- 
by,p. 126 Land. 1669. 

(352) Persons of enlightened understanding, whatsoever be their 
rank, know very well that real greatness is best displayed by affability 
and condescension. I remember hearing an Italian physician at Naples, 
a man of the world, who had studied human nature well, and travelled 
much, give this advice to a young practitioner, who was beginning his 
career : “ If thou be called,” said he, “ to attend a man of real high 
hirth, with an accomplished mind, throw thyself into the best chair in his 
room, and make thyself at home with him; hot if the summons be to a 
new-made dignitary, to one of newly-acquired wealth, or to a tradesman 
who has retired from business, stand till he bids thee sit, and then take 
the humblest seat that offers.” 

(353) A term used by the Turks to express either a Log or an In¬ 
fidel. 

(354) This method of summoning slaves to the presence of their 
master is somlhon all over the Turkish empire 

(355) Various substances are in use under the name of touchstone t 
and of course it has various appellations. Mineralogists have called it 
Lapis Lydius, Corneus trapezius, primitive basalt, basanite, trap, schis- 
tus, bin. The substance most employed by Oriental goldsmiths, is a 
dark and very compact basalt. 

(356) I'o supply these stones, they frequently disfigure or conceal the 
finest antique gems; either by cutting them into a more diminutive 
form, or by hiding the work of the ancient lapidary in the setting, and 
turning the obverse side outwards for the writing, 

• (357) “ The most beautiful edifice here is, without doubt, the 

Church of St. Sophia, where the kings of Cyprus were formerly crown¬ 
ed. 1 1 is built in the Gothic style, and has three large naves. It con¬ 
tains the tombs bf the Lusignans, and of several ancient Cypriots, and 
noble Venetians. The choir and the altars were destroyed when the 
city was taken. This ohurcl^ then became the principal mosque: and 
Mustapha, the Turkish general, went to it for the first, time, to offer 
thanks to the Almighty, on the fourteenth of September, 1570.” JUa- 
riti’s Travels, vol. I, p. 98. It is said by Dapper [Lescript. des Islet 
de L’Arc/dpeL p 32. Amst. 1733-3 to contain an ancient tomb of very 
beautiful jasper, of one entire piece, eight feet and a half long, four feet 
and a quarter wide, and five feet high. Dapper, perhaps, alludes to that 
beautiful kind of marble called Jlosxs Antico by the Italians. 

• (358) The learned antiquary will perceive the classical accuracy ob¬ 
served by the Ancients in such representations. The subjects displayed 
upon their piotured vases, sculptured marbles, medals, and gems, were 
not the result of any idle fancy or momentary caprice. Copious as the 
sources were whenoe all their varied imagery was derived, its exhibition 
was nevei theless circumscribed by canons. Mercury is pourtrayed re- 
alining upon a stele,- thereby typifying his office of conducting <t» p»rtn d 
souls. 
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(359) “ Pei* col u mb am. vero aerem intelligit Horapolto, lib. t. ra« 
tionem ibidem dat quo.l adeo sincere et purse naturse sit, ut a nullo con- 
tagioso acre, quemadmodum extern animalia, infici possiL* Kirchev 
lEdip,' JEgypt. tom. iii. p. 291. 

“ Alba Palsestino Sancta Columba Syro.” 

Tibullus , Lib. i. El. H. vers. 18. 

(360) Of the List of plants found during this visit to Cyprus, we shall 
only mention here three new-discovered species. 

I. A non-descript, tall, branchy, strong-thorned, species of Ononis. This 
we have called Ononis macracantha. Ononis caule suffn 
tescente ramisqne spinosis, fodis superioribus solitariis obovatis gtitni ' 
dulosis apice dentatis ; Jloribus solitariis pedunculatis. —Cautis ro- 
mosissimus, Jlexuosus dcorsum hirsutus. Rami valde spine si, acuti, 
crassly rigidi, supra glabri Spina foliate , valida, fiorifera , sub- 
bine. Folia petiolata 'tineas tres longa , inferiora non vidi. Pe- 
duncudi breves. Calyces glandutiferi corolla breviores, basin ver¬ 
sus pilosi 

II. A non-descript species of Euphorbia. This we have called Eu¬ 
phorbia maiachophylla. Euphorbia dichotoma, foliis ovatis , 
acute . denticulatis, hirsutis mollibus; pedunculis solitariis unifloris, 
petatis laciniatis — Planta annua magnitudine E. scordifolue, iota 
hirsuta. Folia exacte ovata, tineas octo ad duodecim longa , mu- 
crone innocuo terminata, basin versus integerrima Petioli foliis ter 
breviores. Flores e dichotomiispedunculati parvi 

III. A non-descript species of Centaurea , or Star Thistle. This we 
have called Centaurea monacantha. Centaurect divaricate., 
calycis fotiolis integris spina simpli.cissima terminatis. glabris / folds' 
superioribus spinoso denticulatis , lanceolato oblongis / inferioribus- 
de%tato-pinnatifidis, scabris—Planta hurmtis ramosissima; rami di 
varicati, dichotomi. Capitula sessilia. Calycis fotiolis arete imbrica- 
tis glabris marginc scariosis. Spine patule , validiasimce. 

(361) Of this opinion is that learned antiquary, R. P. Knight, Es<f 
author of some of the most erudite dissertations in our language. 

(363) Socrates Scolasticus, lib. v. e. 17. 

(364) See “ Greek Marbles,” p. 78. 

(365) Ibid. A most satisfactory proof, not only of the Plicenecian 
origin of this medal, but of its relationship to Citium, is afforded by the 
Citican Inscriptions published by Pocoke, (~Description of the East, vol. 
IL p. 218) whereiu more than one instance occurs of the introduction of 
the identical symbol, seen upon its obverse side. 

. (366) Neither of these excellent officers, Captain Russel and Captain 
Culverhouse, are now living. Capt Russel died of the fever he caught in 
Cyprus; and Capt Culverhouse fell a victim to his endeavours td save 
a beloved wife, who was upset with him in a boat off the Cape of Good 
Hope. He narrowly escaped a similar fate, in early life, being by acci¬ 
dent on shore when the Royal George sunk at Spithead, to which ship he 
then belonged as a midshipman. 

(867) For the sake of greater precision, the author has detailed the 
observations as taken from th<f ship’s log-book. The navigation of this 
part of the Mediterranean being little known, these may, perhaps', not 
be without utility., 
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' (36|) A part of Mount Libanus. 

(369) De Tott«eays, that he itnmnred alive a number of persons of 
the Greek communion, when be rebuilt the walls of Berytus, now called 
Merooty, to defend it from the invasion of the Russians. The heads of 
those unfortunate victims were then to he seen. Memoirs, Vol. II p- 316. 
ed- Land 1785- 

■ (370) Many wretched objects, similarly disfigured, might be observed 
daily in the streets of Acre. 

(371) The author received this information from Djezzar himself} 
together with the fact of his having been once Governor of Cairo. He 
htif 'Swnerally- been known only from his situation as Pacha of Seide and 
Acre. Volney described his Paehalie,in 1784, as the emporium of Da¬ 
mascus and ail the interior parts of Syria. {See Trav. in Egypt and 
Syria, vol. ll! p. 181. Land. 1787.)- The Gates of his frontier towns had 
regular guards, f Ibid p. 183.) His cavalry amounted to nine hun¬ 
dred Bosnian and Arnaut horsemen. By sea, he had a frigate, two galli¬ 
ots, and a xebec. His revenue amounted to four hundred thousand 
pounds. Ibid. p. 189. His expenses were principally confined to his 
gardens, his bathfe and his women. In his old age fye grew very avari¬ 
cious. ' 

(372) He possessed eighteen "white women in 1784 ; and the luxury 
allowed them, according to Volney, was most enormous. Ibid. p. 269. 
This may be doubted: extravagance of any kind, except in cruelty, be¬ 
ing ineousistent with Djezzar’s character- 

(373) A sect of Arabs inhabiting the environs of Mount Libanus; so 
sailed from their founder, surnamed El Durzi, who came from Persia 
into Egypt in the year, I02D. [See Egmont and Reyman's Trav. vol I. 
p. 893.) Niebuhr and Volney have given a full account of their history. 
It has been ignorantly supposed that they are the offspring of a colony of 
Trench Crusaders; but their name occurs in the Itinerary of Benjamin 
of Tndela, written anterior to the Crusadea; their language, moreover, 
is purely Arabic. Pocoke fell into the error of their Christian origin; 
" If any account," says he, “ oan be given of the original of the Druses, 
it is, that they are the remains of the Christian armies in the Holy War.” 
Rescript, of the East,p 94. Land. 1743. 

(374) Djezzar built the Mosque, the Bazar, and a most elegant pub¬ 
lic fountain, in Acre. In all these works he was himself both the engineer 
and the architect. “ He formed the plans,” says Volney, “ drew the de¬ 
signs, and superintended the execution.” Travels in Egypt and Syria, 
vol. II p. 2261 

(375) A short crutoh, frequently inlaid with mother of pearl, of 
which I cannot recollect the Oriental name, serves men of rank in the 
East to support their bodies while sitting erect. Djezzar always had one 
of these ; and the possession of it enabled the bearer to exercise the au¬ 
thority of the Pacha himself. 

(376) Djezzar’s prisoners were confined in a dungeon beneath the 
apartment wherein he lived ; so that ail persons ascending or descending 
the staircase leading to his chambers, /passed the grated window of their 
jail. 

(377) The Bev. J. Palmer, Arabic Professor in the University of 
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Cambridge, has visited Acre since the death of Djezzar. Being at the 
palace of his successor, Djezzar*s secretary confessed to him, that his mas¬ 
ter had f( long- made up his mind to put Sir Sidney to death, i whenever 
the means-were in his power” Considering the open unsuspecting frank- 
ness of Sir Sidney, in all his dealings with the Arabs* it is wonderful this 
was not effected. 

(378) The only remuneration required by Djezzar, for the supplies 

he twice sent to our fleet, was a few pieces of artillery taken by our ar^ 
my from the French in Egypt, or a little ammunition. It is said*how¬ 
ever, that no payment of any kind was ever made to him. ^ 

(379) According to Volney, even that of Acre is unwholesome^iu 
summer. He speaks of infectious vapours from lakes in the low ground* j 
\yal. U. p. 227,] thereby contradicting the statement'made by the Author, 
who ie not, however, disposed to alter the account given above j owing to 
the proofs whereby the opinion is maintained. 

(380) / See Boswell’s Life of Johnson, vol. II. p. fit Loud. 1791- 

(381) See c. vui. of this Volume. 

(382) The air of any place is seldom salutary where flies are found in 
great abundance. Another criterion of the sources of mephitic exhala¬ 
tion is, the appearance of the arundo pkragndtes. This plant, in warm 
countries, may generally be regarded by travellers as “ a -warning buoy?* 

(384) A mal-aria prevails at Rome, during summer; particularly in 
the Transtibertine suburbs of the city. This seems alluded to by Pliny, 
in a letter to Clemens, wherein he de'seribes the residence of Rugului, 
“’'Tenet se trana Tyberim in hortis t in quibus latissimum solum, portipibus 
immensis, ripan statvis suis occupavit , ut eat in summa avariUa. sumptu- 
•sits, in summa infamia gloriosus. Vexat ergo civitatem in saluberrmo 
tempore , et quod vexat solatium putat.** Plin. Epist. lib. iv. Ep. 2 ifr. 
font. 1789 

, (385 Vid. TUeatrum Terr* Sanct* Christian. Adrichomii. Colon. 

1628. p. 6. 

(386) A Manuscript, which the Author brought to England, of 
#t Sheikabbeddin’s History of the Reigns of Noureddin, and Salaheddin” 
commonly called Saladine f now deposited in the Bodleian Library at Ox¬ 
ford, might possibly afford information of this nature. 

(387) Marin. Sanut. lib. iii. Pars xii. c. 2L 

(388) Sultan Serapha, indignant at this outrage, laid siege to Acre, 

^with an army of 160,000 i .fantry, and 60,000 cavalry, anti took the city, 

A. I). 1291. This event took place upon the fifth of April, during so 
great a tempest, that the fugitives frqm the garrison, unable to reach the 
ships in the bay, perished in the waves. The‘spirited description of the 
confusion and slaughter that ensued upon the capture of the city; toge¬ 
ther with the moral reflections, of its author, preserved in the “ Gesta 
Dei per Francos,” ( Hanov . 1611.) are well worthy of notice. “ Uncli¬ 
que erat tremor , et pavor , et gemitus mortis. Soldanus quoqne ad qua - 
tuor partes civitatis fecit ignes accendi, ut ferro et igne consumeret urn- 
versa. Nitnc lult peccata , sed non abluit civitas sceierata, gratiis di* 
vinis ingrata. Jld ipsam confluebant Reges et Principes terra / ' ad ip - 
sam mittebant succursum tributaries ennetee partes Occiduce ; et nunc 
contra earn pugnant omnia elementa . Terra e?iim ejue sangumem devo * 
rat qu<s Christian^ sunguhte tota madescit; mare absorbet populum / 
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edifici* coninmit ignis; aer fume, et caligine tenebratur.’’ Marin. 
Sanut. Secret. Fidel. Crue. lib iii. Part xii. cap. 21. 

,^(389) Bistorie of the Italy H at-re, Camb. 1651. Fuller thus quaint¬ 
ly nescribes the preparations made in Acre to sustain the siege. “ And 
note Ptolemais being to wrestle her last fall, stripped herself of all cum¬ 
bersome clothes : -women, children, aged persons, weak folks fall such 
hindering help, and monthes without armsJ were sent away, and twelve 
thotis'and remained, conceived competent to make good the place.” Book- 
IV. c. 33'. 

(390 / Bistorie of the Boly Warre, B. IV. e. 32. 

2391) Sand vs, p. 204. London, 1637. 

___|93) “ There are,” says Samirs, “ the ruincs of a Palace, which yet 

doth acknowledge King Richard for the founder: confirmed likewise by 
j Jhejpassant Lyon.’’ This last observation may refer the origin of the 
Hulding to the ' Genoese, who assisted Baldwin in the capture of Acre, 
A. 1) 1104, and had “ buildings and other immunities assigned them 
the lion being a symbol of Genoa. 

(394) Voyage de la Terre Sainte, fait 1’an 1652, par M. I. Doubdan. 
Paris, 1657. 

(395) See, for example, the works of Lithgow, Sandys, Egmont and. 
fieyman, Paul Lucas, Shaw, Baron de Tott, Perry, &e. Among the ac¬ 
counts given of Acre by these writers, that of Paul Lucas is truly ludi¬ 
crous. Arriving there, he proceeds to describe the city ; and excites our 
expectation by this marginal note, “ Description de cette Ville ” When 
the Reader seeks the promised information, he finds only these words, 
" S. Jean d’Jlcre est aujourtChni asset peuple.” See Voy.de Sieur P. 
Lucas, liv. iii. tom. i. p. 370. Amst. 1744. 

(396) Jouru- from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 52. Oxford, 1721. 

(397) Doubdon performed his journey in 1652, and published the ac¬ 
count of it at Paris, in quarto, A. D. 1657. Mauudrell’s journey took 
place at Easter, 1697; and his work appeared at Oxford in 1703. It is 
from the similarity of the following passages.that the Author has ventur¬ 
ed a remark Concerning their common origin. They are both describing 
the ruins of Acre. “ Les mines de la ville sent tres grandes , Its pre¬ 
miers desquelles sent cedes de PEglise de Saint Andre , qui est sur une 
eminence proche de la mer.” The tame subject is thus introduced .by 
Maundrell. “ 'Within the walls there still appear several ruins—as first, 
those of the cathedral church, dedicated to St. Andrew, which stands not 
far from the sea-side, more high and conspicuous than the other ruins.” 

(398) The Greek name of this place, discording to Sraho, [p. 1077. 
ed, txon,"} was Ace. Its Hebrew appellation was Accho, [See* Judges 
i. 131-3 St- Jerom says, that it had more anciently the name of Coth ; 
[See also Adrichomi Theat, Terra Sancta, p. 6,] a singular circum¬ 
stance, considering that the Goths, or Oetie, previous to their passage of 
the Hellespont, were from this country. Being augmented by Ptolemy, 
tlie First, Ace was from him called Ptolemais. 

(3$9) The second edition was printed iu London in 1784. I have not 
seen the first. 

(400) Revolt of All bey, p. 177. . 

(401' Ltyolriez de milk moulures Moresques, et avtres ornemen* 
d? architecture. 
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(402) The author of the Voyage de la Terre Sainte enter* into some 
detail concerning every one of these.yuins. According to him, three of 
the churches were originally dedicated to St. Saba, St, Thomas, and St. 
Nicholas: there was also another, church, dedicated to St. John, f See 
Voy. de la T. S.p. 597.J In the magnificent edition of the Account of 
the Holy Land, by Christian Adrichondus, printed at Cologne in 1628, 
we have the following enumeration of public edifices in Acre, when the 
city was an episcopal See, under the archbishop of Tyre. “ Insigne hie 
fuit templum S. Crude, et alterum S Sabbee, atque hoepitale domimxnim 
Teutonicorum . Nee nan muuititsima castra et turret, inter quae ilia, 
quam maledictam appellant, excetlebat. JEdes turn publics turn private, 
magnifies atque pulcherrima.” Adrichomii Theatrum Terre, Sanstfe, 
p. 6. Colon. 1628. 

(403) The ruins.of Cesarea are about fifteen or twenty miles to the 
south of the point of the promontory of Mount Carmel. 

(404) An engraved representation, taken from one of these bronze 
medals, has been made by the author, to facilitate the researches of fu¬ 
ture travellers: together with another from a large silver medal of Sidon, 
to the government of which place, Jlce, as well as the modern town of 
Acre, seems always to have belonged. 

(406) 2 Kings, ix. 30 “ And when Jehu, was come to Jezreel, Je¬ 

zebel heard of it, and she painted her face, aryl tired her head,” he. 

(407) Alluding to the predestinarian doctrines of the Mahometans, 
who consider all endeavours to escape coming events as impious and he- 
ritical. 

(408) We supposed, that, by these balls, Djezzar alluded to mineral 
concretions, of a spheroidal form, found in that mountain. As the Turks 
make use of stones instead of cannon shot, it is probable that Djezzar, 
who was in great want of ammunition, had determined upon using the 
stalagmites of Carmel for that purpose. Maundrell, however, speaks of 
having seen; in the fields near Acre, “ large balls of stone, of at least 
thirteen or fourteen inches diameter, which were part of the ammuni¬ 
tion used in battering the eity, guns being then unknown.” See Joum, 
from Alleppo to Jerusalem, p. 54. Oxf. 1721 Egmontand Heyman saw, 
within the walls of the castle, “ several large stone bullets, thrnm in¬ 
to it by means of some military engine notv tminoum.’’ Trav. through 
Part of Europe, &c. yol. I. p. 395. Land- 1759- 

(409) Memoirs, vol- II. p. 326. ed. Land. 1785. 

' (409) Brocardns affirms, that Acre was never included among the 
places properly belonging to the Holy land, Vid. Loo. Terr. Sanct Desc. 
“ Nunquam fuit terra sancta cunnumerata nee a flit Israel unquam 
posessatametsi tribui Aser in sortem ceciderit ” It may therefore be 
considered with regard to Phosnecia, which he describes as a part of the 
Holy Land, what Gibraltar now is with reference to Spain. He makes it 
Che centre of his observations concerning Terra Sancta ,• “ taking his de¬ 
parture,” always from that city. It was moreover the rallying place of 
the Christians, in every period of the Crusades- 

(410) About the same hour, 63 years before, Pocoke sat out upon the 
Same journey. 

(411) Strab. Geogr. lib. xvi. p. lOff.’ed. Oxon. 

■(412) Hist Nat. lib. v. c. 19. p. 264. ed. Z- Bat■ 1635. 

(413) Acts xxi, 7, 8- " And when we had finished our course from 
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Jtyiv> we came to Ptolemais .Ami the next day, we that were 

of Paul’s company departed, and came unto Catared-” 

(414) “ Sub Mahommedania nomen vetus revisit-” Vid- Annot 
in Strab. Gcogr. Ed. Oxon. p. 10TT. 

(415) Lib. xiv. Hist, non longc ab initio. 

(416) Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 64, Oxf 1721, 

(418) See Harmer’i Observations on pass, of Scrip, vol. 1, p. 129, ed. 

Land. 1808. 

a See chap Vir, of this Volume, It is generally written 
I have written it as it is pronounced. According to the Cheva¬ 
lier D’Arvieux [Toy- dans la Palestine, p. 62. Pur. 1717.] it takes its 
name from the weapon used, which is a Djerid. This Arabic word sig¬ 
nifies the branch of a palm-tree stripped of its leaves. ’ Sometimes canes 
or reeds, or common sticks, are employed for the same purpose. A re¬ 
presentation of this sport is given in Neibuhr’s Description of ’Arabia, 
tom. I. Tab. XV. Copenh. 1773. 

(420) Joseph De Bell. Jud. lib. c. 9. 

(421) Hist. Nat. lib. xxxvi. cap. 26. 

’ (422) Strabo says, it was carried to Sidon, to be made ready for fusion. 
Strab. Geogr. lib. xvi. p. 1077. Ed. Oxon 
(423) “ Idijue tantum multa per Secula gignendo fuit vitro.” Ibid 
L- Eat. 1635. 

(422). Doubdan relates, that even in his time vessels from Italy came 
to be freighted with that sand. “ Quelquesfois, quay que fort rarement 
quelques vaisseaux d’Italic en ont charge pour cet effect.” Voy. de la 
Terre Sainte, p. 599. J ‘ 

(423) See the sublime Song of Deborah [Judges, v. 20, 21.] " They 
fought from heaven ; the stars iu their courses fought against Sisera. 
The river Kishon swept them away, the ancient river, the River Kishon.” 

(424) Written Shaft Amre by D’Anville, in his Carte de-la Phane- 
cie, published at Paris in 1780. In Egmont and Heymau’s Travels [Vol, 
II. p. 15.] the same village is called Chafamora ; and in the Journal of 
one of the party who was with the author he finds it written Cheffham- 
bre- Thus is there no end to the discordance caused by writing the 
names of places merely as they seem to be pronounced; particularly 
among travellers of different countries, when each individual adapts an or. 
thography suited to his own language. 

(425) Genesis xlix. 20. 

(426) The account given by the Chevalier D'Arvieux [in the narra¬ 
tive of his very interesting Travels, as they were published bv De La 
Jfojtie] concerning one mode of making bread among the A i-abs, seems to 
illustrate a passage in the Psalms, “ Or ever your pots be made hot with 
thorns.” [Ps.lviii. 8 ] According to TVArvieux, the Arabs heat stone 
pitchers by kindling fires in them, and then dab the outside with dough 
which is thus baked. “ They kindle,” says he, “ a fire in a large stone 
pitcher; and when it is hot, they mix the meal in water, os we do to 
make paste, and dab it with the hollow of their hands upon the outside 
Of the pitcher, and this soft pappy dough spreads and is baked in an in- 
Slant: the heat of the pitoher having dried up all its moisture, the bread 
comes off in small thin slices, like one of our wafers,” Voyage fait par 
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Ordre da Roy Louie XIV. th. xiv„p. 233. Par. 1717. Sec also the English 
edition, Lond. 1723. ch. xiv. p. 301. 

(427) “ We supped on the top of the house, for coolness, according 
to their custom, and lodged there likeioise , in a sort of closet , about 
eight feet square , of -uricher work, plastered round towards the bottom, 
but without any doors, ..... The place abounds with vermin. 
Pococke's Truro i voU II. p, 69. Lond . 1745. 

(428) Particularly by Poeocke, Description of the Hast, vol. II, Part 

I. Lond. 1745. 

(429) In the enumeration of the cities of Judah, (Joshua (Xv. 55.) this 
place is mentioned with Canned, under thejname of Zipu. And David 
is said to have hid himself with the Ziphites, in strong-holds in the Hill 
of Hachilah, (1 Sam ■ xxiii 19.) Harduin, (JViim. Jlntiq. Must p 450. 
Paris , 1684 ) upon the subject of its appellation, says, ** More porro 
Hebraeo Sejforin dicimi\s, quanquam in scribendo Grseci aeque atque La- 
tini, 2&r$aptv et SepphoHn scribaut . v Cellarius writes it Sepphoris, 
from Josephus, {lib. iii. De Bell cap . 3.) Iir<pa>pK peyirrn oC<nt 
TahiAttiASTroKi;. Brocardus, ( Theat . Terr- Sanct ) as from the Greek, 
Sephoron, and Sephorvm; also Sephor, under which name it occurs in 
the writings of some authors. It is. according to Cellarius, the Z%ppor t 
or Zippori, of the .Rabbins. In the Codex Palatinus of Ptolemy, ■ lib- 
▼, cap. 16.) the name however occurs so nearly according to the manner 
in which it is now pronounced in the country (Z»r<poup<t } ) that this an¬ 
cient reading may be preferred to any other. A curious etymology of 
Zipporis is noticed by Cellarius, [lib. iii <?. 13. Lips. 1706.) “ Judseis est 
’“VDV* Zipporis, ut in Talmud. Megill. fol. 6. col. 1. aiunt, quia monti 
iosidet, *^13^3 slant twit" 

(430) It is applied to the same use in the West Indies. Baron De 
Tott notices its importance, as a fence, in the Holy Land. “ The In¬ 
dian Fig-tree, of which the hedges are formed, serves as an insurmount¬ 
able barrier for the security of the fields.” [^Memoirs, vol. II. p. 312. 
Lond. 1785.] It might, in certain latitudes, answer temporary purposes, 
as an outwork of fortification. Artillery has no effect upon it; fire will 
not act upon it; pioneers cannot approach it; and neither cavalry nov 
infantry can traverse it. 

(431) J&7rq>a>piy, /meyirrm /usv oSWv nwc YaXiAMau; muv, kpiifxnrarva 

f-Trtx.-rto-^mv Kt\ <ppovp*v -oAay 'tov tBvovt ‘uro/uivnr. ' “ Sepphoris, qua Ga~ 

tilaa maxima , et in tuiissimo loco condita, totiusque gentis future 
prasidio Joseph, lib. iii. Bell Jud. cap. I. p. 832, 

(432) Joseph. Antiq. lib. xviii. c. 3. 

(433) Ibid, lib xiv. c. 10. 

(434) Of which instanced are mentioned by various authors. Oi & 

&ioteW'tpd& TH? Ua-Keua-rum 5 hfJjtioi hot* m o^a et xiyrtipav. [Socrat. Hist 

II. c, 33. J u Judssi qui Diocasaream Palastina incalebant contra Ro¬ 
manos arma sumsei'tmt.V See also Sozomen. Histor. lib. iv. c. 7 

(435) Cellarius, tom. II. p. 499. Lips. 170J&. and the authors by him 

cited. Hieronymus de Locis Ebr. in Arab a : * ( Estet alia villa , Jlra * 
ha nomine, in limbus Dioccesare<e, qua olim Saphorine dicebatarP He- 
gesippus, lib. i. cap. 30 “ Praveniens adventus sui nunfio Sapphsrim 

priseo voeitatam nomilie , quam Dioexsareaxnpostea nuncupaveruntP 

(436) Koti ita/ni Tctv'rnv Cxaurunv ou/vz tw . mKt'i oi r rns T&hJXcUitc ^t7r<poqt^ 
n/Ao/AWo:, Twjr 'ryfe eipnix* QpGvwvTx. f{ In hac porro civitate occurrerunt ei 
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Seppharita, qtii Galilee oppidum incolunt, artimispacit studiosis." Jo¬ 
seph. lib. in Bell Jud. cap. I. 

(437) CF.lWOI'HNliN. tf Domitiani ac TrajUni nummi, e Cimelio 
Ilegio, quomm postremum laudat Palinus, p- 183, cum palrase effigie, 
qui Phcenicei in primis, ac Judssx typus.” Harduini Numm. Antiq. 
‘Hunt. p. 449. Paris, 1684. See also Putin. p. 146. and Vaitlant, Imp. 
August. et Ces.JVumism.pp 23.31. Par. 1698. 

(438) Voyage en Arabic, torn. II. p. 348. Amsterd. 1780. 

. ..,(440) The worship of the Calf has been doubted, and by some de¬ 
nied ; but the existence of this curious relique of the ancient mythology 
of Egypt, as well as of the worship of Venus, among the inhabitants of 
Mount Libanus, is now placed beyond dispute. Colonel Capper, journey¬ 
ing over land, from India to Cyprus, in order to join our fleet in the Me¬ 
diterranean, informed the Author that he had witnessed the existence 
of the last-mentioned superstition. 

(441) A very curious account of the Maronite Christians, collected 

from their own historians, is given by De In Roque, [Voyage en Syria 
et iu Mont Liban, Par. 1722!] wherein it is stated, that this sect were 
named lhom their founder, St. Marmi, a Syrian hermit, who lived about 
the beginning of the fifth century, and whose life is written by Theodoreh 
His austere mode of living spread his reputation all over this East St 
Chrysostom wrote a letter to him from the place of his exile, Ad 
Maronem Monachum et Presbyterian Epiet. S. Joan Chrysost. 36,”] 
which letter fixes very nearly the time when St Maron lived, which was 
about the year of Christ 400. Pocoeke says, [Descript, of the East, voL 
n. p. 94.] that the Maronites are esteemed more honest than any other 
sect of Christians in the East. . 

(442) “ Seio equidem multa loca {also os tend! ab hominibus luerS 
avidsa per universal!) Palficstinam; ac si luce et ilia miranda opera ibi 
patrata fulssent, sed hoc tamen negarj non potest, aliqua sane certo 
•erri.” JXeiandi Palestine, cap. iv. in Thesaur. Antiq, Sacrar. UgoUttL 
voL VI. Venet. 1746. 

(443) The Rev. Thomas Harmer. See the different editions of his 
Work, 1764, 1777, 1787 ; and especially the fourth, published in I8u8, 
by Dr. Adam Clarke. 

(444) See the Title to the Work above mentioned. ' 

(445) A house supposed to have belonged to the same persons is also 
shown in Jerusalem. 

(446) Hnsselquist was at this place upon the fifth of May, 1751. The 
mpnks who were with him alighted to honour the ruins of the church. 
“ The inhabitants,” says lie, “ breed a great number of bees. They 
make their hives of clay, four feet long, and half a foot iu diameter, as 
in Egy pt.” This sort of bee-hive is also used in Cyprus. 

(447) Having presented this picture to the Rev. T. Kerrich, Princi¬ 
pal Librarian of the University of Cambridge, exactly as it was found 
upon the altar of the Church of Sephoury, that gentleman, well known 
for the attention he has paid to the history of ancient painting, has, at 
the Author’s request, kindly communicated the following result of his 
observations upon the subject. 

“ This ancient picture is on eloth, pasted upon wood, and appears to be 
paiu led in water-colours upon a priming of chalk, aud then varnished, in 
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the .manner taught by Theophilus *, an author who is supposed to have 
lived as early as the tenth century *f. 

“ It is a fragment, and nearly one-fourth part of it seems to be lost. 
Three persons, who, by the Nimbus or Glory about the head of each, 
must be all Saints, are at a table, on which are radishes, or some other 
roots, bread, &c. Two of the figures are sitting, and one of them holds 
a gold vessel, of a particular form, with an ear; the other a gold cup, 
with red liquor in it: the third appears to be speaking, and points up to 
heaven. 

“ The plories, and some other parts of the picture, are gilt, as the 
whole of the baek-ground certainly was originally. 

' “ It is undoubtedly a great curio>.y f and very ancient, although it 
may be extremely difficult to fix its date with any degree of accuracy. 
From the style I cannot conclude any thing, as 1 never saw any other 
picture like it; hut there is nothing in the architecture represented in it 
to induce us to suppose it can be later than the end of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury ; and it may be a great deal older.” 

(448) Luke i. 39, 40. 

1 (449) Probably intended as an allusion to the elements of the Holy 

/Sacrament. 

, (450) The vulgar appellation of Floroer de Luce is given in England 
to a species of Iris ; but the flower originally designated by the French 
term Fleur de Lis , was, as its name implies, a Lily. It is represented in 
all ancient paintings of the Virgin, and sometimes in the hand of the 
Archangel, in pictures of the Annunciation ; thereby denoting the ad¬ 
vent of the Messiah. Its original consecration was of very high antiqui- 
ty. In the Song'of Solomon, [oh. ii. I, 2.] it is mentioned with the 
Hose, as an emblem of the Church : “lam the Ross of Sharon, and the 
Lily of the Valley.” This alone is sufficient to explain its appearance 
Upon religious paintings. Its introduction as a type in Heraldry may he 
referred to the Crusades. It appears in the crown worn by, Edward the 
Confessor, according to a coin engraved both in Speed and in Caraden. 
But there is another circumstance which renders its situation upon pic¬ 
tures of the Virgin peculiarly appropriate : the word Nazareth, in He¬ 
brew, signifies a flower : and St. Jeroml who mentions this circumstance, 
\tom. I. eplst. xvii. ad Mavcellam : See also Fuller's Palestine , Rook 
II. c. 6. p. 143. Land. 1650.^ considers it to be the cause of the, allusion 
made to a flower in the projihecies concerning Christ. Mnrinus Sanutus 
hints at this prophetical allusion in the writings of Isaiah. These are his 
words : £< Hiec est ilia amahilis civitas Nazareth, quae florida iuterpreta- 
lur: in qua flos campi oritur, dum in YIrgine Verbum cara effieitur. 
Ornatus tapten iilo nobili flore , super quem constat Spiritum Domini 
quievisse/ ‘ Jlscendet? inquit Isay as, ‘flos de radice Jesse , et requiescei 
sefler eum Spiritut Domini.” \_JVIarin, Sanut. Secret. Fidel. Cruc. Ub. 
iii. pars, 7. c. 2.] Hence the cause wherefore, in ancient paintings used 
for illuminating Missals, the Rose and the Idly, separately or combined, 
accompany pictures of the'Virgin. In old engravings, particularly those 
by Albert Durer, the Virgin is rarely represented unaccompanied by the 
Lily. Hence, again, the origin of t!*ose singular paintings wherein sub- 

• See Raspt’s Essay oil Oil*Painting, p. 68. amt 87. 4to. Lond. 1781. 

t Page 46 of the same hook. 
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jects connected with the history of Christ are represented within a 
wreath of flowers, added, not for ornamental purposes alone, but as hav¬ 
ing a religious interpretation; and hence in all probability, the curious 
ancient legend of the miraculous flowering of Joseph’s staff in the Teht- 
ple, whereby the will of God, concerning his marriage with the Virgin, 
was said to be miraculously manifested. See the Boole of * The Golden 
Legendcaa printed by , Caxton , In the account given by Quaresrains 
concerning Nazareth [lib. vii. c. 5. Elucid. Terr. Sanct ] Christ is de¬ 
nominated, t( Floe c amply ct Zdlium convallium , cujus odor est si cut odor 
agripleni” Vid. tom. II. p. 817. Jlntverp. 1639. 

(451) See the ancient Manuscript published by Raspe, and referred 
to by Mr. Kerrich, in his Note upon the former picture. 

(452) The Author js further indebted to his learned friend, the Rev. 
J. Palmer.'Of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Arabie Professor in the 
University, for the following observations upon these pictures. Professor 
Palmer travelled in the Holy Land soon after they were discovered. 

. “ The antiquity of the Tablets cannot be determined precisely ; yet 

it may be of importance to remark the absence of any Arabic titles cor¬ 
responding with ©Ti an< * 0 E °TOKOc, so commonly, not to 

say invariably, inscribed upon the effigies of the Virgin, some of them 
more than five hundred years old, which are seen in the Greek churches. 

I assume, as beyond doubt, that these tablets belonged to some church, 
or domestic sanctuary, of Malkite Greeks {’both from the close corres¬ 
pondence, in figure and expression, hetween the effigies in their churches, 
and those on the tablets ; and from the fact, familiar to all who have visited 
Eastern countries, that such tablets are rarely,4f ever, found among 
Catholic Christians. J 


(453) This work is very little known. It was printed at Antwerp in. 
1639, m two large folio volumes, containing some excellent engravings, 
under the title ot “ Hietoria Theologica et Jlforalis Terra Sanctcc Eluci- 
datio. Quaresmius was a Franciscan friar of Lodi in Italy, and once 
Apostolic Commissary and Prases of the Holy Land. He had therefore 
every opportunity, from his situation, as well as his own actual observa- 
Uon, to illustrate the ecclesiastical antiquities of that country. 

(454) M Nunc diruta et desolata jaoet, rusticanas dumtaxat continens 
doraos, et multns objiciens oculi* ruinas ; quibua intelligitur quam eximia 
0 Im , extiterit urbs Celebris est, et digua ut visiletur, quod cred itor 
patria Joachim et Annce, sanctorum Dei Genitrieis parentum. Et in 
loco uhi Joachim domus erat fuit postea illustris xdificata Ecclesia ex 
quadratis lapidibus; duos habebat ordines’eolumnarum quibus triplicis 

t ‘ L8 ^ u ^° l u Ici^batur; in capite tres habebat capellas, in prsesentia itt 
Jriaurorwn demunculas accoramodatas.” Quai'esmii E lucid. Terr, 
eanct. lib. vii. cap. 5. tom II. p 852. 

(*455) The Testimony of Epiphanius concerning this country is the 
more valuable, as he was himself a native of Palestine, and flourished 
so early as the fourth century. He was born at the village of Besanduc^ 
m 3;20, lived with filiation and Hesychius; was made bishop of SalamiB 
(now Famagoeta) in Cyprus, in 366 ; and died in 403, at the age of 
.eighty, in returning from Constantinople, where he had been to visit 
Chrysostom. 

*PP e * r * *" * he writings mf Socrates Eoclesiasticoa sad So- 
*omen. Vid. Socrat. tt,t. xi. 33. So nmen . JW. Hi. iy, c. 7. 
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(457) ’H* S's f($ if auras 'lar»ros y o&% • w^ypatf &g y not) 

irrsptsypaQ •$, *.«} *rjtAet<o$ ex.ting <cXA* o **■» T</3if i4^*s, o t» 

. ;2/?<Sv«i$ taw /eaxatpirov KaiTTccvTtvov too BxnAevravrog, too 
yip o>Ttf$, S$ *0ti 0 £«t«o fiavtxivg uftajuatTog lUft/r«v *ro;gf 
xa/ f |vriccv e)'?,fi0tv it T»f aurtfi Ti/3epi<t^i txxAjjrutv XpiarS 
Idpoa-at, xai it Aioxett rape id xsu It Kawf^vadwju,, **/ rst?$ «AA«<$. 
“ Fuit ex illorum nmnero Josephus quidam, non historic ill^ scriptor an- 
titjuus, sed Tibcriadensis alter, qui beat® memoriae Constantini Senioris 
^Imperatoris aelate vixit: a quo etiam Comitivam accepit, cum ea potes- 
tate, ut cum, in urbe ipsa Tiberiadis, turn Dioeaesareae, Capharnaumi, 
acvicipis aliis in oppidis eccle'sias in Christi honorem extrueret.” Epi - 
phanii Opera-Par. 1622. tom. II. lib. i. Mv. Bar. p. 128. 

(458) The reader, after a fruitless examination of the pages of Adru 
ckontius, and his predecessors, Breidenbaeh and Brocard, for an account 
of this ei/y, may find, in the Palestine of Reland , every information, 
concerning its history, that the most profound erudition, joined to match' 
less discrimination, diffidence, and judgment, could select and concentrate. 
It is the peculiar characteristic of Reland’a inestimable account of Pales, 
tine, a work derived from the purest original sources, to exhibit, in a per¬ 
spicuous and prominent manner, the rarest and most valuable intelligence. 
Yet even Reland is silent as to the existence of this building*; which is 
the more remarkable, as it sterns obscurely alluded to by^ these words 
of Adrichomius, in speaking of Sepphoris: “ Videtur quondam Ca - 
thedvalem habuisse Ecclesiam : nam Fyrius, in Catalogo Pontijicum 
Sujfraganeorum Antiochene Ecclesie , inter Episcepatus > eleucie , Bi- 
ocesaream secundo nominat locoP Vide Adrichom. in Zabulom. Num- 
88 p. 142- Theat-.Terr. Sanct. Colon. 16^8. 

(459) f< Anno «r* Christian® 339 destructa est urbs Sepphoris, obse- 
itionem civium. Ita rfem narrat Theophanes, p. 33. Tuba ra \ru oi 
h.5 tnet JIocxaio-tjvhv ’I wJedot etvrrpa ty Jtxi ttoaaouj ri-v atXA otQySy ‘lEMdivw rt > uu 
"Szfitapftt&v ctYUhov’ * 2.1 ttb'Toi Ps trety^tM ( tretyym Cedrenus). oro nn r^p*rw 
\'o)fxdum ctynptQttcrcLv xcti « mMi cty T<iy AtoKaUO-ypur. b^virb. “ Roe anno (xxv. 
Constantii) Judei in Palestina res novas moUti sunt , excitata seditione ; 
plurimeque- turn Grecorum turn Samarithnorum interemptis ipsi tan- 
dem omnes ob exercitu Romano intemecioTie deled sunt , et itches eorum 
Diocesarea diruta.” Relancfi Palaestina, lib. iii. de Urb. et Vic. in Nom> 
Sepphor. 

(461) fIp»T«e oiiv x,&rit nriiy II'roAs ( uac7Jai erriv » Xt/uqwpi rrzKU ttk Tathixiev; 
TTirrn .oixtt rx.'d'ov jUtdi/U^ityov t »? 'rp-^ryaurrYig tidtt/uoYHtc ty.Quiv'xjr*. " Prims 
post Ptolemaidem urbs Galilee Semphori sit a est, prorsus inculta, at - 
que inhabitabiUs , nullumque fere pristine beatitatis pre se fevt vestigi- 
U>n. Phocas de loc- Pal*stin*, x. p. 10. Leon. Allatii irMMlkTA. eth 
^art. Nihus. Colon. 1642.- 

(462j “ Nostri autem qui apud foxtem sephokitanum, de xjuo 
Sapissimfim in his tractatibus nostris fecimus mentionem ** &c. Willermi 
Tjrensis Histor. lib. xxii. c. 26 

(463) “ De Nazareth ad duas leucas est Sephorum, unde beata Anna 
traxit originem : oppulura istud habet desuper ea strum valde pulchrum s 
inde Joachim ortus dicitur.” Morini Sanuti Secreta Fidelium CruciSj 
tib. Yn.pars 14. c<ip. 7 . 

(464) V°y. de & Terrs Saincte, p. SJS. jPar, 16 iT. 
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(465) u A present la ville est toute comblee de ruines, et sur la time 
(Je la montagne, quj n*esf pas haute on voit encore un reste de bastiment 
d une eglise qui avoit este edifiee a la place de la maison de Saiuct Joa¬ 
chim et Sainte Anne.’’ Ibid. 

(466) Travels througli Europe, Asia, fee. vol. 11. p. 15. Land 1759. 

(467) He calls the place Sepharia, “ On the west side of the town 
stands good part of a large church, built on the same place where they 
say stood the house of Joachim and Anna / it is fifty paces long, and in 
breadth proportionable.” , uaimdrell's Jour, from Alep, to Jerus p. 117. 

(408) “ Safari, a village inhabited bv Greeks. In this place, the 
monks who were with me alighted to honour the ruins of an old des¬ 
troyed church, whioh is said to have been built in memory of the Mother 
of St Anne and Si. Mary, who are reported to hare dwelt here Bat- 
selguisl’s Trav to the East, p. 153. Lond. 1766. 

(460) “ There is a castle on the top of the hill, with a fine tower of 
hewn stone ; and near half a mile below it is the village of Sephoury, 
called by the Christians .if. Anna, because they have a tradition that Jo¬ 
achim and Anna, the parents of the blessed Virgin, lived here, and that 
their house stood on the spot where there are ruins of a chureb, with 
some fragments of pillars of grey granite about it.” Pococke’s Observ. 
an Palestine, p. 62. Lond. 1745. 

(470) Travels to the East, p. 154. Lend. 1766. 

( 4 /"i) Sec Fnrskal’s Flora, p. 1 S 6 . 

(472) In this journey between Acre and Nazareth we discovered 
three new species; besides other rare plants. The new species are, 

I. A non-desoript species of Wild Buyloss, [_Lycapsi» Linn.] with lanceo- 
(ate blunt leaves, from two to three inches in length, and the flowers 
sessile, pointing to one side, in curved close racemes at the ends of 
the branches; the hracts linear, longer than the blossoms, and, as well 
as every other part of the plant, excepting the blossoms and roots, his¬ 
pid, with strong pungent bristles. We have named it Lycopsis cos- 
rriRTiFLORA. Lycopsis fsliis lanyo-lanceolatis calloso hispidis, in 
teyris ; ramie diffusis tleiumbentibusve asperrimis Jloribus racemosir, 
tmbneatis, sessikbus; corollis calyce loyioribus; bracteis elonyatis 
Imcealato linearibus ; seminibus supra glabris nitidis, basi denticula- 
tis. 

II. The new species of Pink mentioned above, [Bianthns Linn ] with 

slender stems, n foot or more in height, and very narrow three-nerv- 
e<l leaves, about an inch and a half long; the flowers solitary, embrac¬ 
ed at the base by six ovate sharp-pointed bracts, the petals unequally 
six toothed at the end. This we have named Dianthus Naiarje- 
lts- i Dianthus caultbusparnm ramosis simplicibusve Jloribns solitariis ; 
squamis calycifns tubo dimidio brevioribus , ovatis, aeutis , sapius adpres- 
tis, petalis sex dentatis ,* foliis elonyatis subulato-Unearibus, trinervus* 
muryine stabris * 

El. A curious non-desoript species of Stone-Crop, [Sedum Linn.] with 
lanceolate fleshy leaves, the flowering steins nearly erect, from about 
foui teen to eighteen incites, or more, in height, nnd often leafless - 
the flowers yellow, in a sort of umbel, composed of dose unequal race! 
mu; the petals six, lanceolate and scute, with the same number of 
capsules oil twelve stamens We have named it Sedum \ltvk 
S edum fiiiis laneeolatis aeutisinteyerrirms basi soluks, cavHbtafeK- 
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geris erectia, ecepiue dcurulc.Ua; vacemis aubfacligiatic : pcdicetlit te- 

rundia brevibus ; fioribue hexapetefie hexagynia / petaUa Umceolatie ; 

calycibus acutis ; 

N. B. The squamse at the base of the germ are wanting in tbi» spe¬ 
cies, which, with the S. ochroleucum of Dr. Smith, and the S. aliissimum 
of M. Poiret, ought in an artificial system, to form a separate genus from 
Sedum in the Class Dodccaudiia ; both their habit and inflorescence keep¬ 
ing them very distinct from Sempervium. ' 

(473; Almost all the writers, who have given an account of the Holy 
Wars, mention this fountain: it served as a place of rendezvous for the 
armies belonging to the Kings of Jerusalem, particularly during the 
reign of Almeriek and Baldwin the Fourth. Vid. Geata Iieiper Fran- 
eat, in Histmr. W. Tyr . lib. xx. c■ 27. lib- xxii. c. 15, 19, 25. Hanov, 
1611. William of Tyre speaks of it as between Sephoury and Nazareth.; 
“ Cewvocatis Regni principibtit, juxta fontem ilium celebemmum, qui in¬ 
ter JVazareth et Sephorim eat-” 

(474) Nearer to Jerusalem, the ancient sandal is worn, exactly as it 
appears on Grecian statues. 

(475) See the very interesting Travels of the Chevalier D’Jlrviex, as 
written hy M. de la Koque, and published at Paris in 1717. D’Arvieux 
was made French Consul in Syria in 1682. His account of the Arabs ex¬ 
hibits a faithful picture of their manners, and bears the strongest internal 
evidence of truth. The particular circumstance to which allusion is here 
made is related in the 26th page of the edition cited. 

(476) We afterwards found a very different line of conduct observed 
by the Monks of the Holy Sepulchre, who refused, and doubtless with 
very good reason, to admit any of our party after a visit to Betide hem, 
where the, plague was vehement. 

(477) The Author knew a Mahometan of high rank, who, when his 
wife was attacked by the plague, attended her, with impunity, until she 
died* He would net suffer any of his slaves to approach her person ; 
but gave her food and medicines with his own hands; and, iu the hour 
of death, impressed a parting Ids 9 upon her lips, as he wept over her. In 
a simjlar state of indifference as to the consequences of his temerity, the 
celebrated Dr. White, physician to our army and navy, when in Egypt, 
resided in the Plague Hospital at Grand Cairo, and escaped, until he ac¬ 
tually inoculated himself with the purulent virus of the disorder. 

(479) “ scribit Epij.banius, olim oppidum erat, nunc vicus, 

lAb.i. adversus Htcresm, p. 122. notatque p. 136. ante tempora 
Josephi (usque ad imperiam Constantin! Senioris ] nullis praeter Judaeos 
.pic habitare licoisse.” Reland. Ralxatina, in verb Nazareth. 

16 Phoeas appellat earn xay/wreao, sic ut et w-sac vici et urine 

certo pespeotu nomen mereatur.” Ibid. See also Wm. of Tyre, lib. xxiii. 

26. 

S 80) John, eh. i. 

81) Gen. eh. xxir-17. 

(482) He often copies Jacobue de Vitriaco, word for word. Marinus 
Sanutus began the Secreta Fidelium Crueie in 1306. Jac. de Vitriaco 
was bishop of Ptolemais, and died in May, 1240. “ De fonte Sephorita- 
210 dilect® matri (./tun#J portaret aquam; fone autem in fine civitatie 
cat i ibi diuitur puer Jfsvt semel, vase fictili frgeto, aquam portasse in 
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pernio matri suit.” Marin. Sanut • secret. Fidel Cruc. lii. iii. pars 
vii. cap. 2 

(483) See Chapter XI. of this volume. 

(484) Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, page 113. Oxford, 1721. 

(485) Travel* through Europe, Asia, &c. volume II, page 17. Lon¬ 
don 1759. 

(488) Luke i. 28. 

(487) Travels through Europe, Asia, &e. volume II. page 17. Lon¬ 
don, 1759. 

(488) “ The peat church, built over the house of Joseph, is men¬ 
tioned by the writers of the seventh and twelfth century.” Dococke'e 
Description of the Dost, vol II. part. 1. p. 63. Lond. 1745. 

(489) “ Pietro de la Valle, in the 13th Letter of his Travels, ia of 
opinion, that the subterraneous ehapel of Nazareth was part of the vault 
of the Church of the Holy Virgin ; and afterwards turned, by the Chris¬ 
tians, into a ehapel, in order to preserve a remembrance of the plaee.’’ 
Egnumt and Reyman's Travels, vol. II. p. 20. 

(490) “ Vera Imago Salvatoris Nostri Domini Jbso 
Cbristi, ad Regem Aboarum missa.” [Egmonl and Reyman's 
Travels, vol. II. p. 19.] I do not recollect seeing this picture, although 
I have seen copies of it. There it an expression of countenance, and a 
set of features, common to almost all the representations of onr 8«viour, 
with which every one is acquainted, although we know not whence they 
were derived : nor would the subject have been mentioned, but to state 
further, that the famous picture by Carlo Dolci bears no resemblance to 
these features; nor to the ordinary appearance presented by the natives 
of Syria. Carlo Dolci seems to have borrowed his notions for that pic¬ 
ture from the spurious Letter of Publius Lentulus to the Roman Senate, 
which is so interesting, that, while we believe it to be false, we perhaps 
wish that it was true. 

“ There appeared in these our days, a man of peat virtue, named 
Jesus Christ, who is yet living among us; and of the Gentiles, is ac¬ 
cepted for a Prophet of Truth ; but his own Disciples call him the Son 
of God. He raiseth the dead, and cureth all manner of diseases. A 
man of stature, somewhat tail and comely, with a very reverend counte¬ 
nance, such as the beholders may both love and fear; his hair, the co¬ 
lour of a filbert, full ripe, to his earB, whence downwards it is more orient 
of colour, somewhat curling or waving about his shoulders ; in the midst 
of his head is a seam, or partition of his hair, after the manner of the 
Nazarites; his forehead plain and delicate ; his face without spot or 
wrinkle, beautified with a comely red; his nose and mouth exactly 
formed ; his beard thick, the colour of his hair, not of any peat length, 
but forked i his look innocent; his eyes pey, clear and quick ; in re¬ 
proving, awful; in admonishing, courteous; in speaking, very modest 
and wise ; in proportion of body, well shaped. Noue have ever seen him 
laugh, but many have seen him weep. A man, for his beauty, surpass¬ 
ing the children of men.” 

• (491) Lukeiv. 16. 

(492) “ And all they in the synagogue, when they heard these 
things, were filled with wrath, and rose up, and thrust him out of the 
city, and led him unto the brow of the hill whercou their city was built. 
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that they might cast him down headlong. But he, passing through the 
midst of them, went his way ” Luke iv. 28, 29, 30. 

(493) While the Author was engaged in making the following tran¬ 
script of the Papal Certificate, the Greeks aod Catholics, who were of 
the party, busied themselves in breaking off pieces of the stone as re- 
iiques. 

“ Tradictio continua est, et nunqudm interrupta, apud nmnes na- 
Horfes Orientates, hanc petram, dictam Me ns a Christi, illam ipsam 
esse supra quant Dominus natter Jesus Christas cum suit comedit Oil. 
cipulis, ante et post suam resurrectionem a mortuis. 

“ Et sancta Romana Ecclesia Indulgkntiam concessit septem 
annorum et totidem quadragenarwm, omnibus Christi fidelibus hunc sanc¬ 
tum locum visitcmtibus, recitando saltern ibi unttm Pater , et Ave, dum- 
modo sif in statue gratia.” 

(494) Ventenat. 

(495) Linn. 

(496) ' Linn, et Dill. 

(496) “ Katya, Cotnc in versione Syriaca.” Reland- Palestine 11- 

htntrata. The striking evidence concerning the disputed situation of 
this place, as it is contained in the werdr of the request made by the 
ruler of Capernaum to our Saviour, when he besought him to heal his 
son, only proves how accurately the writings of the Evangelists corres¬ 
pond with the geography and present appearance of the country. He 
supplicates Jesus, who was then at Cana, “ that he would come down, 
and heal his son.” £ John iv. 47.] “ Ut descended, et veniat Caper¬ 

naum > undejudicari potest,” observes the learned Heland, “ Caper- 
naum in inferior! regione sitam fuisse quam Canam . Erat autem Caper- 
naum ad mare.” How singularly this is caufirmed by the extraordinary 
features of this part of Syria, will appear in Hie description given of our 
journey from Cana towards the Sea of Galilee. lathe 51st verse of 
the same chapter of St. John, it is stated, “ As he was now going down, 
his servants met him.’' His whole route from Cana, according to the 
position of the place now so called, was, in feet, a continual descent to¬ 
wards Capernaum. ’ 

(497) Cana of Galilee has been confounded with Sepher Cana, oh, 
Cana Major, in the territory of the tribe of Asher: hence the discordant 
accounts given by Adrichomius, Aranda, and others, concerning its dis¬ 
tance from Nazareth. Cana Major is mentioned, as the inheritance of 
the tribe of Asher, in the 28th verse of the 19th chapter of the book of 
Joshua, together with Hebron, and Rehob , and Hammon. Cana of Gali¬ 
lee, [John ii. 1.] is often called Cana Minor. St. Jerom describes it as 
near to Nazareth : “ Hand procut inde, [id eat a Nazareth,] cemetur 
Cana,in qua aquae in vinum versts sunt.” Hicron. tom. I. epist. 17. ad 

JVIarcellara. * 

(498) John eh. ii. 

(499) A tradition relates, that at this spring St Athanasius convert¬ 
ed Philip. We were thus informed by the Christian pilgrims who had 
joined our cavalcade; but it was the first intelligence we had ever receiv¬ 
ed, either of the meeting, or of the person so converted. 

(501) “ Nicephorus gives an account of it, and says it was hoik by 9t 
Helen.” Mariti's Travels, vo\. \l p. 171. Loud 1791. 

(502) “ And there were set there six water-pots of stone, after 
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the manner of the purifying of the Jew*, containing two or three firkins 
apiece.” John ii 6. 

(500) Luke vi. 1. Matth. xii. I. Mark ii. 23. 

(501) Small reservoirs far containing water, of great antiquity, some 
in the form of basons, appeared in these caverns. 

(502) W» afterwards ate bread which had been thus baked, in a 
camp of lljezzar’i troops, in the Plain of Esdraelon ; and the first Lieu¬ 
tenant of the Horn ulus frigate atebacon so dressed in Aboukir. 

(503) See the ohservtltions which occurin p. 667, of the First Part of 

these Travels, vol. I. second edition. It'was in consequence of a journey 
upon the Rhine, in the year 1793, that the Author first applied the theo¬ 
ry of crystallization towards explaining the formation of v hat are vulgarly 
called basaltic pillars ; an appearance common to a variety of different 
mineral substances, imbedded in which arc found Ammonites, vegetable im¬ 
pressions, fossil wood, crystals of feldspar, masses of chalcedony, zeolite, 
and sparry carbonate of lime The Author has seen the prismatic configu¬ 
ration, to which the term basaltic is usually applied, in common compact 
limestone. Werner, according to Mr Jameson, (Spot of Min. vol. 1. p. 
372,) confines basalt to “ the fioetx Trap formationf' and, 369, ibid ] 

to the concretionary structure ; alluding to a particular substance, under 
that appellation. Count Bournon, [see Note 3. p- 667. Part I.] consi¬ 
ders the basaltic form as the result of a retreat. This is comiog very 
near to the theory maintained by the Author . in furtherance of which, 
he will only, urge as a more general remark, that “ all crystals are con¬ 
cretionary, and all columnar minerals crystals, more or less regular, the 
consequences of a-retreat."’ 

(504) The town gates of Cologne are constructed of stones having thp 
form commonly called basaltic / and simitar substances may be observed 
in the walls. 

(505) See the account published by the Abate Fortis, “ Della Valle 
Di Banco nel territoria Veronese,” printed at Venice in 1778. 

(506) See “ Memoria He’ Monti Colontiari di S. E. fl Signor Cava 
Here Giovanni Strpnge,” printed at Milan in 1778, for a beautiful repre 
sentation of this Causeway : engraved by Fessard, from a drawing by De 
Teyrenc- Also tlie representations given iu the LXIst volume of the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of Lpndon, Tab. 19. fi 
$83, kc. 

(507) See the n amrrqns other instances mentioned by Jameson, [Syst. 
of Min. vol 1. p. 372. Edin. 1S04,J in stating the geographical situation 
of Basalt; a vague term, as he properly expresses it, which ought to be 
banished from mineralogy it is in fact applied to any substance which 
exhibits the phrenomena of crystallization upon a lyrge scale, whenever 
the prisms are large enough to be considered as columns. 

(508) Commonly called Siberian Beryl, and Peruvian Emerald■ 
Hauy, Patrin, anff others, have shown the impropriety of separating these 
varieties of the emerald. Some consider the colouring'principle as suf¬ 
ficient to distinguish them, which is the oxide of iron in the Asiatic erne- 
raid, and that of ohromium in the American. But it should be observed, 
that the emerald of Peru does not always contain chromium ; neither is 
it yet known that it does not contain iron. The Author ,has specimens 
Of the Peruvian emerald, white and limpid as the purest roek crystal 
What then becomes of a distinction founded upon colonr? Patrin prr 
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serves the names of emerald chrysolite, and aigue marine, as applicable 
to the Siberian mineral; but he says, “ Cet gemmee ont la meme 
forme cristalline, la meme pesanteur specifique, la meme durete que 
I’emeraude du Perou i cites cotitiennent la meme quantite de glucine ; 
eUes ont encore la double ref action de Vemeraude Elies n'en differ¬ 
ent dont que par la couleuret Von a vu, par Vexemple du rubis d’Orient 
combien la couleur ; est nolle aux yeux du naturaUste." Hist. Nat. del 
Min. tom. II. p. 23. Paris, Ar., 9. 

(509) “ Je fie one remarque a cette occasion ; c'est que cesgemmei, 
qui derviennent si dures, etoient eingulieremnl friables au sortir de lews 
gites: plusieurs gros prismes ee briserent entre mes mains!” Hist. Nat. 
det Min. tom. If. p. 32 It is the same with the common flint, which 
when first taken from a bed of chalk, some times breaks in the hand, and 
is penetrated with visible moisture. This is also the case with regard to 
the Hungarian opals: the workmen often expose them to the sun, before 
they venture to remove them. 

(510) •* II ofire un accident remarquable, et que j’ai observe le pre¬ 
mier dans ces gemmes ; c’est que sea extreroites, au ljeu d’etre planes, 
out une saillie arrondie comme les basalts articuies- Cet accident se ren¬ 
contre egalment dans les emeraudes et les aigues-mar'mes de la meme 
montagne. d’en ai des exemplaires de toutes les nuances qui oflrent ces 
articulations, soit eu relief, soit en creux.” Hist. Nat, des Min. tom. II 
p. 28. 

(511) “J’enai plusieur echaiitillons, on l’on voit, quand on les re. 
garde contre le jour par une de leurs extremites, des hexagones conceit, 
triquies, qu’on distingue quelquefois jusque vers le centre du prtsme : ces 
hoxagones sont formes par les lames qui ne sont appliquees successive* 
ment a chacune de ces faces.” Hist. Nat. des Min. Pom. II. p. 31. 

(512) The mineralogical reader may add to this a remarkable fact, 
recently communicated to the Author by the Kev. James Lambert, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The radiating pillars upon the coast of St. 
Andrew’s, in Scotland, bearing the name of the Spindle Hock, is nothing 
more than a spheroidal mass, which has occupied au Orbicular cavity, af¬ 
ter the manner wherein zeolite is exhibited in porous aggregates; and it 
is crystallized in prisms diverging from a common centre, like, the minu¬ 
ter radiating fibres of zeolite, carbonated lime, &c. fee. in amygdaloidal 
rocks. The Author has witnessed a similar appearance, upon as large a 
scale, in the Isle of Canna, in the Hebrides. The magnitude of certain 
phaenomena of crystallization sometinies leads the mind to doubt tlie na¬ 
ture of the process whence they have resulted. Sauesure’s polished 
mountain, near St. Bernard in the Alps, is an instance of this kind. We 
are at no loss to explain the cause of lustre on one of the lateral planes of 
a small crystal, but cannot so readily conceive that the side of a moun¬ 
tain may have been thus modified. 

(513) The Reader will find only the new species described here. 

I. A new species of Heliotrope, which we have called Heliotropium 
iiiesutum. This was found near Cana. Heliotropium foliis Into- 
ovatis, plicalis integerrimis , pilis depressit hirsuliespit is subsalilariit, 
pilis patulis hirsutisstmis. Planta humilis ratnosa i rami patentee, 
hirsuti. Folia petiolata vix pollicariapeteoli semi-pollicaree. Spi• 
etc milaterales pedunculate: 2- ad 3. pollices lengae, Flores pedicellati 
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ectie timphc* (iitporili. Calyces hirsutitsimi. Corollas tubut calyce 
dimiiUo longior, pubescent. ' 

II. A nur.-Jesi-ript species of Larkspur, which we h*ve called 
Delphinium incanum, found near tbe same place. Delphinium 
nectariis diphillis foliolit emarginatis obtusis; corollis pentapetalit, 
captulit solitariit Jnliis multipaftitis. Kami Jlexuosi, divaricati, 
supra velloto-incani. Folia pubescentia multipartila, lasciniis lineetri- 
lanceolatis. Flores subracemosi. pauci Pedunculi bracteati, crassi 
villosii i bracteae subnlatae. Petala nectario longiora unguiculata.ob- 
tusa. Calcar corolla longius, curvatum. Capsula ovatureUipilca pu - 
beseem, stylo parsistente coronqta. 

III. Near Cana we also found a . on-descript cottony species of ori¬ 
ganum, which we have called Origanum vestixum. Origanum 
Jblii* subcordato-ovatis, petiolati*, integerrimis, uirinque tomentosis mol- 
lissimis spicis subrotundo-ovatis, pednnculaiis, compactis tomentosis sub¬ 
terms cattle suffruticoso. Planta ramosa, tomentoso incana. Folia 
nervosa qtdnque lined* tonga, saepius rejlexa. Spicae breve* valtle 
tomentosae, basi constipatae, subtemae. Calyx bilabiatus obovatii, 
fauce lanvgimii*. Corolla gracilis, glanduloso-punctata. Stylo ex- 
serta. Stigmata rejlexa. 

IV. A shrubby non descript species of Globe Thistle, which we have 
called Echinops Grandiplora. Echinops caule svffrutesceute 
scabro, folds bipinnatismpra scabris, subtus tomentosis, lasciniis pert- a - 
gnstis i capituhs globosis pedunculatis amplis. Caulis sul'catis futcut 

■ subjtexuosus Folia subtus albida, niollissima, supra sordide virentta 
hispida ; lasciniis linsari subulate. Capitulate Capitula pollices duos 
cum dimidio sue tree diametro, coervlei Florum pediscelli pappose. 
Squame calycinae exteriores imbricatae lanceolatosibulatae, in/ra 
medium integerrimae i eupra contractae dentato-ciliatao acutissimae; 
squama intima brevier tubulata, quinqvsfida, apicibus lasciniatis. 
Corollas ambus tubo brevier quinquepartitus lasciniis sttblinearibus- 
Stigmata rejlexa. Semina hirsute, Coronata / corona striata, ciliata 
eubmembranacea. 

V. A non-descript specie* of Jlira, with tlic outer valve of the corolla 
Ihree-awned, and the flowers in a close panicle, as in the Jlira pubes¬ 
cent. We have called it Aira triaristata. Mrapanicula spici- 
Jormi, obtsnga,- corollae valva exteriors calyce nervoso dimidio bre- 
viore, triaristata ,- vaginisjoliorum ventricosis, amplissimis- This is 
a dwarf species with the leafy culms often shorter than^be oblong heads 
of the flowers. Both the leaves and their sheaths are deeply striated, 
and downy. The flowers are set very close together in the pani¬ 
cles, which vary, from about an inch and a half, to two and a half 
inches in length. The glumes of the calyx are of a linear-lanceolate 
shape, deeply furrowed, and downy. The inner valve of the corolla is 
slenderer and shorter than the outer valve, slightly notched at the 
end, and without awns; .he two lateral awns of the outer valve are 
about the length of the calyx ; die central one, a third part longer. 

VI. A Non-deacipt shrubby species of Cistus, with rough alternate 
leaves, about two thirds of their length distant from each other on 
the branches. We have called it Cistus olicopbyllus. Cie j 

G 
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tus stipulaius, fmlicor.uz, foliis allernis bvatolanceolatis, enerviis, in- 
tegerrimis, scabris, pilosis, margine revolutis ,• peduncutis unifloris ; 
calycis foliolis inaequalibus, hirsutis. Fruticulus ramonts. ramiftex- 
•aosi, gracites. supm villosi. Folia petiolata, putentia tineas quatuor 
tonga. Petioli brevissimi, pilosi. Calycis foliola inaequatiduo angus- 
la, tria quadruple latiora, nervosa. Corolla Jlava. 

(514) Forskal’s Flora, p- 136. 

(515) Voyage du Levant, tom. It. p. 4, Lyon i, 1717. 

(516) See pp. 84. 152. 206 London, 1693. Also, the end of Mr. Ray’s 
Collection of Travels, “ Stirpium Orientdlium rariorum Catalogus." 
AlhagiMaororum. 

(517) Matthew, eh. v, vi, vii. 

• (518) This hill is called Kern^l-Hutin in Poeocke’s Travel’s! signify, 
ing “ the Homs of Hutin,” there being a mount at the east and west end 
of it; and so called from the village below, which he writes Hutin We 
■wrote it, as it was pronounced, Hatti. Pococke has enumerated the ob¬ 
jects he beheld from this spot, in a note to page 67, part I. of the Second 
Volume of his Description of the East. “ To the south-west l saw JebeU 
Sejar, extending to Sephor ; Elmiham, was mentioned to the south of it: 
I saw the tops of Carmel, then Jebel-Turan, near the Plain of Zabubm, 
which extends to Jebel-Hutin. Beginning at the north-west, and going to 
the north-east, I saw Jebel-Igermick, about which they named to me 
these, places, Sekeenen, Elbany, Sejour, JVah, Rameh, Jtfogor, Orady 
't'renon, Kabresiad ,■ and further east, on other hills, Meirom, Tokin on 
a hill, and JVouesy ; and directly north of Hutin is Saphet ; and to the 
east of the hill on which that city stands, Kan-Tehar and Kan Emine 
were mentioned ; and to the north of the Sea of Tiberias I saw label- 
Esheik" 

(519) “ Mare appellatur ; Galtihex, quia in Galilsea provincias mare 

Tiberiadis, a civitate Tiberiadis ; mare Cenervth, ab oppido Cenereth, 
cui successit Tiberias ; stagiium Genesareth, vel lacus Genezan, a pro- 
pinqui regione Genezar ’h ( Quaresmii Elucid, Tore Sanctel. vii. c. 3. 

page 862. tome IX. Antverp, 1369.]-“ called always a sea,” says Ful. 

ier, “ by three of the Evangelists, but generally a Lake by St. Luke. 
Indeed amongst lakes it may be accounted for a sea, such the greatness j 
amongst seas, reputed for a lake, such the sweetness and freshness of the 
water therein.” Fullers Pisgahsight of Palestine, B. II. c. 6. page 140. 
London, 1650. 

(520; Its various names are cited in the preceding Note. St Luke 
calls it the Lake,of Genesareth and this agrees with Pliny’s appellation, 
who, speaking of the River Jordan, £JIist. JVat. lib. v. e. 15. L. Bat. 
1635.} uses these words: “ In lacum se fundit, quern plures Genessram 
vocaut xvi. mill. pass, longitudinis, vi. mill. pass, latitudinis, amoenis 
circumseptum oppidis.” He also notices the hot springs of Eramaus, near 
Tiberias. Josephus | [lib. iii. de Bell. Jud. c. 18.] gives it the same name 
as Pliny ; which it derived from the appellation of the neighbouring district 
[Ibid ] As to its dimensions Josephus (ibid.).than whom says Reland, “ ne¬ 
mo melius eu scire potuit,” describes its length as equal to an hundred \_He- 
gesippus, as 140] stadia ; and its breadth as forty. Its distance from the 
Lake Asphaltites is seventy five miles. 

(523) The exceeding fertility of this part of the Holy Land, i* noticed 
by all travellers, and all authors who have mentioned this country. Jose- 
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phua speaks of the extraordinry aptitude, both of the climate and sail**to¬ 
wards the production of all kinds of fruit and vegetables; so that plants 
requiring elsewhere a difference of temperature, thrive here, says he, as 
if the seasons were ill a competition which should contribute most Figs 
and grapes continue in season during ten months out of the. twelve, and 
other fruit throughout the whole year. [Vid. Joseph de Bell. Jud. Ub. 
hi. c. 18. 

(524) The thermometer of Farienheit at tills time, in the most shady 
situation we could find, indicated 102 1-2 degrees. 

(525) The enterprising IIuhckhardt, of whom, it is to be hoped 
the Literary world will hear more hereafter, is now travelling, under the 
auspices of the African Society, in Syria* previous to his journey into the 
interior of Africa. He has lately visited the summit of Libanus, and in¬ 
forms the author £by letter dated Aleppo, May 3, 1811] that it consists 
wholly of limestone. He observed a fossil shell upon the top of tha£ 
mountain ; hut it principally consists of*-. primitive limestone. 97 

, (526) Called Butin by Pocoeke. Description of the East , volume II. 
part \. page §7. 

(527) See Egmont and Heyman*a Travels, volume I. page 293. Lon¬ 
don, 1759. 

(529) “ And fashioned it with a graving tool, after he had made it 
a molten calf; and they said. These be thy .Gods, O Israel.” Exodus 
xxxii. 4. # 

(280) w From this we may conclude, with resson, that the Druzes 
have no religion : yet one class of them must be excepted, whose reli¬ 
gious customs are very peculiar. Those who compose it, are, to the rest 
of the nation, what the initiated were to the profane; they assume the 
name of Okkals , which means spiritualists, and bestow on the vulgar the 
epithet of Djahel , or ignorant: they have various degrees of initiation, 
the highest orders of which require celibacy P Volnefs Travels , Vol. II. 
page 59- 

(531) See the account given by Volney, volume II. section 3. page 5. 

(532) See a_ former Note. 

(533) ** It'Is impossible to draw a single word from their -priests, who 
observe the most inviolable sccresy in every thing that concerns their 
Worship. I conclude, therefore, that their dogmas are impenetrable 
mystenes.” MaritPs Travels , vol ll.p;?G. Loud. 1791. 

(534) MaritiV Travels, vol. II. p, 25. 

(535) Paul Lucas, speaking of the Maronites, says, Their language 
is Arabic in conversation, but in writing they use the Syriac and Chaldaio 
iharacters. It does not therefore follow, from their Arabic language 
alone, that the Maronites of Syria, any mote than the ])ruse9, are ne¬ 
cessarily Arabs. “ Jls parlent Jrabe } mats leur caracteres sont Syria - 
gues on ChaldaiquesV Voyage du Sieur Paul Lucas, tom. I p. 304. 
.9mst.*l7h\ 

(536) I have seen nothing to remind me of the appearance presented 
by the Druses, excepting an engraving in Lord Valenria r s Travels, from 
a drawing by Mr. Salt, representing Abyssinians, resting on a march* 
(iSeetwI. III. p 109. Lond. 1809.) The two figures, seated upon the 

■ A curious representation of one of these figure*. rudely formed, and covered with 
imeriptknw was communicated to Dr. Ilcnley, by the late Cardinal BORGIA, from the 
original in bis Museum. 
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tight hand of that groupe, in white cloaks, whose faces are exhibited in 
profile, bear a striking resemblance to the Druses we saw in Syria. 

(537) “ The country of Caatravent, a part of Mount Lebanon which 
looks towards the Mediterranean Sea, is inhabited, in preference to any 
other spot, by the Druses, who gave their name to this southern district. 
They occupy also the rest of Mount Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon, the narrow 
plains which lie between Castrayent- and the sea, and all that extent of 
shore from Gibail, otherwise called Byblus, as far as the river Evt, near 
the apeient Sidon, at present called Sayd. The ancient Heliopolis, now 
known by the name of Balbec, is peopled by this nation, as well as the 
neighbouring country. In short, families of the Druses may be found 
scattered here and there, throughout every part of Syria and Palaesline.” 
Atari’.Vs Travels, vol. II. p. 23. 

(538) “ Blessed are the poor in spirit . Blessed are they that 

mourn,” itc. &c. 

(539) Matthew xiv. 24, 25, 26. 

(540) ” Deinde venimus in civitatem Capharnaum in domum Petri, 
quae modo est basilica.” Itin. Antonin. Atartyr. fid, BelaneU P aloes. 
Tina , in Atom. Capernaum. 

(541) Mark, ch. v. 2, 3. 

(542) “ At the north-east corner of the' town, there is an oblong 
square church, arched over, and dedicated to St. Peter: it is mentioned 
by ancient authors, and said by some to be the spot where the house of 
St. Peter was.” Pocoche’s Descript, of the East, vol. II. part 1. p. 68. 

(543) Histor. Eccles. il, 12. 

(544) Palaettina Illustrate, tom. II. p. 1042. Trap. Bat. 1714. 

(545) “ Io hac urbe nimirum aedera magnificats, et ah ilia quae ho- 
die Petri dicitur plane diversam, Helena, Constantini mater, Petrp olim 
dedicavit.” Ibid. 

(546) •* Hinc, puto, nomen aedis Petri huic aediculae adhesit,’’ Pa- 
laestina Illustrata, tom. II. p. 1042. 

(547) John xxi. 1. “ Ecclesia ah Helena matre in istoloco fabricata, 
iq suo decore pulchra permanct.” Bonifacius de Persnni Cultu Terr. 
Sanct. lib. ii. 

(548) Epiphanii Opera, tom. II. lib. i. Adv. Hacr. p. 128. Paris, 

1622. 

(549) In referring to tins Josephus, Reland uses so little precision, 
that he might be confounded with Josephus the Jewish Historian. “ Ti- 
beriade,” says he, “ ante tempora Jssephi non Ueuit Christiano.” (Be* 
landi Palaestina Illustrata, tom. II p. \033.J A preceding paragraph, 
however, states that he acted under the auspices of Constantine the 
f irst; and Epiphanius, whose writings are referred to by Reland, cau¬ 
tiously avoids confounding him with Flavius Josephus,. 

(550) See the former Chapter. 

(551) Built over the spot where St. Peter’s dwelling was believed to 
have stood in Capernaum. See an extract from the Itinerary of Antoni¬ 
nus the Martyr, written in the sixth century, and given in a former Note. 
Also Reland. Pelaest, Illust. tom. II. p. 683. Trap. Bat. 1714'. 

(552) Epiphanii Opera, tom. II. lib. i. Adv. Haer- pp. 136,137. Pa¬ 
ris, 1622 

(553) ’Atflxvutn. Temples without .images were called Adrians a, 
vom Adrian, by whom they were introduced. 
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.(851) That is to say, of four cubit* square j reckoning each cubit at. 
eighteen inches. 

($55) Emmaus, or Airmails,' signifies baths. [ Vid. Joseph, lib 
iv. de Bell. Jud. c. 1] The Hebrew appellation is riDH Ch&mmath, 
[Reland. Palest, lllust. tom. I. lib. i. p. 302.] The baths of Tiberias 
are thus mentioned by Pliny: “ Ab oceidente Tiberiade, aquis calidis 
salubri.” [ Hint. JVht. lib. r. c. 15.] Josephus also mentions them, and 
their situation with regard to the city: &tp/M *k ™>9» iiirm ey Kmfut, 
’A/u/unutwcu* tin. Thermic non longe, [ab orle Tiberiadis,] absunt 
in vico, Jtmmaus dfeto." [Josephus, Antiq- lib. xviii. o. 3.] The Ara¬ 
bian word for baths, Chammam, or Hammflm, is not very different from 
the I iebrew; and by this name the baths of Tiberias are now called. 

(556) Relandi Palxttina Ulustr. tom, II. lib. iii. p. 1039. Traj. Bat. 
1714. 

(557) Travels to the East, p. 157. London, 1766. 

(558) Description of the East, vol. XI. part 1. p. 69. London, 1745. 

(559) Palaest. lllust. tom. II. lib. iii. p- lOiO. Traj. Bat. 1714. 

(560) Travels through Part of Europe, Asia Minor, 8cc, vol. II. p. 
S3. London, 1759. 

(561) Travels in Egypt and Syria, vol. II. p. 230. London, 1787. 

(562) Egmont and Heyman, vol. II p. 33. 

(563) Description of the East, vol. II. part l.p. 68. Pococke says, 
that when they were digging for stones to build the castle, upon the 
north side of the town, they found a great number of sepulchres, where¬ 
in it was stated the .lews had been buried' eight hundred years before. 
He saw a stone coffin, [p. 69.] adorned with reliefs, exhibiting a bull’s 
head within a crown of dowers, and “ a festoon supported by a spread 
eagle.” The eity has never been inhabited by any people unto whom 
this religioa can he ascribed, except its Jewish owners. The fact there¬ 
fore affords curious proof of the antiquity of a very popular symbol in 
heraldry. 

(584) Adrichomii Theat. Terr. Sanct. in ZabuJon. Vid. p. 143. 
Colon, 1628 

(565) 1 Kings xv. 20. At the preoise mo ment when this note is 
introduced, the irruption of the Wahahee Arabs into the neighbourhood 
of Damascus, has made the eastern district of Syria a scene of transac¬ 
tions resembling the state of the country nine hundred and fifty-one 
years before the Christian sera. Ibn Saoud, the Wahabee Chief, re¬ 
mained only two days and a half in the Hauran ; overrun, in that time, 
a space of at least 140 miles j plundered and ransacked about thirty vil¬ 
lages ; and returned, flying into the-heart of his desert dominions. These 
particulars, re communicated to the Author iu a letter, [dated Aleppo, 
May 3, 1811,] from his friend Burckhardt, now travelling under the 
auspices of the African Society. They afford a striking parellel with 
the “ Acts of Asa. and all his might, and all that he did,’’ who, ip his 
war with Baasha, sent Bcn-hadad of Damascus, *' against the cities of Is¬ 
rael, and smote Ijon, and Dan, and Abel-beth-maachah, and all Cintte- 
roth, with all the land of Naphtali.” 

(566) Behind. Palaest. ittust. tom. II. lib. iii. p. 1036. D’AnvHle 
however reconciles this position of Kinnereth, which lie writes Cinereth, 
bjt extending the boundaries of Naphtali to the southern extremity of the 
Lake Gennesareth. 
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' (567) Witness the temple of Jupiter in Mount Ha, mentioned by 
Homer and by iEsehylus ; the temple of JEsculapius in Epidauria, -tec. 

(568) Os HTto-zc Trohtv « ts 'Iartist ixiAswv aitr,-t fie to tPiov bo/st*. TtfbySleL. 
“ Is urbem in Judaa condidit, et de nomine suo appellavit 7'iberiada’l 
Joel in Chronographia, p. 162. Eadem haec teguntur apud Miehaelem 
Glycam in Anna!, part 3. p. 233. Vid. Reland. Palaest. Must. tom. 11. 
p. 1037. 

(569) Antiquit. lib. xviii. c. 3. et De Bell, Jud. lib, ii. o. 8. 

(570) Ibid. - 

(571) Ibid. 

(572) “ Vide Misnam Schabbath, III. 4. et XXII. 5. he.” Reland. 
Palaest. Must. tom. II. lib. iii. p. 1039. Josephua Antiq. lib. xviii. o. 3. 
Kb. xix. c. 7. In Vit. he. &c. 

(573) Josephus in Vita Sua. 

(574) Antiq. lib xix. e. 7. 

(575) Reland says, “ usque ad sesculum quartum Egmont and 
Heyman mention the fifth; and Pocoeke,-the eleventh century. I hate 
preferred the asra assigned by Egmont and Heyman, [vol, II. p. 81. J be¬ 
cause they mention the precise year, and give their authority. 

(576) Egmont and Heyman, vol. II. p. 31. : 

(577) A. D. 429. Mid. 

(578) See Basnage's History of the Jews. 

(579) Vrocop. lib. v. e. 9 de iEdific. Justinian. 

(580) A. D. 640. See Basnage ; Egmont and Reyman, he. The 
Emperor Heraclius visited this place, A. D. 620, as appears from the 
writings of Anastasius, (Histor. p. 101.] “ Tiberiadem adiisset, ae» 
cusavere Christian! Benjamin quendam nomine, quasi mala sibi facientem, 
[erat enira admodum opulentus,] qui suscepit Imperatorem et ex&rei- 
tum ejus. Ast Imperator damnavit eum j quamobrem inquiens, ‘ Mo- 
lestus es Christianis ? qui ait, ‘ Ut inimicis fidei mess.’ Tunc Imperator 
admonitum hunc, et ad credendum suasum baptizavit in aedibus Eusta- 
chii Neapolitan!, qui et ipse cum Christianus esset Imperatorem exeepit.” 
Ret. Boldest, tom. II. p. 1040. 

(581) Itin. Willibaldi. Rel. Palaest. ibid. 

(582) Vid. Harduin Mum. Antiq.p. 498. Paris, 1684. Putin■ p. 185. 
Vaillant Mumis. Imperat. August, et Caesar, p. 374. Paris,l698, Ac. 
The legend given by Hardoin, is, TJBEP1F.S1N. Eni. KAATaJOT. ET. An. 
Those commemorated by Vaillant have KAATATO TIBEWEJtltVj'With dif¬ 
ferent dates. The epocha of the city commences with the year of Rome 
770 ; therefore the An, or 81, noticed by Harduin, answers to the year 
of Rome 850, being the first year of Trajan’s reign. It was usual to 
compliment the Emperors by striking medals during the first j»-arcf their 
reign.- Reland notices a remarkable medal of Tiberias, [tom. II. p. 
1042. Palsesh Illust.] which had on one side the legend TIBBPIAC with- 

'in a laurel wreath, and upon the other the words HPflAOT TtTPAPXOTL 
AA. with a palm branch. 

(583) Vaillant, p. 374. Num. Imperat Paris, 1698. 

(584) Ibid, p 374. 

(585) Vid. Reland. Palest. Iilust. tom. II. p. 1048. 

(586) Hegesippus de Excid. Urb. Hiero. lib. iii. c. 26, he. 

(5417) The figure whiejti most resembles this new species of Bucct- 
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num is ia Chemnitz. [Vol. IV. p. 43. tab. 124. If.'1167, 1169.] He 
callt it JVatsa fasciata; and describes it “faciie dltemie obscure brun • 
nets, ntfescentibu* et candidie circumcincta.” He refers also to Seba, 
\fl'heeaurne, vol. III. tab. 53. f. 48 ] who describes it “ cinereo-fiava, 
itidem costata crenala, et profunde lyrata." The latter part of Seba’s 
description is particularly characteristic of this new species, which is 
evidently a Bucctnum. Chemnitz sars that his shell is found in great 
abundance at Tranquebar * Neither of the figures referred to afiords a 
correct representation of the Gatiifean Bucctnum nor is there in Lin- 
titeus any description which answers to it We have therefore named it 
Bcccikum Galilkhm. 

(589) “ In length an hundred furlongs, and forty in breadth.” San 
dye’ Travels, Book iii. p .141. Bond. 1637. 

(590) See a former Note. 

(591) Palaest. Illust. lib. i. c. 39 tom. 1. p. 259. Traj. adRhen. 17;4. 

(592) “ Namque lacus ipsius, velnt quodam mare sinus amplissimus, 
in longitudinem centum quadraginta extenditur stadia,, latitudine quadra- 
gapta diffenditur.” Begetippus de Excid Urb. Bireo. lib. iii. c. 26. vol. 
VTI. p. 492. Bib. Pat. Par. 1654. 

(593) The waters of this lake are thus extolled by Quaresmius : 
" Non ctenosae, paludosae, vel amarae, sed clarae, dulces, potabilcs, et 
fecundae ” Quaresmii Elucid. Terr. Sanct. Ub. vii. c. 3. p. 862. tom. H. 
Antverp. 1639. 

(594) Joseph, lib. iii de Bell. Jud. c. 18. 

(595) Hasselquist’s Voy. and Trav. in the Levant, p. 157. London, 
1786. 

(596) Ub. iii. cap, 18. de Bell. Jud. 

(597) Tstuvst vs Niixs vmt ttcS-av, rail ytna. to tm vm 

ji,uj,v Kc ytsctyt irttfsarKsmo. Joseph, lib. iii. de Bell. Jud. tom. II . p. 258. 
ed. S. Havere. Jimst. lie. 1726. The same kind of fish is mentioned in 
Athenneus, \J>. 227. C. Uav ,] see also “ Gesner de Aquatilibue.” 

(598) . Ibid. cap. 17. 

(599) Tarichaea was situated beyond the .baths of Emmaus, at the 
southern extremity of the Lake of Gennesareth, three miles ami three 
quarters distant from Tiberias; or thirty stadia, according to Josephus. 
Between these two cities Vespasian’s army was often encamped, and 
generally at the baths of Emmaus. Pliny, speaking of Tarichaea, says 
that, by some, the lake was ealled after the name of this citjr: “ A me- 
ridie Tarichea, quo nomine aliqui et lacum appellant.” (\Pfin. Hist. 
JVat. lib. v cap. 15. L. Bat. 1635. tom. I. p. 362.] In the same manner, 
the Lake of Geneva is by Borne called the Lake qf Lausanne and es¬ 
pecially by Gibbon, who was offended at being censured for it. The 
Author once heard him express an intention of proving this last to be 
the only correct appellation. 

(600) Future travellers will perhaps discover the remains of a builds 
ing of this magnitude. 

(601) Tracherdtis was the .country near Damascus, to the east of 
Herraou and Anti-Labanus. 

(602) Gaulon gave its name to the district called Gaulonitis, beyond 
Jordan, on the eastern side of the Lake of Gennesareth. D’Anville has 
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not placed it in his map of Palestine. It was one of the six cities of re. 
fuge. 

( 603 ) A city .opposite to Tiberias, upon the Lake Gennesareth, at the 
south-western extremity of a ridge of mountains bearing the same name, 
and being a branch of the chain of Hermon. 

(604) A city beyond Jordan, distant seven miles and a half from the 
Lake Gennesareth. Like Hippos. it gave its name to a small province. 
The hbt baths of Gadara are mentioned by Epiphanius. Gadara, accord? 
ing to Polybius, was one of the strongest cities of the country. 

(605) Quaresmius mentions a gate of black and white marble on its 
western side; describing the city as of a square form, and saying of it, 
41 JVcn tnultum antiqua est, et veteri Tiberiade multo mitior : - hone enitn 
longe majorem ista fitisse circumjacentes magnae, ruiaae, «t maxime 
procedendo ad duo milUaria meridiem versus, non obscure demons trout." 
Elucid. Terr. Sanct. lib. vii. cap. 4 tom. II. p. 864. Ant. 1639. 

(606) Nicephoros, lib. viii. cap. 30, be. 

(607) Monifacius de Perenni Cultu Terrae Sanctae, lib. ii. 

(608) “ Tiberias civitas omnino inhabitabilis est, propter serpehtum 
multitudinem.” Ib, 

(609) He was superior of a monastery, at Mount Sion in Jerusalem, 

and afterwards advanced to an episcopal see in Italy. Fid. Quarem: 
Eluc. tom. I. Ub. 5. c. IS. ' * 

(610) Keland writes this word Tabor ; but I have preferred following 

the orthography of Eusebius, [in Onomast.] as cited by him, and of the 
Other Greeks, who wrote , because this exactly agrees with the 
name of the mountain as it is now pronounced in the Holy Land. It is 
somewhat singular, that Reland, who cites Adamnanus, [de Locis Sanc¬ 
tis,'] should have omitted to notice the following passage; because it oc¬ 
curs immediately after the extract he has inserted from that author, in 
his chapter, “ De T a borb.” [ Yid. Falsest. Must. lib. i. c. 51.] “ Sed 
inter haec et hoc est notandum, quod illius famosi mantis nomen. Greets 
htteris sic oporteat eeribi per 8 et u longum, : Latinis tiers lit- 

terulis cum asperatione Thabor, producta o Utter, ■ Hujus orthogruphia 
vocabuli in libris Graecitatis est inventa.” [Vide Mabillon. tom. iv. 
Actor Sanctor. Ord. Benedieti, p. 517 L. Paris, 1672.] A philologist 
in the seventh century, upon a rock in the Hebrides, is a curious circum¬ 
stance in history ; yet this is the fact j. for, in this instance, it is evident- 
ly the Abbot of tona, and not Arculfiia the French bishop, who makes 
the observation. 

(611) See D’Arvieux’s “ Voyage dans la Palestine" Cb. x.p. 161. 
Par. 1717, be. 

(612) Sheih signifies, properly, an Elder. In the mountainous parts 
ef Syria, it means simply a Landholder. The leading Sheik of a country 
is called Emir , or Prince. 

(613) See D’Arvieux, ibid. 

(614) It is quite amusing to read the inflated note of Gibbon, [Hist; 
oh. 50. vot IX. p. 206 Wet* 3f. Lond.. 1807.) upon the origin of the 
word Saracen; which at last he abandons as hopeless of illustration; 
yet in many a modern map he might have read the expressions, c Zara* 
’* Zaara,’ nnd ‘ Sara,' or the Desert; whence Saracens, or ‘ Children 
qf the Desert' As for Bedouin, the words Badavi, Bcdouy, qpd Be- 
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tfavi, signify, acoording tp D’Arvieux, [ Voyage daits la Palest, p. 112. 
Note a,] * an inhabitant of the Desert .’ 

(615) D* Arvieux, whose ratty account of their manners and customs 
seems to hare derived from the soil, whereon it was written, that truth 
and sincerity which he found to be characteristic of the people, says, that 
“ Scandal is unknown among them'; that-they speak well of all the 
world; never contradicting any one.” See Voyage dans la Palestine, 
p. 165. Paris, 1717. 

(616) See D’Arvieux’s Voyage, p. 171. D’Arvieux says, that to 
break wind before an Arab is deemed an act of infamy : “ II est convent 
arrive que eeux qui avoient eu ee malheor, ont ete obliges de s’absenter, 
6t de passer ches d’autres peoples, pour n’etre pas exposes aux lraees, et 
a toutes let suites d’nne mechante reputation.” Ibid. p. 172. 

(617) “ Nescio, quis teneros oculus mihi fascinat agnos.” Eel. iii. 
103. 

(618) Of all the Arab tribes, there is not one which at present ex¬ 
cites so much interest as that of the Wahabees whose very existence 
had scarcely merited attention when the Author was engaged in these 
travels. Ibn Saoud, the present Wahabee Chief, made, in July 1810, 
an incursion into the neighbourhood of Damascus. This happened 
about the time the enterprising Burckhabdt arrived in that city, from 
Palmyra; and it is from bis correspondence with the Author that the 
substance of this note is derived. “ The inhabitants of Damascus,’’ (say* 
he. in a letter dated Aleppo, May 3; 1811) “ knowing the Pacha’s fee¬ 
ble resouroea for the defence of the city, were so much terrified, that 
many began to send off their most valuable effects to the mountain of the 
Druses. The Wahabees, however, executed their design in the true 
Arab style. Ibn Saoud remained only two days and a half in the Hauran, 
('a mountainous district oftibanus, south-east of Damascus, Blill retain¬ 
ing its ancient patriarchal name ;*) over-ran, in that time, a space of at 
least 140 miles ; plundered and ransacked above thirty villages ; and re¬ 
turned, flying into the heart of hit desert dominions. The Pacha had 
issued from Damascus, with a corps of above six thousand men ; but did 
not choose to hazard an engagement. Ibn Saoud was for several hours 
in view of him ; but contented himself with awkwardly firing his guns. 
The Wahabees were, for the greater part,, mounted upon she-camels, 
whose milk alforded, in the desert, subsistence to themselves, and to the 
fcw horses which accompanied them. Their strength was between, six 
and seven thousand men. It is to be presumed that their success will 
tempt them to repeat their attack ; the eastern districts of Syria 
will then rapidly be deserted by their inhabitants; and the desert, which 
is already daily gaining ground Upon the cultivated fields, will soon swal¬ 
low up the remaining parts of one of the most fruitful countries of the 
East.” 

(619) This man’s name was Ibrahim ; being poor, he had been un¬ 
der the necessity of allowing a merchant of Rama to become partner 
with him in the possession of this animal. The mare was called Totdsa, 
[acoording to our mode of pronouncing Louisa ;] her pedigree could be 
traced, from public records, both on the side of the sire and dam, for 
five hundred years prior to her birth ; and her price w as three hundred 
pounds t on enormous sum in that country. 

( 092 ) Ibrahim alloit souvent a Rama, pour scavoir des nouvellei de 
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cette cavalle qu’il aimoit cherement. J’ai eu plusieura fois le plaislr de 
Je Voir pleurer de tendresse, en la baisaot, et en la caressant. II l'em- 
brassoit, ii lui essuioit lea yeux avee son mouchoir, il la frottoit avee lea 
manehea de sa chemise, il Iqi donnoit mille benedictions durant dca 
heures entieres qu’il raisonnoit avee elle: ‘ Mes yeux,’ lui disoit-sl, 

‘ raon me, raon cceur, faut-il que je aois assez malheureux pour t'Svoir 
vendue a taut de maitres, et pour ne te paa gander avee moi 1 Je suis 
pauvre, ma Gazelle! tu te seais bien, ma mignonne ! Je t’ai elevec dans 
na maisoo tout comme mafille; je ne T’ai jamais battue ni grondeej 
je t’ai caressee tout de mon mieux. Dieu te conserve, ma bieu aimed 
Tu ea belle, tu es douce, tu es amiable! Dial te preserve du regard des 
envieux !” . Voyage dans la Palestine, p. 201. Paris, 1717. 

(621) See the passage from Virgil, in a former note. 

(622 i Called, by way of eminence, “ The great Plain,” Mt>* Xltfky, 
in Scripture, and elsewhere, the “great Plain, or Field, of Eedraeton,” 
the “ field of Megiddo,” the “ Galilaean Plain.” It was afterwards call¬ 
ed the “ Plain of Saba.” “Et adverte,” says Brocardus, “quod cam¬ 
pus iste Magedo, Esdrelon, et planiciesjGaliieae sunt fere unus et idem 
campus; sed noriKna iUa hodie omnia in obtivionem abieruut, vocaturque 
eampus Sabae.” (Vid. Terr Sanct. Deseript. p, 307. Nov. Orb. Beg. 
&c. Basil, 1537- It is often written Esdrelon, according to Brocardus j 
but we found the name still in use in the country, and pronounced Es- 
draelon, according to the manner in which the Greeks, and particularly 
Eusebius, modified the name of the city Jezreel, whence the plain de- 
rived its appellation. “ Eusebius, ad vocem 'Jwjwnx, soribit esse victim 
nomine 'Ecd/aMuey, tv ri utyj-h-t.' mtia wyMwP [Reland. Paleast. lib. i. c. 
35. Utrecht, 1714-3 “ As the name Jezreel became Esdraela among 
the Greeks, [Wells’s Hist. Geog. vol. I. p. 339. Oxf. 1801,} so the ad¬ 
joining plain is thence still denoted by the name of the Plain of Esdrae- 
lon.” This plain is the Armageddon of the Apocalypse: ('Vid. Quarts- 
mii Eluc- T. S. Kb. vii, c. i-J “ And he gathered them together into a 
place called, in the Hebrew tongue, Armageddon,” C'h. xvi. v. 16. 

(623) “ Gleba ejus optima est, fertilis supra modum in frumento, 

vino et oleo, atque adco rebus omnibus afiluit, ut qui suis oculis aliquando 
conspexerunt, afiirment sese nihil unquam perfectlus, et in quod nalura 
aeque omnia sua contulisset, aspexisse.” Adricliom. Theat. Terr, Sanct. p. 
35. Colon. 1628, “ Cette campagne cst la plus fertile et la plus heureuse 

pour les pasturages de toute la Terre saincte, et porteroit de tres beaux 
grains, et en abondance, comme nos meilleures terres de France, si die 
estoit cultivee.” Doubdan Voy. de la Terre Saincte, p. 579- Par. 1657- 

(624) Dint. xxxiii 18. 

(625) “ C’est-ia,^ says Doubdan, u ou le prophete Elie fit moqrir ces 
quatre cens cinquante faux pi*ophetes de Baal sur le torrent tie Cisoo, 
qui y passe et I’arrouse dans toute sa largeur.’’ (~Voy* de la T. S. p. 
579. Par. 1657. J In this perhaps, Doubdon is for once mistaken. Eli¬ 
jah took the prophets of Baal from Carmel dawn to the brook Kwhan*; 
but that river flows into the sen, after leaving the plain of Esdraeloo, 
through another plain whereon Acre is situated, connected with this 
by a narrow valley. See JMaundrelVe Journey, p. 57. ^ 

(626) Judges iv. 13, 15, 10, & ch, v. 19. 

(627) “ Josephus, lib* vni. Antiq. cap. ii. ro/Ayei irtJiov fuiase regionem 
eui praefectus erat Banaias achilad filiua scribit, pro qua regione Sacer 
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Codex Taanach, Jolegiddo et Rethschear subslituil.” Reland. Palaast. 
lib. i. c. 55. tom. I. p. 366- Utrecht, 1714. 

(028) 2 Kings, xxiii. 29- 

(629) “ And all Judah and Jerusalem mourned for Jotiah. And Je¬ 
remiah lamented for Joaiah; and all the singing-men and singing-women 
-spake of Joaiah in their lamentations to this day, and made them an or¬ 
dinance in Israel ” 2 Chron. xxxv. 24, 25. 

(030) Zechar. xii 11. 

(631) Josephus, lib. id. de Bell. c. 2. 8c 3. Id. lib. v. Autiq c. 1. 
Lib. viii. Antiq. c. 2. 8cc. 8tc. 

(632) To jui)it irifiov. 

(633) Eusebius ad voc. 'ltrpxit* Id. ad. too. 'Ap.&fX*. Et ad voc. BatiS***/, 

he. 

(634) Hieronymus, lib de. sit. et Nom Locorum Hebraicorum. 

" (635) It is so written from the original, Tltftov jack* ‘helpsya/s. Viii. 
Judith, c. i. 8 . Aud, according to our Version, “ Nabuchodonosor, 
king of the Assyrians, sent unto all that dwelt in Persia, and to all that 
dwelt westward, and to those that dwelt in Cilicia, and Damascus, and 
Iibanus, and Anti-Libanus, and to all that dwell upon the sea-coast, and 
to those among the nations that were of Carmel, and Galaad, and the 
higher Galilee, and the great Plain of Esdrelom .” 

(636) “We were sufficiently instructed, by experience, what the holy 
Psalmist means by the dew of Herman, our tents being as wet with it as 
if it had rained all night.” AfavndrelPs Journey, p. 5T. Oxf. 1721. 

(6S7) Of which fact the Reader may find amusiug evidence in an ex. 
tract from a MS. Poem of the Cottonian Library. The Hist line will 
not easily be paralleled 

“ At Port Jaff hegynn wee, 

“ And so frothe from gre to gre, 

“ At Port Jaff ther is a place, 

“ Wher Petur reised though Goddes grace, 

“ Prom dede to lif to Tabitane, 

“ He was a woman, that was her name.’* 

See Purchas, lib. viii. c. 15 . p. 1238. Lond. 1624. 

(638) This plan has so constantly been adopted by persons resorting 
to tin* Holy Land, that, in the very recent instance of the visit paid to 
that country by Chateaubriand, [whose interesting Travels were pub¬ 
lished while this sheet was preparing for the press,) his Journey' extends 
only from Jaffa to Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem back again to Jaffa. 
[See Tram, in Greece, Palestine, Egypt, and Barbary, during the 
year 1806 and 1807, by F. Ji. Chateaubriand. English edit. Lond. 
1811.) It is, however, the best work which has yet appeared on the 
subject. The French edition could not be had when this volume was 
printing. 

(639) Mons. Chateaubriand pleasantly styles him “ honest Doubdan,’* 
[/Aid vol. II p. 141.) justly extolling, upon other occasions, his perspi¬ 
cuity, accuracy, erudition, and, above ail, his simplicity. 

(640) * 1 Or pendant que nous snmmes encore sur le faiste de celte 
gaiucte monlagne, il nous la faut horizontal'ctjetter la veue avec plaisir 
sur lous les lieux considerables qu’on y descouvre, a limitation de la grande 
8aincte Paule, laquelle, comme dit Sainet Jerosme [/eren. Epl. 27. ad 
Ettslo ] montant sur le Thabor, eu le Fils de Dieu s’est transfigure, e"t 
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eontemploit te» montagnes d’Hermon, et Hermoniro, lea grandes earn- 
pagnea de Galilee,’’ &c. Voyage de la Terre Saincte, p. 577. Par. 16S7. 

(641) Ibid. p. 579. 

(642) It is a curious fact, which may show how regularly computed 
distances, iu this part of Asia, correspond with the time employed by 
travellers ib passing them, that when the Author compared this note in 
his Journal with the diary of Maundrell, he found that traveller had per¬ 
formed the same journey precisely in the same space of time* He left 
Jennin at midnight, travelled all night, and in seven hours reached the 
opposite side, near Nazareth. See p. 112 Journ. from Jllepp. lie. Oaf. 
1721. 

(643) Written Jenneen by Manndrell. Journ. from JReppo, He. p. 

111 . \ 

(644) Lib, iii. de Bell* c. 2. 

(645) “ rv.-uet. Vicus qui Samaritin a septentrione terminat, in cam- 
pn, situs, ita legit Rufinus: nam in Graeco est h> ftryt/at mtus, n Hlie 
loci situs est-hodieque vieus Zjennin, vel ut alii scribunt, Jennin dictus, 
et transeunt ilium qui Ftolemaide Samarian, atque ita Hierosolyraas, 
tendunt.” Reland. Paloest. Hi. iii. tom. II. p. 812.. Utrecht, 1714. 

^ (646) Adrickom. Theat* Terr. Sanct. in Manaseem, I. Sum. 39. p. 
73. Colon- 1628. 

(647) Quaresmii Eluc. T. S. lib. vii. c. 3. tom. II. /i- 816. Jlntverp, 
4639. 

(648) Journey from - Aleppo to Jerusalem, pp. 59, and 111. Oxford, 
1721. 

(649) Elucid- Terr. Sanct tom. II. p. 810 Jlntverp, 1689. 

(650) A slight allusion to these littlfe traits of national character will, 
it is hoped, be tolerated, as illustrating the extraordinary hospitality of 
the country ; notwithstanding the dislike of certain readers to any detail 
concerning the diet and accommodations of travellers upon t^pir journey. 
For a similar reason, a few words may be allowed concerning the wa¬ 
ter-melons of Napolose ; because, although the name of that species of 
fruit is familiar, nothing can be 4 more rare than the fruit itself in a state 
of perfection. Water-melons are found upon most of the shores of the 
Mediterranean ; but no one can be said to know any. thing of their excel¬ 
lence, who has not tasted them in the Holy Land. Those of Napolose 
and of Jaffa attain a degree of maturity and flavour so extraordinary, that 
the water-melons of Egypt, Cyprus, Rhodes, of Asia Minor, Greece, Ita¬ 
ly, and Sicily, do not appear to be the same sort of fruit. Something, 
as yet unnoticed in the nature of the soil, is necessary for the favourable 
growth of this plant; for it is evidently not owing to .peculiarity of lati¬ 
tude. Its medical property, as a febrifuge, has only been admitted of 
late years. The phyBieians of Naples have used its fruit with success, 
even in dangerous cases, but perhaps that which might afford a cure in 
one climate, would, from the difference of the fruit Itself, be deleterious 
in another. 

(651) Roland. Falsest. Illustrat. lib. iii. tom. II. p. 1004. Traj. But. 

1714. t - _ . 

(652) 'H t«* heytaftm yanfmaat ’2‘X.y » /uninain-e. xwifliir* Nsivow i 

snpm jxttrm tin “ Samaritanorum metropolis Sichar / cui post- 

modem Neapoli nomen fuits inter duos montes sita.” Phocae. Dcscr. 
T.jS. cap, 13wp-1'- apud Leo. AUat.^opp, Colon. 1653. 
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. (6581 “.Tranuvit Sichem, [non ut plerique errantcs legoot Sichpr,] 

quse nunc Jiteapolia nppellatur.” Hieronymus in Epituphio Paulae. 
Rel. Palaetl. lib. m. tom. II. p. 1007. 

(# 54 ) Heland. Palsest. Must. Hb. iii. tom. II. jf. 1004. 

' (6*5) Ibid. 

(6*6) Josephus, lib. v. De Bell. Jud. o. 4. ed> Havercamp. Amtt. &e 
1786. 

(657) See Gibbon. Hist. fce. chap. 23. toI- IV. p. 83- land- 1807. 
Monsieur Chateaubriand has referred to the same observation of Gibbon ■ 
[See Intraduct, to Travels in Greece, 8tc. vol. r. p< 70. Lond. 1811- ] 
An English Commentator may perhaps suspect the Historian of irony. 

(658) See the Book of Joshua, c#cxirj 

(650) “ And the bones of Joseph, which the Children of Israel 

.brought out of Egypt, buried they in Sheehem.” Josh. xxiv. 38. 

(660) “ And Eleazar, the son of Aaron, died ; and they buried him 
in a hill that pertained to Pbinehas his son, which was given hipt in 
Mount Ephraim. Ibid. ver. 33. 

(661) “ Joshua, the son of Nun, the servant of the Lord, died . ■ 
And they buried him in the border of bis inheritance in Timnathsierah, 
which is in Mount Ephraim, on the north side of the hill of OaSlh l 1 
Ibid. ver. 88,30. 

(868) See Generis, xxxvii. 

(663) " And, behold, a company of Ishmaelites came from Gilead, 
With their camels, bearing spicery, and balm, and myrrh, going to curry it 
down to Egypt.” Ibid. v. 25. 

(664) Ibid. ver. 36. 

(665) “And Israel said unto Joseph, Do not thy brethren feed the 
flock in Shechem I” Ibid. v. 13. 

(666) Seethe translation by Gerrans, p. 69. London, 1783. 

(667) The Samaritans were oalled Cuthaeans by Jewish writers; 
from SanbaUad, a Cuthite, who was their founder. See Josephus, An- 
tig. lib. xi. o. 7. 

(668) Deut. xi. 89. 

(669) Josh. xxiv. 33. 

(670) “ We a. v on our right hand, just without the city, a small 
mosque, said to have been built over the sepulchre purchased by Jacob 
of Emraor the father of Shechcm. [Gen. 33. 19 ] It goes by the name 
of Joseph’s Sepulchre, his bones havipg been hero interred, after their 
transportation out of Egypt.*’ [Josh. 84. S8.] Journal from Aleppo to 
Jerusalem. p. 68. Oxford, 172L 

(671) “In Sichem vero relate Iberunt ossa Joseph ex jEgypto.*' 
Eugesippus, P. iii> Xuyuu. X. Allot. Cyl. 1653 

(672) See Clarke’s Travels In Russia, clt xvii. p. 399. 2d Edition— 
American Editor. 

(67S) Petachise Ilinerarium. Vid. Thes. Antiq. Saor. tom. VI. 
Venet, 1746- 

(674) “ Non licet R- Petachiam Seculo xii. statucre antiquiorem, 
sed illud, pottos consequitur, R. Benjaminera, et R. Petachiam fui*- 
coaevos.” Introd in Petach, Itin ab J. Christoph. WagenseiUo. Ibid. 
1161, UG2. 

(675) " Mona Gaasch valde exeelsus est, atque in eo conditus Obadisc 
Prophet*. In huno raontem praealtum, per gradus fit aseenws, qtri, its 

H 
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in cl si sunt, atque in medio fnontis sepultus est Josua fiUua Nun, et juxta 
Bum, Caleb Jephunne Glius. PnopK hoecji monument* ions 
SCATCRIT, E auo AftU* OPTIMA PER MONTEM MAN VT, JPSISaUE 
sefuixhrts, BAsiEtcjE EGREGiAB ADJicxuNTUR.” Petachiae hi¬ 
tler. Ibid. 1205, 1206. 

(676) Bcnjaminis Iiinerariuro, cap. 10. Helmet. 1636. 

(677) Gen. 1. 26. In the English Version the words are, “ lie was 
putin a coffin?' 

(678) See Harmer’s Observations, vol. III. p, 69, 70. London, 1808. 

(679) Gerrans, translator of the Hebrew Itinerary of Rabbi Benja¬ 
min, published in 1783, makes use of an allusion to the Prophet Daniel's 
coffin, as a proof of the 'spurious nature of the Work. (See Dissert, p. 
10. prefixed to the voliime.fi There is every reason to believe that Ben¬ 
jamin’s Itinerary is a mere compilation; but the objection thus urged 
does not impeach its veracity-. The tradition alluded to was probably 
borrowed from former writers. 

5 680 Josephus, Antiq. lib. si. c. 8. 

681) Josephus says of them, that they hoasted of their Jewish origin 
•whenever the Jews were in prosperity, but disowned any connexion with 
them when in adversity. Vid. Antiq. lib■ xii c 8. 

(682) The ancient medals of the city bear the name of “ Flavia Net- 
polis.” Spanhem, [J9e Pretest, et Us. Numism. p. 769. Amst 1761.] 
notices a medal of the Emperor Titus, in Seguin’s Collection, with this 
Inscription 4>AAOTlNEAnOA12AMAPElAI. Vaillant mentions colonial 
coins of Philip the Elder, on which appeared Mount Gerizim, with a tem¬ 
ple on its summit. For an- account of this temple, named by Antiochus 
“ the Temple of Jupiter,’’ see Jos. Antiq. lib. xi. c. 8. lib. xii. c. 7. 

(683) See Reland. Palaest. Illust. lib. iii. p. 1008. tom. II. UtiecAt, 
1714. Procopius, lib. v. lie JEdificiis Justimam, cap. 7. 

(684) Attributed, as usual, to the Empress Helena [“ See Maun- 
drell’s Journey, p. 62.”] Arculfe, as preserved in Adamnanus, gives a 
plan of it, which proves its form to have been that of a Greek cross: [/it. 
ii. deLoc. Sanctfi This is also in Reland’s Work, [p. 1008. torn. II. Pa¬ 
laest. Illust. Utrecht, 1714.) It was mentioned hy St Jerom in the 
fourth century Antoninus the Martyr saw it in l 1 -. sixth ; Arculfe, in 
the seventh ; Willibald, in the eighth; and Phocas, in the twelfth. 

(685) “ About one third of an honr from Naploea, we came to “ Ja 

cob’s Well.” Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem p. 62. Oxf. 1721- 

(686) John, c. iv. 

(687) Vid- Antiq. lib. xi. c. 4, 7, 8. lib. xii. c. 3. &c. 

(688) f ‘ At this well, the narrow valley of Svcbem ends; opening ii 
self into a wide field, which is probably part of that parcel of ground, 

. given by Jacob to his son Joseph.” Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, 
p, 63. Oxf. 1721. 

/ (690) John iv. 35. 

(691) Authors disagree very much concerning this distance. Reland, 
who compares the computed measure by timfe, with the Roman mile; 
^ Vid. “ Mensurae quibns veteres locorum intervalla metiunlur,’ 
Palest. Must. lib. ii. c. I.) makes an hour’s journey equivalent to three 
miles; ,and this corresponds with its-reiative proportion to a French 
, Tragus, or to three English miles, But, in tho valuable map wherein he 
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has exhibited (he distances of [daces in Roman miles, from Josephus, 
Eusebius, Arrian, Diodorus Sibulus, and the Itinerary of Antoninus, ("Vid. 
Cap. 5. id, lib.J he states the distance between Napolose and Jerusalem 
as equal to forty Roman miles; that is to say, tweuty-eight from Napolose 
to Bethel, and twelve from Bethel to Jerusalem. Again, in estimating 
the extent of the Holy Land (Vid. tom. 1. p. 423. Traj. Bat. 1714 J 
he gives, from Josephus, Eusebius, and an ancient anonymous Itinerary, 
the foil >wiug distances: 

Alt Hierosolymis ad Bethel, ex Itinerar. veter. Hieros. et Eusebio - ■■ 
mil- 12. 

Imic ad Neapolin. ex eodem Itincr.- —mil 28, vel. 29. The 

fact is, that, notwithstanding the numerous authors who have writtenin illus¬ 
tration of the geography of this country, the subject still remains undecided. 
We have no accurate map of the Holy Land t and were we to collect the dis¬ 
tances from books of Travels, the labour would be fruitless. Phocas, who 
is generally accurate, states the distance between Samaria (i. e. Sichem vol 
Ncapotis,) and Jerusalem most erroneously ; making itonly equal to eighty- 
four stadia, or ten miles and a half. 'Awo w Zn/tvtiuii ieve tm *yi*t 
Hvt rr*St* byeaitutvTeL rirrup*. ‘‘ A Samaria ad sacrum civitatem stadia 
xiumerantur quatuor et octaginta.” (Phocae Deseript S. T. cap. 14.) 
This would only allow a journey of three hours and a half. Maundrell 
makes it eleven hours and thirty-five minutes, according to the following 
statement from his Journal. (See. pp. 62,63, 64, 66,67. Journey from 
Aleppo to Jerusalem, Oxford 1721.) 

hours. 


Naplosa to Kane Leban - - ----- 4 

Kane Laban to Bethel -..--.--1 3-4 
Bethel to Beer -.-•----•-2 1-2 


Beer to Jerusalem - - - - - . - - 3 1-3 


11. 35 mim 

Adapting, therefore, Maundrell’s time to Reland’s scale, the distance 
would be little more than thirty-four miles and a half. We considered it 
to be much more ; but it is difficult to obtain accurate measure, even by 
actual observation of the country, owing to its mountainous and rugged 


nature. 

• (692) If the following passage from Phocas afforded the oniy inter¬ 
nal evidence to be found in his work, of his having visited the country, 
travellers, who follow him, will deem it satisfactory. H t'vivt ***** 
wSwrprm, v** i ***** tmuts fcipx, **i**‘Xt**f x vrrt ** 

a*i fahtmtp*. “ Via est omnit lapidibus strata ; et, licit tota ca 
regio sicciwte arcseat, et squalleat, ubique tamen vitibus et arbonbus con- 
atipatur.” Phoctt Descr. Terre Sancte s c. 14. Colon. 1653. The extra- 
ordinary cultivation of this singular country, and the rootle of it, is also 
notioed by Maundrell. See Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, pp. 64, 65. 
’• (693) “ The seasons,” says Josephus, « seem to maintain a competi¬ 

tion, which should be most productive.” See his account of the tosn- 
try around the-Lake of Genoaaretb, [36. iii. de Bell. c. 18,J as cited ml 

former chapter of this Work. 

■ (694) We saw neither mosquitoes nor locusts; nor dirt the croaking 
of toads or frogs denote the vicinity of any of those deadly manhes 
which poison the atmosphere on so many shores of the Mediterranean. 
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(695) Gen. xxvfi. 2", 28. 

(696) Ebal, sometimes written Gebal, is upon the north ; and GerU 

dim, or Garizim. upon the south. The streets of Napolose ran parallel 
to the latter; which overlooks the town (Vid. Joseph. Ub. v. Antiq. c. 
9.) 41 And it shall come to pass, whin the Lord thy God hath brought 

(flee In unto the land whither thou goest to possess it, that thou shalt put 
tke blessing upon Mount Gerizim, and the curie upon Ebal.” [Deitt. 
Si; 29.] Also, in the record of the covenant, [Deut. xxvii. 5.] the peo- 
pie are directed to build an altar of whale stones upon Mount Ebal. 
“And Moses charged the people [ibid. v. 11,] the same day, saying 
These shall stand upon Mount Gerizim, to bless the people “ and 
[ibid, v 13,] these shall stand upon Mount Ebal, to curse.” f See alee 
Josh. viii. 33. J The Samaritans have now a place of worship upon Mount 
Gerizim. [See htaundrell. Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 59.] 
Reland [topi, II. p. 1006. torn.-I. p. 344. Traj. Bat. 1714,] wrote the name 
of this mountain both G arizim and Gerizim. The Samaritans according 
to Phocas, believed, that upon Mount Gerizim, which stands upon the 
right hand of a person facing the east, Abraham prepared the sacrifice of 
his son Isaac. r O» r« S'tj'iurcpot uor&pxti to t'fof it A »i ’Lotu.nfiit 
btyutrl fearirut ru ’A/ipucc/i ra* ©ran, xut tjj» Ovetut fsTsVan 
I-# ‘Ifxuu. " In dexteriore montium, (Samaritanorum ea traditio est,) 
Deus Abrahamo responsum dedit, et Isaacum in sacrificium petiit.” Pho- 
eae. T)esc Terr. Sonet, c. 13. Col. 1653. . 

(697) See Maundrell’s Journey, fee- p. 62. Oxf. 1721. 

(693) “ At about one third of an-hour from Naplosa, we came to Ja¬ 
cob's Well.”' Ibid. 

(6991 Chap, ha 5. 

(700) Genesis xxxiic 19. 

(701) " And he erected there an Sdtar, and called it [Et-Ebhe-If 
iw(} Gou, the God of Israel.” Ibid. v. 30. 

(70S) See p. 63, Journey .from Aleppo, ifec. 

(703) Ibid. 

(704) Geu. xxviii. 19. 

(705) “ At the bottom of the hill it has a plentiful fountain of excel, 
tent water, from which it has its name. At its upper side are remains of 
an old church, built by Empress Selena,, in memory of the blessed Vir¬ 
gin, who, when she was in quest of the child Jesus, as it is related, (Luke 
ii. 94.) came, (as tradition adds,) to this city.” Journey from Aleppo 
to Jerusalem, p. 64. Oxf. 1721. 

(706) 1 Sam. xiii. 16, S3, xiv. 5. This position of Micbmash by 
Maundreil by no means agrees with the situation assigned to it by Reland, 
("Palaest. Illust. tom. II. p. 897. Traj . Sat, 171\J upon the authority of 
Eusebius: 11 Est vicua grandis 9 mill, ab .(Elia, ( Sierondymn, J prope 
Rama, teste Eusebio.” 

(707) “ Leaving Beer, &c. in two hours and one third, we same to 
the top of a hill; from whence we had the first prospect of Jerusalem. In 
(toe hour more, we approached thp walls of the Holy City.” Journey 
from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 66. Oxf, 1721. 

(708) , At the same time it should be confessed, that there is no other 
point of view where Jerusalem is seen to so much advantage. In the 
celebrated prospect from the Mount of Olives, the eity lies toe low i i» . 
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too near the eye j and lisp too mueh the character of a bird't-eye view. 
It baa all the fbrmaljty of a plan or topographical survey. 

(709) "H It ayta nfoXK xttTut point S'mpiptit tpupayyat, 

**< &ut£t, xz; fVfl r« it hut p Heaipufititt tzo/axer'ot, it thotji 
yip* tXtpzttTTttKvia opzrzi i oroXn xai %6au.xX>)' orp'n yap Tr,t 
Tt)t ’lyialai %apxt lent or t pat tfctm, orpot ra i%ipifva t aorta 
ynuXt<p* “ Sahcta civitas variis vallibua et montibue 

circumsepitur, nec admaratiohe caret, quod in ea spectator; eodem enim 
temporis momeuto, et auperemioens et depreasa apparet: namque si’ 
Judtcac oram inspexeris, supereminet; ai colies illi adhserentes, com- 
planatur ” Phocae Disc- Terr, Sand. c. 14. Colon, 1653. 

(710) Thursday, July the 9th. 

* (711) Travels in Greece, Palestine, &e. vol. II, p. 88. Land. 1811. 

'(712). “ As they led him away, they, laid hold upon one Simon a 
Cyrenian, coming out of the country.” Luke xxiii. 26. 

(713) Chateaubriand’s Travels, xol. II. p. 2. London, 1811. 

(714) Eusebius, Epiphanius, Hieronymus, &c. 

(71a) See particularly the Dissertation of D’Anville, in the Appen¬ 
dix to Mons. Chateaubriand’s interesting account of his Travels, vol. II. 
p. 309, of the edition by Frederick Schoberl. London, 1811. 

(716) “ The accurate Thevenot,” saya Mr. Gibbon, [Ills’. vol. Ill, 
p. 14. London, 1807.] “ walked, in one hour and three quarters, 
round two of the sides of the triangle,” He is speaking of Constan¬ 
tinople. Assuredly, Thevenot never set toot in the country. 

(717) See De Chateaubriand’s Travels, vol. It. p- 3. Note 2. Lor.'’.. 
1811. 

(718) See the Preface to Part II. 

(719) Juven. Sat. 3. Cantab. 1763. 

" In vallem iBgerlls (Icsucntlimus, et sprblacas 
Di,simile., verb. Quanto piles'.nmin, i s..:i 
Numen aquae, virpji li margme claudeq t itndas 
Herbs, nec ingeuuum viutnrent m.ermory 1 .1'I;uin 

See Sandys' Travels, p. 161. London, 1C3T. 

(720) Tltose who remember seeing the late inilnitable aotor. Palmer, 
aen. of Drury-Lane Theatre, as the Friar in Mr. Lewis’ drama of “ The 
Castle Spectre,” may form a correct idea of the figures presented by 
these monks, both as to. the dress they wear, and their personal appear 
unce.” 

(721) Dr. Shaw visited Jerusalem in 1722. 

(722) Perhaps for sale among the Mahometans.!'who will make any 
sacrifice to obtain drams of this nature. 

(723) “ If, in the course of our travelling, 

—— —We clmnct-d find 
A new repa .t, or an unusW apruig, 

We bless u «*Ur stars, and thought it luxury. 
k< This is the method of travelling in these countries; and these are its 
pleasures and amusements. Few, indeed, in comparison with the many 
toils and fatigues * fewer still with regard to the greater perils and dan¬ 
ger* that either continually alarm, or actually besul us.!* Shaw's. Tra¬ 
vels, PreJ. p. xvii. London, 1757. 

(724) “ Le Uoy se reserve aussi le revenu qui protient des mines de 
act, etiVune herbe qu’ils boiventavec de I’eau ohaude, dontil se vend unc 
grande quantite dans toutes les villes, ce qui produit de graudes somjn$?. 

it Aia - ** 
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On I’appelle Sah et e’eat.un atbrlsseau qui a plus de. feuilles que Id 
grenadier, etdont I’odeur est un peu plus agreable, main qui'a quetque 
amertume. On fait bouillir de l'eau, on Inverse sur cctte feuille etoette 
boisson les guerit de toutes sortes de maux.” (~Anciennes Relations de 
deux Voyageurs Mahomet ana, 4kc. p. 31 ■ Paris, 1718 .] Eusebius Re- 
naudot, the learned French translator of the original Arabic manuscript 
of these Travels, in the Notes .which he added to the Work,, proves the 
plant here mentioned to have been the Tea Tree, called ChahAsy the 
Chinese, and by other Oriental nations Tcha Cataii, or Sini; the Tcha 
of Catai, or of China, , (Ibid. p. 222.) “ Notre auteur,” soys he, “ est 
le plus ancien, et presque le suel des Arabcs qui ait parle de la boisson 
Cbinoise, si commune presentement dans toute 1’Europe, et connue sous 
le nom de The.” 

(725) They have since made a similar application to Mons. De Cha¬ 
teaubriand ; and it appears, front his narrative, that they hold nesrly the 
same language to all comers. “ They thought themselves saved,*1 says 
he, “ by the presence of one single Frenchman.” (See Travel*, vol. L 
p 387. London, )8U.) They had paid the Turkish Governor, the pre¬ 
ceding year, 60,000 piastres; nor has there ever yet been an instance of 
their having refused to comply with his demands. Still Mons De Cha¬ 
teaubriand maintains that they are “ very poor.’’ Admitting the injus¬ 
tice of the robberies committed upon -them by the Turks, the merle fact 
of the booty so often obtained affords proof to the contrary. We believ¬ 
ed them to be very rich. The attention and hospitality we experienced 
in this Convent demand the fullest acknowledgment. Whether their 
situation with regard to Djezzar Pacha, or the services we rendered 
-diem, by our remonstrances with the Governor, caused them to refuse 
any remuneration frogs us, we did not learn- We could not prevail 
upon them to accept of payment for our board and lodging. Yet while 
we acknowledge this bounty, we should deem a statement of their pover¬ 
ty unjustifiable, knowing it to be false. 

(726) Sufh a quantity of them is sometimes sent to Spain, Portugal 
and other countries, that it is sufficient for the-entire freight of a vessel- 

(727) The Turks call a string of ninety-nine, beads, Tzsrr. This 

number of beads corresponds with their names of the Deity. Hamid Ah, 
a late Vizier, wore one of pearl, valued at 3001. sterling. See Valla- 
may’* Constantinople, p. 84 , 

(728) See “ Greek Marbles," p- 78, 79- C'amb. 1809- See also the 
Necklace worn by Isis, as engraved in Caper’s Harpocrates, p. 109. 
Utrecht, 1697. 

(729) It was an ancient symbol of Astarte, the Syrian Goddess, as Ve¬ 
nus Pelagia (wxi’uo/uivii ;) but as the appropriate cognizance of a pilgrim’s 
halt is beautifully commemorated in the well-known ditty,— 

“ And how should 1 thy true-love know 
“ From any other one !” 

“ O, by his cockle-hat and staff, 

“ And by his sandal •boon.’’ 

(730) “ Chatix carbonatee fetide Hauy. “ Pierre puantt,” Ea- 
rnetli, tom. Up 58. ‘TSa»ne*to?te,” Kirwan. “ Stinkstein,” Brochant, 

'-item- (. P- 667. “ Sputhum frictione fatidumP Waller, tom. 1. p. 148. 

( 731 ) Brochant Mifleralog. tom. I, p. 568. Pari*, 1808, tic. 
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(734) ■ See Rome (he Lisle/ Cristallog. tom. I. p. 374. 

(733) Mons. l)e Chateaubriand, whose work contains much illustra¬ 
tion. ef this curious subject, after showing that the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre may pottibly be referred to a period long anterior to the age 
of Helena, maintains, upon the evidence of a Letter written by the Em¬ 
peror Constantine to Macarius bishop of Jerusalem, preserved by Euse¬ 
bius, and upon the testimonies of Cyril, Theodoret, and the Itinerary 
here cited, that its existence, as far back as the time of Constantine, can¬ 
not be disputed. See Travels in Greece, Palaestine, Sic. yol. II. p 19. 
hand. 1811. 

(734) Doubdan, from Le Sponde, mentions the year of Adrian’s life 
when this happened; it was the last but one, A. D. 137. Adrian died'A. 
D. 138. De Chateaubriand quotes the Author of the “ Epitome of the 
Holy Wars? to prove that, “ forty-six years after the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Vespasian aqd Tjtua,' th< Christians obtained permission of 
Adrian to build, or rather to rebuild, a Church over the tomb of their 
God.” (See 'l'ruvels in Greece, Paluestine, Sic., vol. II. p. 18. Land. 
1811.) I bis can hardly be true, consistently with the facts related by 
Sozomen, (lib. ii. c. 2.) and by Jerom, (Epist. ad Paulimm) concerning 
the profanation of the holy places by that Emperor. 

(735) “ Ab Hadriani temporibus, usque ad Imperhun Constantin!, per 
annos circiter centum octoginta, in J.oco Jiesurrectianis simclagrui* 
Jovts, in crude rape ititua ex marmorE Veneris a Gentihbus 
posita colei™ tur; existimantibus persecutionis auctoribus, quod tollerent 
nobis (idem Resurrectimns et Crncis, si loca sancta peridola poliuissent.” 
Hieronymus Epist - ad Paulinum ; de lnstit. Monac. c. 2. tom. I. See 
also Sozomen- Hist. lib. i. c. 1.) Sozomen relates, that the Heathens 
surrounded Mount Calvary with a wall, first covering the holy placeq 
■with stones; then erecting a temple of Venus; and, lastly, placing in it 
the image of the goddess. Dio Cassius [in Vit. Hadrian -3 ■says, that 
Adrjan built a city upon the rite of Jerusalem, which had been ruined,, 
giving it the name of JEliu Capitolina ; and that in the place where the 
temple of God had been, he erected one to Jupiter. 

(736) Theodoret, lib. i. cap. 18. Paris, 1642. This Greek Father 
also mentions the age of Helena, at the time she visited Palaeatine. 
The journey took place a short time before her death, when she had at¬ 
tained her eightieth year. Few octogenarian ladies exhibit equal enter¬ 
prise. 

(737) See the observations in the last chapter concerning the Sepul¬ 
chres of Samaria. 

(738) Matth. xxvii. 60. Markxv. 46. Luke xxiii. 53. John xix. 41. 

(739) Matthew xxvii. 60. 

(740) Ibid. v. 66. “ So they went and made the sepulchre sure, seel¬ 
ing the stone.” . 

(741) Elucid. Terr. Sanct. tom. II. p. 529. Antverp, 1639. 

(742) According to some, however, the stone belonging to the mouth 
of the Sepulchre is preserved elsewhere ; aud this is said to be a part of 
the tomb, placed to receive the kisses of the pilgrims. 

(743) Shaw’s Travels, psge 264. London, 1757. 

(744) These objections are not new ; they were urged long ago? 
and Quaresmius undertook to answer them. The reader may be amus¬ 
ed by the style in whioh he opens his refutation- “ Jhulivi nonnullo'f 
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nebulones Occidenlales hxretitbs detrahentes iis (fu.e dicuntvr de jam 
memorato sacratissimo Domini hostri Jem 'CfihiHi Sepulehro, efnalUus. 
momenti ratlunculis negantes itiud vere esse in quo positum fait corpus 
Jem,” tic. tic. [[Vide cap. 14, iib. v. Elucid. T. 8.] Tliis chapter ia 
entitled “Objectiones nonncllae quiBus impugnatur ver- 
itas sanctissimi Sepuechri.” Iii the next [chapter xv.] he un* 
dertakesto refute the objections made by Gutielmus de Baldensel; and 
these are precisely the same now urged by the Author. “ Monumentvm 
Christi,” says G. de Baldensel, “ erat excisum in petra viva, &c. illud 
vero ex petris pluribus est compositum, de novo conglutinafo ciemento.” 
Quaresimiqs says, this objection applied only to the external covering of 
the Sepulchre; but this is not true. 

(745) See Sandy s’Travels, page 163. London, 1637. Doubdan Voy¬ 
age de la T. S. page 71. Paris, 1657, fee. &c. 

(746) These designs were first cut for Cotovicus, in brass; and re-en¬ 
graved, on the same metal, for Sandys. 

(747) “ Another time he was telling of an old sign-post that belong¬ 
ed to his father, with nails and timber enough to build sixteen large 
men of war.” Tale of the Tub. See Swifts’ Works, vol. I. p. 79. 
Edinb, 1761. 

(748) ' The Jews, being tortured, by the doting old Empress and her" 
priests, to make known, three hundred years after the Crucifixion, the' 
situation of our Saviour’s cross, contrived at last to produce three crosses. 
This caused a woful dilemma, as it was not easy to ascertain which of 
those three belonged to our Saviour. Macarius, bishop of Jerusalem,' 
soon decided this point, by touching the body of a woman who had “ an in¬ 
curable disorder,” with these crosses. Her miraculous cure made known 
J! the true cross.” See Sandys, p. 169. Land. 1687. 

(749) Plutarch, in Thes. 

.(750) See Reland, Palaest. Must. tom. II. pp. 845, 846, et eeg. Traj, 
But.ml. ^ , 

(751) “Torrent hie est vero nomine, quum asstivo tempore Sumen 
esse desinat, et vallis nomen habfeat, adeoque sicco pede transeatur.” 
Relandi Pal- Ittust. tom. l.p. 294. lib. i. cap. 45. 

(752, Perhaps Sandys alludes to them in his brief notice of “ divots, 
Sepulchres,” tic. following his description of Aceldama. Seep. 187. 
Land • 1637. 

(753) JVlicah iii. 12. 

(754) That is to say, “ where Christ did eate his last supper; where 
aiso, after his resurrection, the doores being shut, he appeared to bis' 
Apostles, when they received the Holy Ghost; where Peter converted 
three thousand; and where, as they say also, they held the first Cooncell, 
in'which the Apostles’Creed iyas decreed.” See Sandys' Travels, p. 
485. Land. 1637. 

(755) Shaw’s Travels, p. 263. Land. 1757. 

(756) In the writings of the Prophets, frequent allusions occur to si¬ 
milar places of sepulture ; thus Isaiah xiv. 15. 18. Ezekiel xxxii. 20, &c, 

(757) Shaw’s Travels, p. 263. Land. 1757 . 

(758) Vide cap. vii. (“ de forma et qualitate veterum Sepulehro- 
rum,”' Elucid. T, S. Quaresmii, tom. II. p. 127. jfntv, 1639. 

(759) John xix. 41. 

(760) John xix. 35. 
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(761} Ileland says, that the hill vu called Golgotha, from its resem¬ 
blance to the shape of a human scull.—“ Golgotham cotlem exignqm a 
forma cranii human! dictum, quam referebat, notum est.” (Palastina 
lllustrata, Kb. iii. tom II. p. 860 Utrecht, 1714 ) But the words of the 
Gospel do not imply this. The hill is expressly denominated, “ the place, 
of a Scull” by all the Evangelists. And indeed, the circumstances of the. 
Tomb of Joseph 'of Arimathea being these situated, is complete proof 
that it was a place of burial. 

(762) John xx. 

(763) . Ibid. v. 4. 

(764) Ibid. vv. 5, 11. 

(76*) “ And they said among themselves, * Who shall roll us away 
the stone from the door of the Sepulchre I’—£ And when they looked, 
they saw that the stone was rolled away,] for it was very great.” Mark 
xvi. 3, 4. 

(766) A copy of one of these Inscriptions was since shown to some 
teamed Jews. These men recognized the Hebrew character, and would 
have made such alteration in the transcript as might serve to develops, 
more fully the imperfect parts of it, and lead to an explanation of some, 
of the words. This was not permitted ; because conjecture, by intro, 
during more than is warranted by the original, would ratber bewilder 
than illustrate. In doubtful inscriptions, the pencil of an artist will fre¬ 
quently effect a more genuine copy than the pen of the profoundest scho¬ 
lar, who ventures to supply the vacant spaees, and even to alter the let. 
ters according to his manner.of reading those inscriptions. 

(767) This method of writing is said, by that learned Oriental scho¬ 
lar, Mr. Hammer, now Secretary to the German Minister ql Constant!- ■ 
Uople, to have been adopted by Arabian Jews, in their inscriptions upon 
the hills near Jerusalem. 

f768} De Dell. Jud. v. lib. b. c. 6. 

(769) See Clarke’s Travels in Russia, p. 504. Second Edition. 

(770) Description of the East, vol, II. Part I. p. 9. Land. 1745- 

(771) Ibid. 

(772) See the Plans of Jerusalem, in the volumes of Sandys, Daub- 
dan, Quaresmius, Sbaw, and Pococke. Those in Quaresmius, [Eludd. 
T. A. p. 38. tom. II. Jlntv. 1639,] are taken from Brocardus and VillaW 
pandus, and adapted to their descriptions. That of Sandys is the best. 

(774) “ There standeth a little Chappell -.paved with the 

natural! rocke, which b&areth the impression of a foot step -\ they say, of 
our Saviour’s.” Sandy’s Travels, p. 166. London, 1637. 

(775) The Palladium, like many other of^tbe ancient idols of Greece, 
was, according to some authors, nothing more than a piece of wood, of 
an extraordinary form. Heyne in his Excursus, says, that the Palladium 
and the Penates were Ugnea. Sec also Ovid’s account of the preserva¬ 
tion of the Palladium by Metellus, when the eapitol was onfire. 

(776) ‘4 Lnca, qute Lapponibus sancta erant et religiosa, singulars qua-, 
dam et inusitata forma et fgura a reliquis distiuguebantur. Leemii 
Comment, de Lappon, Sic. p. 442. Hafts. 1767. 

(777) “ In Cuchiung, near to Himgam, there is a great stone, &c. 
which they cover yearly quite over with gold, and then worship it.” 
NieuhoJF* Dutch Embassy to China, englished by Ogilby, page 224: 
London, 1669. 
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■ (777) See the account given by Quaresmiua of a Lusus Nature found 
near Jerusalem, to which miraculous powers were ascribed in healing dis¬ 
eases. Also the engraving “ Crucifixi ex Lilii radice, proqi- 
GIOSa bt sovt imago.’’ The representation really excites horror. 
Speaking of it he says, “ AErabilis est virtutis et effcaciee : illo et enim 
aqua benedicitur, quee etiam post annum, etsi. in parvo vase recondite, 
incorrupta ac vehit recense fonte hausia invenitur ; febricitantibus feU- 
citer propinatur, qui et sanitatis inde benificium consequuntur. ■ Ad eym 
[i. e.possessorem) habentuv stationes et processiones, et inquibusvis af- 
fiiclionum et tribulationum necessitatibus, post Deum, ad ilium conjluytst 
fideles , ut ab omni animi et corporis adversitate liberari, et necessariis 
bonis tUtari mereantur .” Elucidat. T, S. lib. iv. c. 10. tom. II. p. 18. 
Antverp, 1633- 

■ (777) Thor, or * the Thuriderer,’ of Northern nations, [See Verste - 
gan*s‘ Restitution of Decayed Intelligence,' p, 75 ^London, 1628-3 from 
whom our Thor's day. Or 'Thursday, is derived, >is always an image of 
■wood among the Laplanders. The account given of it by Scheifer prove* 
it’to have been the trunk of a tree, having at one end an accidental simil¬ 
itude of the human head. See Scheffer's Hist, o/Lapl. p. 103. Land. 
1704. 

(778) “ Filia fuit unius Britannia Reguli, Cod nomine.?’ Quaremii 
Elbe. T. S. tom. II. p. 424. , 

' (779) T** »cA ts 6ptr*»or, 'EAtvswcAts t tj* puvrip* ripoSt, 

*pso■vylpcoe. Oppidum Drepanum,'matrem hbnorens, Helenopolim ad- 
peUayit. Nicephorus Calistus, lib- vii. c. 49. Paris, 1630. 

(780) “ Paulo ante mortem, quam octogesimum atatis agens oppe- 
tebat, istud iter fecit.” Theodoret, iib.i. cap, 18. Paris, 1642. 

(781) “ Cum setate recipiens increments virtutum, sexu et s:tate 
quidera infirma, sed divina virtute promptior et fortior reddita,” Ac. 
Quaresm. Elucid. T- S. lib. v. 28. cap. Antv. 1639. 

(782) Vid. Nicephor. lib, viii. e. 30. 

(783) Nicephoros, [Ibid. Paris, 1630.) after enumerating twenty- 
six churches and chapels built by Helena in the. Holy Land, adds, " Quin 
et plures ecclesias alias in sanctis illis locis, supra triginta, amantissima 
Dei fesraina Imperatoris mater condidit.” 

(784) “ Venit enim ad me traditio qutedam talis, quod corpus Adt 
primi hominis ibi sepultum est, ttbi erncifixus est Christos: ut sicut in 
Adam omnes moriimtur, sic in Christo omnes vivificentur : ut in loco 
illo, qui dicitur Calvarias locus, id est locus capitis, caput humani gene¬ 
ris Adam resurrectionem inveuiat cum populo Universe per resurrec- 
tionem Salvatoris, qui ibi passus est, et resurrexit.” Origen. Tract. 35. 
in Alatth. See also Hieronym. in cap. 27 Matth. Cyrill. et Basil, in 
cap. 5 Isaie. Athanasius in lib. de passions Domin, Sic. 

(785) “ Sicut Apostolus dicit,—[2 Cor. xi. 3.] “ Omsk tiri caput 
bst Christos.’’ O magnam propheticam appellationem ! Cyrill. Ca- 
tech. 13. Vid. Quaresm. lib. v. c. 4. f#m. II p. 489. Antv. 1679. Hear 
also Jerom : “ Audivi quemdam exposuisse Calvaries locum in quo sepnl- 
tus est Adam; et ideo sic appellatum esse, quia ibi antiqui hominis sit 
conditum caput.” Hieronym. in cap. 27 Matth. Quaresmius, lib. V. C. 
14 tom. II p. 488. 

(786) E sacralissimo Calvarise monte per scalam , quam antea ascen- 
diraus, dtscendimus.” Quaresm. lib. v. tom. II. p. 481. 
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(787) The account of the supposed discovery of ° the three 
CrosieS,” as related by Adrichomius, is too long for insertion here ; but 
it offers a curious picture of deplorable superstition, long prevalent on this 
subject; and renders it doubtful, whether Helena, with all her character 
of humanity, were not as cruel as our English Mary, when instigated by 
-a bigoted priest. Macarius, who is styled “ sapientissimus ille Hieroso- 
lymorum Episcopus,” seems to hare been a principal agent in the tor¬ 
ments inflicted upon the Jews, as well as in the juggling miracles which 
preceded and followed the discovery. Vide Adrichomii Theat. Terr. 
Sanct. p. 176. Colon. 1628. 

(790) Vid Epist. Constantini ad Macarium Episc Ierosolym. apud 
Euseb. DeVita Constantin lib. iii. cap. 31, Paris , 1659. The original 
building, erected by Constantine** order, A. D. 326, was destroyed at the 
beginning of the eleventh century, by Almansor Hakim Billa, a Caliph 
of the race of the Fatamites in Egypt, and rebuilt by a Greek Emperor 
in 1048. Yet, says Mons. De Chateaubrand, [vol II. p* 17* London, 
1811 ] “ the architecture of the church is evidently of the age of Con¬ 
stantine.” The small fabric, over what is now called the Sepulchre, 
■was again rebuilt in 1555. Vid- Lit Bonifacii apud Quaresm. t. II. p 
512. 

' (791 ) u His et alils pietatia operibu* egregie peractis, revertitur Ro- 

mam ad filium suum dilectissimura Impera totem Constantinum, defe¬ 
rens immensum thesaurum, pretiosissimas Relirquias, crucem, clavos, 

' quibus Salvator noBter homines et angelo* ccelestibus bonis ditavit.” 
Quaresmius, Elite T. S lib. v. c- 28 Jlntv 1639 

(792 > “ Le petit temple, qui est proprement Ic lieu du S. Sepulchre , 
est ausai tout de marbre, et il a de chaque cote trois colomnes, et par 
dcrricre, quatre ” Voy . cm Levant, par Corneille Le Bruyn , tom. II. p. 
245. Paris, 1725. 

(793) As not only Mr. Gibbon, but also Monsieur De Chateaubriand, 
more recently, quotes the work of Thevenot. [See Travels in Greece , 
Palast. &c. vol. H. p. 135. Land. 1811.] as the writings of a traveller 
who had actually seen the places he described, whereby others will per¬ 
haps be deceived, it may be proper here to insert the words of Moreri 
concerning that publication. “ II no vit pourlant qu’une partie de fEu- 
rope. Mais, s’il mit des borne* si etroite* a ses voyages, il n’en mil 
point an desir de profiter*des voyages dcs autres, &ic. Ce fut des in¬ 
structions qu’il recut de leur bouche, et des memoires qu’ils lui commu- 
niquerent, qu’il composa les voyages qu’il donna au public.” Diction- 
naire Ilistorique, par Louis Moreri, tom. X. pi 138. Paris , 1759 

(794) See Thevenot’* Work, entitled, “ TYaifels into the Levant 
chap, xlix, p. 204, Jjondon, 1687. 

(795) This place, purchased by the Chief-Priests to bury strangers 
in, noV belongs to the Armenians. It is still, as it ever was, a place of 
burial; and its appearance maintains the truth of the tradition, which 
points it out ns the Jiceldatna of Scripture. It has ever been famous on 
account of dm Sarcophagous virtue possessed by the earth about it, has 
tening the decay of dead bodies. Ship-loads of it were carried to the 
Campo Santo iti Pisi. See Pococke's Obs. on the East. vol. II. p; 25. 
London , 1745. 

(796) See De Chateaubriand’* Travels, vol. II. p. 15. London , 181! 

{797) He is called Saint Mark by Tillemont, which, unless atten- 
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tion be paid to the date of his ordination, may cause him to be confound¬ 
ed with Mark the Evangelist. Mark was made bishop before the death 
of Adrian, which happened in the middle of the year 139. [Nee Tills• 
motit, Hist, des Emp. tom II. p. 294. Paris, 1702. and the authorities by 
him cited?] The establishment of the Gentile Church bears date from 
that period. See the list of Mark’s successors, as given by Eusebibs, 
Hist. Eccles. lib. v. cap. 12. Paris, 1659. 

• (798) The fact, however, if established, will prove the existence qf 
such paintings long before the Council of Uliberis. Portraits were in 
use from the earliest ages. Josephus relates, that it was ji common 
practice with the Greeks, and other nations, to set a high esteem upon 
the portraits of friends, relations, and even of servants. This passage of 
Josephus is only preserved, however, in the Latin Version. “ Greets 
itaque, et aliis quibusdam, bonum esse creditor imagines instituere. Denj- 
que et Patrum et Uxorum Filiorumque, figuras depingentes exsultaot, 
quidam vero etiam nihil sibi competentium sumunt imagines, alii vero et 
servos difigentes, hoc faciunt” jQseph contra Apionera, lib ii. p. 474. 
tom. II. Edit. Havercampi, Jlmst . &c. 1726. 

(800) See Shaw’s Travels, p. 350. London, 1757. tf Several of 

these Crypt*, [Note 5. Ibid.] painted with symbolical figures, are seen 
near the Pyramids. Chrysippus’ Antrum Jlfithr*, seems to have been 
of the same kind. T* r n er7r»\ada ttxv'T* iroht&ott iuton KQapwfA&ft, 

mo t* r*v a? fji&rtrdLs k*.A837, ZryzKjutL'reL 7repiwuywct. , 

(801) “ Les couleurs sont en detrempe, et plus ou moins delayed 

avec de l’eau de colie, ou chargee de gomme: elles sont loutes em¬ 
ployees pures et sans melange. On en compte six : le blanc, le noir, le 
bleu, le rouge, le jaune, et le vert. Le rouge et le bleu, qui domineot 
le plus, paroissent broyes, assez grossierement. Le blanc, compose de 
ceruse ordinaire, fait l’enduit de la toile des momies, et forme ee que 
nos peintres appellent l’impressioni 6ur laquelle ils appliquent les couleurs 
■ > Les couleur9, ainsi qne la dorure, ont conserve leur fraicheur 

pendant quelques milliers d’annees.” ffistoire de VArt, par fVinkcU 
mann, tom. I. pp. 191, 192 Paris, An 2 de la Republique . 

(802) The Author mentions this tree merely from ,its importance 
as a land-mark. Pococke seemed aware that 4t the Sepulchres oi 
the Kings” [ 'mentioned 2 Chron. xxi. 20.] might be situated some¬ 
where near this spot; for he says, “ Near this Pool (Siloa,) at a -white 
mulberry-tree, they say Isaiah was *>awn asundbr, by the order of Manas- 
seb ; and here it is to be supposed he was buried, under the Oak Rogel. 
It is probable the King’s Gardens were over this vale, 

IN WHICH THE TREE OF ItoGEL IS MENTIONED.” See PoCOCke, 
vol II. part I. p. 24. London , 1745. If we can qtice ascertain the situa¬ 
tion of the Gardens, that of the Sepulchres will be thereby determined. 
He notices the “ great number of grotto/t cut out of the rock , some of 
■which have porticos , and are adoimed -with the plain Egyptian cornish 
and adds, “ they seem to be ancient Sepulchres?* Seem to be ! Is it pos¬ 
sible to entertain a doubt of the fact \ The truth is, that the real na¬ 
ture of ancient sepulchres has been too little attended to, even where 
inscriptions upon them clearly explain their history. B^ijamin of Tude- 
la, who is at best but doubtful authority, might have satisfied Pococke 
on this head : he expressly mentions these sepulchres. He is proceeding 
by the same road to the Mount of Oli ves, when he »*ys, “ Mount Sion 
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it without Jerusalem :—fronting the city ire three Jewish burying-piacea, 
•where they buried their dead in ancient times .- lu one of them there is a 
sepulchre with the dale remaining,” Travels of Rabbi Benjamin, p. 74, 
ed. by Gerrans. London, 1784. 

(803) “ Toute la coste de la montagne eat ereusee d’une infinite de 
Sepulchres des anciens Juifs, qui sont tailles comme ties fours dans la 
roche ; et plus has, dans le fonds de la vallee, sont les sepultures de ceux, 
de cette nation, qui vivent a pi'esent en Jerusalem i qui ne sont autre 
chose que des fosses, comme les nostres, couvertes d’une, deux, ou trois, 
pierces, mal polies et sans ornement.” Doubdan, Voyage de la T. S. p. 
130. Paris, 1657. 

(804) See the Treatise of Mona. D’Anville [_sur I'Ancienne Jerusa¬ 
lem, Paris. 1747.] as cited hy Gibbon, vol. IV. p. 82 London, 1807. 

(805 i See the observations in Note £59.] chapter xxiii. of Gibbon’s 
Hist Ibid. 

(806' After the city, was rebuilt by Adrian, A-1). 137, or 138. [See 
'Tillemont, Note 9. sur VEmpereur Adrian, and called JElia Capitolina, 
£which name subsisted in the age of Chrysostom, and is still retained in 
the country,] the whole of Mount Sion, and not part only, was excluded. 
See the numerous evidences adduced by Tillemont {ffistoire des Empe- 
reurs. tom. IV p. 294. Paris. 1702,) who, speaking of Mount Sion, 
says, “ Au milieu du iv. siecle la montagne de Sion estoit entierement 
inhabitee, se labouroit comme une plaine campagne thereby fulfilling 
the prophecy which declared (Micah. in. 12.) that Zion should be “plow¬ 
ed as a J!eld. n The authorities referred to by Tillemont are derived 
from Eusebius, Cyril, and the Itinerary from Bourdeaux to Jerusalem, 
written A. D. 333. His Note is founded principally upon evidences from 
Vopiscus, Dio Cassius,. Jerom, and Eusebius. 

(807) “ We must not take in a literal sense,” (says Mons. De Cha¬ 
teaubriand, Travels, volume II, page 85. London, 1811.) the text of 
Josephus, when the historian asserts that the walls of the city adyanced 
to the north, as far as the Sepulohres of the Kings,” In what sense, 
then, are we to take the text of an historian ? It however happens, that 
the text of Josephus (lib. vi. de Bell, chapter 6.) contains no such asser¬ 
tion. The words <m\o.ien fiarihtsSv do not refer to the tombs of the Kings 
of Judah, but to the royal caves of Helena’s Sepulchre, which were 
quite In a different situation; these lying to the north of Jerusalem; 
whereas the Sepulchres of the Kings were upou the south side of the 
city. 

(808) Eusebii Priep. Evang. lib. ix. cap. 36. Paris, 1659. 

(809) See Maundrell’s Journey, from Aleppo to Jerusalem, page 
110. Oxford, 1721. De Chateaubriand walked round it in about an 
hour. We were rather more than an hour employed in riding round, a 
foot’s pace, but we kept at a short distance from the walls. 

(810) That the Valley of Gehinnom, K Ewo^i, or r» Btvovo/u, Vxl- 
Lis fii. 1 I Hinnom, (Roland. Palest. Ittust. 1.1. p. 353. Utr. 1714,) 
was a place of sepulture, may be proved by reference to various authori¬ 
ties, Heathen, Jewish, and Christian. In the Latin Version of the He¬ 
brew Itinerary of Petacliias (vid. Thesaur. Antiq. Sacrar. B. Ugolini 
tom- VI. 1207, 1208. Venet 1746.1 the following passage occurs : “ Est 
hie terra fissa, atque dicitur Vallis filiorvm Ilinom, nbi oSt eja, Camete- 

■ rium.” But Eusebius (ad vocem loam/*) places this valley upon the 

l 
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eastern side of the city. A11 the valleys around Jerusalem were places 
of sepulture; particularly that no w called Jehosaphat, which is upon the 
eastern side. But whenever the observations of an early writer tends to 
interfere with the notions entertained by the Catholics of the topography 
of Jerusalem, they endeavour to accommodate the text to their notions, 
or else explain away its meaning. 

(811) Bauwolff, speaking of the Tyropaon mentioned by Josephus, 
says, “ This valley hath been, since the desolation, so filled up, that.no 
depth at all appeareth in our days, but only without the Fountain Gate, by 
the Fountain Siloah.” (See ‘ Travels into the Eastern CountriesSay’s 
edition, page 289- London, 1693.) A deep valley filled up, so that even 
the marks of its existence have disappeared ! Is it possible to credit 
this i especially when such a valley was of use in fortifying the city, by 
sundering the walls above less accessible ? Josephus says (lib, vi. de Bell, 
chapter 6, Colon. 1691.) that the oldest of the three walls was extremely 
strong, owing to the depth of the inferior vaUey. 

(812) " Whose height yet shews the reliques of no meane buildings.” 
Sandys’ Travels, page 196. London, 1637. 

' (813) Josephus, [lib. vi. de BeU. Jud. chapter 6 ] describes the val¬ 
ley which separated the upper town from the lower, as terminating with 
the Fountain Siloa ; and this is the case with Sandys’ Valley of Gehinnom. 

(814) Josephus De BeU. Jud. lib. vi. cap. 5. Colon . 1691. 

(815) Luke, ch. xix. 37. 

(816) All hope of intelligence from the Monks of Jerusalem 

concerning antiquities not included in their catalogue of “ local sanc¬ 
tities,” (or “ stations,” as they sometimes called them,) is quite for. 
lorn. The very search after Heathen antiquities is by them deemed 
heretical and profane. Fid. Quaresmius “ de. externa profima: sed 
detestabili ac vitiosa peregrinatione,’’ apUd Elite. T. S. lib. iii. c, 34. .int- 
verp, 1639. ‘ i . 

(817) De Loc. extra Urb. 192. apud Theat. T. S. page 170. ’ Colon. 
1628. 

(818) The three points, or summits, of the Mount of Olives, where¬ 
of the centre, being the highest^ was set apart for the worship of Astaroth 
are thus described as having been polluted by Heathen abominations I 
“ And the. high places that were before Jerusalem, which were on the 
right hand of the Mount of corruption, (i. e. Mount of Olives) which Sa¬ 
lomon the king of Israel had buiided for Bshitaroth, the abomination of 
the Sidonians; and for Chemosh, the abomination of the Moabites ; and 
for Milcom, the abomination of the Children of Ammon, did the king de- 
JHe.” 2 Kings xxiii. 13. 

(819) “ .4nd he brake in pieces the images, and cut down the groves, 
and filed their places with the bones of dead men.” Ibid. v. 14. 

(820) B.C. 824. 

(822) The Author will have, occasion to refer to this fact again, in the 
sequel. 

(863) At the same time, in determining the real origin of the subter¬ 
raneous conical Crypt upon the summit of the mount of Olives, the learn¬ 
ed reader must use his own judgment. For this purpose, it is necessary 
he should be informed, that it is not upon the spot which is shown to, 
traveUers as the place of our Saviour’s Ascension ; this last being lower 
than the summit of the mountain. They# are passages in the writings 
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loth ofEuscbius and cf St. Willibald’* biographer which seem to point at 
this place ; the first, referring to a Cave (•*•? Vrfw) honoured by Constan¬ 
tine as that of the Acension, situated ini r« !.x.ptyut ( Vid cap. xli. Ub. lii. 
de Vif constant. Paris, 1659.) and the last describing this sanctuary as 
“ Ecclesia desuperpatula et sine tccto ” ( Vid Vit. S. Willibald apudJUd- 
billon. Act. Sancte Qrd. Benedict ., Stcul. 3 Pars. 2 . p. 376. L. Paris, 
167 i.) But another of St. Willibald’s biographers, (Auct. Anonym allud¬ 
ing to the same sanctuary, says, hodie etiam dOmisicorum ves¬ 
tigia PEDUM.’’ Vide Mabidon, &c. ubi supra, p- 387.) and this re¬ 
mark does not apply to the Crypt. 

(824) Theatrum Terre Sauete, page 170. Colon. 1628. 

(825) 2 Sam. xv. 30. 

, (828) “ And it came to pass, that when David was come to the top 

cf the mount, where he worshipped Cod,” &c. 2 Samuel xvi. 32. 

’*(827) Ibid. v. 30. 

. (828) See the whole of the Fifteenth Chapter of the Second Book of 
Samuel. 

(829) “ Then, said the ling to Ittai the Gittite, Wherefore goest 
thou'also with us 1 Return to thy place, and abide with the king: for 
then art a stranger, and also an exile. Whereas thou earnest but yester¬ 
day, should I this day make thee wander in going up and down with us ? 
Seeing I go whither I may, return thou, and take back thy brethren: 
mercy and truth be with thee !” Ibid. v. 19, 2C. 

(830) “ The king said also unto Zadok the priest. Art not thou a 
Seer ? Return into the oity in peace.” Ibid v. 27. 

(831) “ And Ittai the Gittite passed over, and all his men, and all 
the little ones that were with him.” Ibid v. 22. 

(832) Mr- Seetzen, a most enterprising German traveller, who i3 

now exploring the interior £f Africa to the south of Abyssinia, has since 
succeeded in traversing the eastern borders of the Dead Sea. The intre¬ 
pid Burckhardt, communicating this intelligence to his friend the Author, 
in a tetter from Syria, adds the following judioioua romurks: <• it has 

become a conviction with me, that travels in these countries, if extended 
beyond the great caravan road*, admit only two modes to ensure the tra¬ 
veller’s safety. He must either travel with a Paeha’s retinue, to ensure 
his safety by an imposing appearance, and by never-ceasing presents; or 
else he roust throw himself, as an object of compassion, upon the merey 
and good natured disposition of the natives. Any half measures cannot 
fail to expose him to embarrassment and danger,” 

(833) Mons. De Chateaubriand [7V.au. vol. II. p. 49. Land. 1811,] 
says, it is an impression of oor Saviour’s left foot, but that the mark of 
the right was once visible. Bernard de Breidenbach saw the impression 
of the right foot in 1483.— bt praesertim pedis textri.” Vid. 
Peregrinatio Sacra, Spir. 1490. 

(834) The account of which is thus given by Adrichomius— Ckedat 
Judaeus Apells, non ego! “Atqueex bnjus summitstte coram 
astantibus et intuenlibus discipulis, data eis benedlotione.^in cesium as- 
cendit, facie, [ut etiam ex uUimis pedum ejus vestigiis ad tan tie rei me- 
moriam petroso monti, instar cerae, impressis, etiamnum evidenter colli- 
gitur,] ad occidentem versus Catholicam ex gentibus Romanam spectana 
Ecclesiam, ad quam ipse ejus caput, tanquam gemiuos et illustres ocuios 
D. Petj'iun suum in terris vienrium Pastorem ac apostolorum ooripbaeum, 
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^ D. Pauium gentium doctorem, missurus erat.” Adrichomii Theatrum 
Terr. Sanct p. 170. Colon. 1628. 

(835) Ibid. 

(836) The reader -wishing to examine the history of this'moroelious 
impression, in its utmost detail, may consult Doubdan, and the authors 
by him eited, f See Voyage de la Terre Saincte, ch. xxvii! p. 977. Pa* 
ris, 1657. J Doubdan’s account is full of the miracles that hare taken 
place upon the spot—“ Miracles,” says he, “ qui aujourd’hui ont cesse 
—la Divine providence agissant de la sorte, pour ne pas jetter les perlcs 
devant les pores.” 

(837) Mons. de Chateaubriand, from Gregory Nazianzen and others, 
even describes the attitude of our Saviour during his ascension: from 
Adrichomius he derives the particular point of the compass to which the 
Messiah’s faec was turned, as he rose. See “ Travels in Greece, Pales¬ 
tine,” &c. p,49. London, 1 SI I- 

(838) These are the words: “ Mons. Oliyeti, ubi videntibus discipulis, 

9 d ccelos ascendit Dominus, suorum pedum vestigia in sternam relinqucns 
meinoriam.” 1 

(839) Matt. xxvi.. Mark xiv. Luke xxii., John viii. It is mentioned 
by St. Jerora. [Vid Hieron. in Loc. Heb. Lit. G.] Adrichomius dis¬ 
tinguishes “ Gethscmani, villa ad radices Montis Oliveti,” from the 
“ Hortus Olivetialthough they are both contiguous, “Hortus erat in 
Monte Oliveti non longe a Geth'seraani rupi cuidam concavae adhaerens 
— i -Ubi aetate Hieronymi desuper Ecclesia erat aedifieata, quae adhuc 
ostenditur.” Adrichomii Theat Terr. Sanct p. 170. Colon. 1628. See 
alst Brocard. Miner. 6. Breidenbach. 14. Jul. Sol,, tom. IX. cap. 2. 
£Jc. &c. 

(840) Upon the subject of this garden,' Doubdan offers a genuine spe¬ 
cimen of Monkish writing. “ Ce'st la ou croissent ies lys de 1’innocence 
entre les espiues de ia douleur, le cypres odoriferent de la devotion, et la 
mirrhe de la componction, les pommes d'or d’un sensible amour de 
Dieu,” etc.'&c. Yoy. tie la T. S. p. 287- Pur. 1657, 

(841) Joseph, de Bell. Jud. lib. vii. c. 15. Colon. 1691: • 

(842) See de Chateaubriand’s Travels, vol. II. p. 39. Lend. 1811. 

(843) It is highly probable that the supposed varieties of Olka Eu» 
no pa e a, at present enumerated in the species plantarum, include sever¬ 
al distinct species. 

(844) “Quia enim dubitet Montera Oliviferura ilium esse qui nunc 
iilo nomine dicitur ? Et si quis dubitet, omnia loca adsita et valles et 
fontes et rivi abunde ostendeot nulli alii monti praeter hunc ea convcnire 
quae de Monte Olivifero veteres tradiderunt.” Reland. Palaest Ulust. 
lib. i. c. 4. tom-1. p. 22. Traj. Bat. 1714. 

(845) 2 Samuel, xv. 30. Generally referred to the year 1023 B. C. 

(846) The Book of Zechariah has reference to a much later period , 
the following prophecy being generally ascribed to the year 587, B. C. 
** And his feet shall stand in that day upon "the Mount of Olives, 
which is before Jerusalem upon the east and the Mount of Olives, shall 
cleave, iu the midst thereof, toward the east and toward the west.” 
Zechariah, xiv. 4 

(847) On the disputed authenticity of the tradition concerning this 
sepulehre, Butler rests an opinion, that the Virgin ended hep earthly 
eareerat Jerusalem, “ Tillemont,” says he, “ and some others, conjee- 
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(urc, that aho died «t Ephesus; but some think, rather at Jerusalem ; 
where, in later ages, mention ii made of her sepulchre, cut in a rock at 
GetlisemanL’’ Butler’s Ijivet of the Saints, vol. VIII. p. 178. Edinb . 
1799. 

(848) “ Sanctorum locorum sedulua frequentator sanctua Arculfus 
Sanctae Mariae eccleaiam in valle Josaphat frequentabat: cujia dupliciter 
fabricatae inferior para sub lapideo tabulato mirabili rotunda structura est 
fabricata : in cujua orien tali parte altariura habetur; ad dexter am vero 
ejus partem, sanctae Mariae ineet saxeum cavum aeptllehrum, in quo, 
aliquando sepulta pausavit.” Adamnan De. hoc- Sand, apttd MabiUon. 
Ada Sandor. Ord. Benedict. Sac. 3. Bart 2. p. S07. L. Bar. 1672, 

(849) Beda, ex eo, De Loc. Sanct. p. 502. 

(850) See Doubdan, [Voy. de la T. S. p. 121. Barit, 1657.] Also 
Quaresmius, who cites the passage, \Elucid. T. S. tom. II. p. 246, 
Antv. 1639.] and candidly states the arguments “ contra veritatem Se- 
pulchri which he is unable, although he endeavours, to refute. 

(851) “ Et in ilia voile est Ecclesia Sanctae Jtyfariaej et in Ecclesia 

est tepulchrum ejus.-Et ibi orans adscendit in JUontem Oliveti, qui 

est ibi jnxta vallem in orientali plaga.” Vita S. WilHbaldi apud Mabil- 
Ion. Ada Sandor. Ord. Benedict. Sac. 3. Bart 8. p. 376. L. Bar. 
1672. 

(852) Orat. in Dormit. B. M. Butler's “ Lives of the Saints,” vol.- 
VIU- p. 179. Note (a.) 

(853) See “ Pococke’s Description of the East," vol. II. Part 1. p. 
22. London, 1745. 

(854) The Plate engraved For Doubdan’s Work, [facing p. 120 of his 
* Voyage de la Terre Sainte,' published at Paris in 1657,] affords a very- 
accurate representation of the situation of the ancient sepulchres along 
the eastern side of the Valley of Jehosapfaat, at the foot of the Mount of 
Olives, facing Jerusalem. 

(855) ** He went forth with his Disciples over the brook Kedron, 
where was a garden, into which he entered, and his Disciples. And Ju¬ 
das also, which betrayed him, knew the place, for Jesus oft-times resort¬ 
ed thither with his Disciples.” John vviii. I, 2. 

(856) The engravings in Pooocke’s Second volume of his ‘Descrip¬ 
tion of the East,’ London, 1745, may be considered as affording the 
roost faithful delineation of theBe monuments; but they are by "ho means 
adequate to the effect produced by the originals. 

(857) Monsieur De Chateaubriand, considering these monuments as 
designed by Jews, who had adopted something of the Grecian model, is 
particularly happy in describing the singular taste which resulted from 
the alliance. “But,” [TYaue/s, vol. II. p 102. London, 1811.] “in 
naturalizing at Jerusalem the architecture of Corinth and Athens, the' 
Jews intermixed with it the forms of their peculiar style. The tombs in 
the Valley of Jeliosaphat display a manifest alliance of the Egyptian and 
Grecian taste- From this alliance resulted a heterogeneous kind of 
monuments, forming as it soere, the link between the Pyramids and the 
Parthenon• " 'This observation is not less remarkable for its truth than 
for the judicious taste which it displays. 

(8J8) J'he ornaments of this sepulchre, [Absalom’s,'] consist of twen- 
fy-forfr semi-columns of the Boric order, not fluted, six on each front of 

1 2 
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tfk monument.” Chateaubriand's Travek, volume-ll.p. 160. London, 
1811. 

{859) See Pococke's Description af the East, volume IT. London, 
1745. Pocoeke described the columns as of the Ionic order, and so de¬ 
signed them. According to Notes in the Author’s Journal, they are .Do¬ 
ric ; arid they are so described hy Mons. De Chateaubriand. See Trar 
vils in Greece, Palest. &e. p. 100. London, 1811. 

(860) Monsieur De Chateaubriand places them among the Greek 
and Roman monuments of Pagan times, ( See Travels, volume II. p. 95.1 
erected by the Jews. If I were required,’’ says he, £ Ibid. page lOt.J 

to fix precisely the age in which these Mausoleums were erected, ,1 
should place it about the time of the alliance between the Jews and the 
Xaeedssmonians, under the first Maccabees.” 

(861) Antiq. lib. vii. cap. 9. Colon . 1691. 

(869 ) “ Now Absalom, in his life time, had taken and reared up for 
himself a Pillar, which is in the-King’s Dale; for he said, I hare no son 
to keep up my name in remembrance: and he called the pillar after his 
own name, and it is called unto this day, Absalom’s Place.” 2 Samuil 
sviii. 18. 

(863) “ Opus vere ringulare, magna industria, admirabile' visu, dig- 
nuriiquc Regiis sepulchris. Netpie yero eredideritn huio, simile, aut 
vetustius teto orbe terrarum reperiri posse.’’ Joannes Zuallardus, apud 
J. I! Villalpandum. Vid. Quaresm. Elttcid. T..S. Ub. yi. c, 8. Jintverp, 
1639. 

(864) This is engraved in Le Bruyn'a Travels. 

(865) Description of the East, volume II. page 20. London, -1745. See 
the Plan of those Sepulchres, beautifully engraved in the fifth plate Of 
that volume.' 

(866) See Travels in Greece, Falsest. &c. volume U. page 106. 
London, 1811. 

(867) Joseph. Antiq. lib. xx. cr 2. Colon. 1691. 

(868) Tt?s ye Toi'EXissitvt o eu lyypottibf iorolqtrufo 

(itetu/y, eia-crt *1* c-r 7,X*t AixQoctiif is afpoxortton it /environ 
was sos AtXixf too i's 'Ailxficsosy ilsovf Horn /3«roAfvr*i 
iXeyere, 41 Ceterum Helenae illius cujua mentio fit a Josepho, illus- 
tres etiamnum extant eippi in suburbiis Hierosolymorum, quae routalo 
nomine nunc .Elia appellatur: eamque Adiabenorum regiriam fuisse 
•perbibent.” Eusebii Hist. Eccl. Ub. ii. e. 12. p. 50. Paris, 1659. 

(869) The Reader is requested to examine the observations con¬ 
cerning sepulchral pillars, pp. 1, 3, 10. of the Author’s account of the 
Greek Marbles at Cambridge; to which he is now able to add the fol¬ 
lowing remarks from. Valerius. “ In hoc Eusebii loco mixes sunt co- 
Jumptte, seu cippi sepulchraks in quibus humatorum nomina perscribe- 
hantur. De his scholiastes Aristophariis in Equitibus et in Avibtts. 
Earnm usus etiam apud Romanos. Nam Bio, in lib. 67. de fnnebri eena, 
ait ersMs refcuf'S ix*mp cr<pa» srafiinwi, to to m/sa. norm 'c/woas. Idem 
in lib. 69. de equi Borysthenis sepulchre eaudem vccem usurpat la ve- 
teribus glossis oniwi cippus redditur. Cicero in libro 2. de legibus oo- 
lumnas dixit, ubi agit de sepnlehris. Clemens Alexandrinus in libro 6. 
Stromat. scribit Hipparehum Pythagoreum eo quod arcana magistri 
evulgasset, e collegio ejeettun fyitse, et cippujn' qi positui# fuisse tan- 
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quam mortuo, Kniff'nrXwiT cutup ytmbtt, OIA NEKPflI.’> Valtm JiHtfft. 
in lib. ii. Hist. Eccl. Euteb.p. 32. Ibid. 

(WOJ Ubi supra. 

(871) Hieronymus in Oratione de Obitu Paulae. 

(873) Pausan. in Aroadicis. Vid. cap. xvi. p. 633. Ed. Xyland. Lips. 

ms. . . 

(873) Vid. Johann. Baptirt. Villalpand. tom. III. Apparatus lib. iii. 
cap: 1. et in sun, Anliquae Jerusalem Iiescriplione. ' 

(874) Josephus lie Bell. Jud. lib. vi. c. 6. Colon. 161)1. 

(875) ‘O is rare ixtiptis err a, nett rx rtf 

xithQa ori/i-pxs elf 'ltperehtpix (Aspen srperira^ct I* r«7{ 
xvpxfitnt, *t i piirnp xxTta-xtvaxtt rpt't res xptifies rpUe 
rr xiix r?s t»> 'ltperet.-jfs.nii srAotaj xort%tiras. “ Mono- 
bazus autem ossa ejus et fratris sui misit Hierosoiyma, condenda in ex- 
tructis ab ipsa pyramidibus ti'ibus numcro, tertio ab urbe Hierosolymi* 
tana stadio dissitis.” Joseph. Antiq. lib. xx. e. 2. p. 689. Colon. 1691. 

(876) See Poeocke, “ Description of the Eastf 1 vol. II. p. 20. 
London, 1745. 

•(877* Tw rpiru it »s Apx* o 'lororixef orupyef, o(tt piixpt 
rtt /bopfih xXifixros xxrxrttses tori r*» iritpiset orvpyev, iotttrx 
xxOixes xsrixpb ri( Ehtstf fitsifitixo- 'Aiixfliisi fixntifis ctbrn, 
fcetnxiai flirts? ««/ itx rirtsKxtttt fiariMxut fipxvsifityet 
ixXfxorrtre fits yuualta oroyqi xarx re rtt r sxQtat orperxyc- 
‘fUtiputten piti/ix. “ Tertio autem muro iuitium dabat turris Hippi¬ 
es, unde versus Borealem traetsm sese extendens ad turrim usque 
Fiephinam, deinde protendens sese ex adverso moiiumenti Helenae, 
quae AUiabenorura regina erat et Izatae regis ( mater, et per speluncas 
regias in longum ductus flectebatur qnidem in angulari turri prope monu- 
roentum Fullonis dictum.” Josephi do Dell. Jud. lib. v- cap. 4. tom. II. 
p. 328. Ed Havercampi, 1726. 

(878) Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, page 77. Oxford, 1721. 

(879) Ibid, page 78. 

(880) See Chapter VIII. 

(881) '£/fbpxieli ii 'EAtsm ytiixtxef ixi%o>pixs trris 

Is orehtl Xetofien sis it iixtpof jcmte/3 x\t* a 'Far fix)ess fiartXeu? 
fitfinx,xvnTxi it is rep rxQiu riis (ipxt ofieius orxsrx traxs rtu 
rxtpu Ai0i »**, fin orpirtpes irxteiyerBai or pis Sis ipitpxt rc ait 
xui Upas to irroj iocmyxyop ris teirtls’ Ten it a ere fie on ra 
pieXxsifixret, i*»tx,(eirx xat «ii <r*Au irirg»Ir» rvttxhtir(n 
ii ehiym. rurot pits ii arts- ret ii xtt.es %pit*s xtti^xi 
orttpA/itsei, «>«<(«< fit • tux. its, xxrxj-in ii x&rit or pert pet 
filxRepinet. “ Et apud Uebrteos in Solyraorum urbe, quam Roma- 
riorum Imperator funditus excidit. Helen* indigence mulieris sepulcbrunt 
miri operie est, iu eo enim ostium fabiicatum est e marmore, uti ceterae 
sepulchri partes, id anni stalo die, atque hora, occulto machiuae cujus- 
dam rnotu aperitur i neque ita mnlto post occluditur, quod si alio tem¬ 
pore aperire conatua fueria, eflringas facilius, quam uila vi recluda^’’ 
Dauttm. in Arcad, sop. xvi. page 633. edit. JCulipii. Lips. 1696. 
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(882) Josephus, lib. xvi, Antiq. c. 11. Colon. 1691. 

(8*3) Ibid. , 

(884) “ Quod si apud priscpB, sepulchrura dirutum fuisse, l es fuit 
habita mali ominis, ut testator -Livius, ct Alexander conciso sermon e re- 
tuliti HarmihaH, inquit, cum ex Italia African petcret, septilchrum 
diruptum auopieium ferale.” • Quaresm- Elucid. T. S, lib. iv. chapter 8. 
Antv. 1639. 

(885) A. D.' 637. 

(886) . ‘Ev to o &p%etitg iantisi m irtpiutvti.8 vctis intitti r« 
S#AeAt»yrsj Seapuptttof. And again, in another part of the 
same chapter, ‘'Eis r« »«£ *Vr« mptxohioo potytt 
XtioTTaTet to w*Aert«», <£« otysut, Ta pocytt^y seta 

Phocte descript. T.S. cap. 14. Colon. 1653. 

(887) Alferganes, Alfragan, or Alfergani, flourished about the 
year 809, of our aera. Golius , Professor of Mathematics at Leyden, 
published the third and best translation of his writings, in 1669. See 
JLalande’s Astronomy, tom. i. p. 122. Paris, 1792. 

(888) “ Totum antiqui sacri fundum.” , . 

(889) 'EtTOf KXt tx.T0f, •xotulXott fixpycdpstg, JWt) 4 / »4 , '‘ r <> 
eynxMinipcestf. “ Intus exteriusque variis marmoribus. et tessellato 
opere condeooratum.” Phocte Rescript. T. S. cap. 14. Colon. 1656. 

(890) A monk at the Convent of St Saba, near the Dead Sea, began 
to reveal to Mons. De Chateaubriand “ the secrets of the Court of Rut. 
sia.'’ See Travels, volume I. pp. 405, 406 London, 1811. 

(191) This Certificate entitles persons of the Greek Church to the 
title of JIadgi. 

(892) Sandys saw this in Grand Cairo. “ There are in this city, and 
have beene of long, a sqrt of people that do get their livings by shewing 
of feates with birds and beasts, exceeding therein all such as have bin fa¬ 
mous amongst us.——1 have seen them make both dogs and goats to 
set their fliure feet on a little turned pillar of- wood, about a foot high, 
and no broader at the end than the palm of a hand : climing from one to 
two set on the top of one another; and so to the third and fourth; and 
there turne about as often as their masters would bid them.* ,< ‘ Sandys’ 
Travels, page 126. London, 1637. 

(893) “On the,cliffs above hung a few goats; one of-them danced, 
and scratched an ear with its hind foot, in a place where I would not have 
stood stock-still— 

For all beneath the Moon.” 

See “ Grafs Letter to Wharton,” page 375. Memoirs by Mason, 
London, 1775. 

(894) It is pleasing to confirm, by actual observation, the strong in-, 
ternal evidences of the genuineness of Sandy*' narrative. These were 
his remarks upon the same spot. “ From this ridge of hills, the Dead 
Sea doth appeare as if neere at hand : but not so found by the travellers 
for that those high declining mountaines are not to he directly descend* 
eM.” Sandys 1 Travels, page 176. London, 1637. 

(895) “ About midnight, Ibeard a noise upon the lake. The Betlile- 
hemites told me, that it proceeded from legions of small fish, which come 
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awl leap about upon the shore.’’ He Chateaubriand?» Trawl*, volume 
I. page K 11. London, 1*11. 

(896) See Maundrell’s Journey, page 84. Oxford, 1721. There were 
many lakes where the same fable was related of bird* falling dead in fly¬ 
ing over them ,• A lake of this nature was called Jlvernus, i. e. Aornus, 
•without bird*. Reland refutes the fable, as applied to the Lake Asphal- 
tites. “ Quod vero quidam ecribunt avea supra locum kune volantea ne- 
cari, nunc qtudem certe experientix repugnat.” Falsest, Hlust. lib. i. cap. 
38. Uir. 1714. 

(89ft) See 'Maundrell, Hasselquist, &c. 

(898) It is the fruit of the Salanum Jtfeloigena. Hasselquist found 
it in abundance near the Dead Sea. When the fruit is Attacked by an 
insect ( Tenthredo ,) the insideturosto dust; the skin only remaining en¬ 
tire, and of a beautiful colour. See Hasselquist's Travela, page 288. 
London. 1766. 

(899* He Chateaubriand’e Travela, volume I. page 416. London, 
1811. This author gives (Ibid, page 412.) the analysis of its paters, 
being the result of an experiment made in London, upon a bottle of it, 
brought "home by Mr. Gordon. Its specific gravity is 1,311. Itisper- 
feetly transparent, and contains the following substances, in the under¬ 
mentioned proportions: 

Muriat of Lime ------ 3,920 

Magnesia- --------- 10,246 

Soda -.10,360 

Sulphat of lime ----- - ,054 ^ 

24,580 in 100 

. (800) “ The pestilential vapours said to issue from its )>osom are re, 
duced to a strong smell of sea-water, &tc.” He Chateaubriand 1 > Tra¬ 
vel*, volume %. page 416. London, 1811. 

(901) Ibid, page 417, 

(902) “ A dismal sound proceeded from this lake of death, Kke the 
styled clamours of the people ertgulphed in its waters ///” Ibid. p. 413. 

(993) Ibid, page 407. 

S 904) Ibid, page 416. 

905) The present state of Europe has driven many travellers to¬ 
wards this part of Asia, gifted with every endowment requisite for the 
undertaking. Those who shall first make us acquainted with the natu¬ 
ral history and productions of this extraordinary and unfrequented region, 
will be amply rewarded for their enterprise. Such travellers will of 
course have learned to deride the idle rumours circulated concerning the 
country. Even the danger to be apprehended from the Arabs, may, 
with proper precaution, be avoided. While this is writing, labourers are 
in the vineyard, and the harvest is begun. A Seetien and a Burck- 
Harpt have explored the country*, and they will not return without 
due proofs of their industry. But let us also hope that some of our own 
countrymen, from the number of those now travelling in the East, will 
contribute their portion towards the illustration of regions so little known 
to the geographer and the philosopher. 

(906) Falsest. Hlust. lib. ii. cap. 38. tom. X. page 238. Traj. Bah 
1714- 


See Pl>. 489. 493, IB3, S83. 
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“(907) “ Mare mortuum, in quo nihil poterat ease vitale, et mare 
amarissiraum, quod Graeei upam id est, Stagnum bitumiuis, 

vocabt.” Ilieron. in Comm, ad Ezek. xlvii. 

.(908) - “ Credo itaque confudisse quosdam veterura hunc lacum \s- 
phaltitem cum alio lacu ejusdem norainis circa Babyl^nera, et uni tribn- 
isse quod alter! tribuendum fueral.” Palest. Blusi. tom. I. page 244. 

(969) Viti'uv. lib. viii. cap. 3. Amst. If)49 

(910) Plin. lib. xxxv. cap. 15. tom. 111. pp. 459, 460. X. Bat. 1635. 

(911) Athen, lib, ii. cap. 5. L. Bat. 1612. 

.(912) Xiphilin. in Epitome Dionis, page 352. , • 

(919) “ Ita quod de facu Asphaltite Babylonijie fama ferefiatur, de 
hoc lacu Asphaltite Judaeae narrarunt, et duos hoa lacus confaderunt." 
Jteland Pal III lib. i. tom. I. chapter 38. page 245. Traj.JBat. 1714, 

(914) Dioscorides de Be Medica, lib. i. cap. 99. Franco/. )598. 

(9 1 5) n»AA«l S'e *«/ orapetS'o^at otrat iea/xitTUt xo^cc rnt 

B*j3 vXtttlat ‘X x* ,8-T * xai To eexitoi res ft nth?• 

•ytttu/xittx artpdXTx, x. r. X. “ Malta sane. Babylonia csntinct 
Spectatu digna et admiranda sed inter htec non minimum admit ationis 
mereter bituminis copill ilia exsudantis, &c. Diodor. Sic. Jib. ii. cap. 
12. Amst. 1746- 

(916) “ Appellator autem mare mortuum, quia nihilin quo anima 
eat lbi invenitur, nec piscis, nec reptile, nec aliud quidpiam- quod in reli- 
quis aquis • gcnerari solet.” Vid. Peat. Georg. Arab, in Bel. Pal. 
Must. Kb. i. cap 38. tom. I. page 249, &c. 

(917) El J'-tgrlt, Jrirtp mvUsXeySrl rive(, et JlttXxie-Tityfi , 
Telecom Xlfivi), ilf it sat rtf if* j8«AAp trvtS'i'ra.t atOfnitret $ 
vro^oyiot ssrisr Xi7t, xeei a xotTecSuvePrat xutu ra vt'a t*(, ftxp 
ropiot Set tie Ttif eiftifteioit. “ Si autem, uti quidam narrant, in 
Paleestina ejusntodi lacus sit, in qvem si quit hominem aut jumentum #■ 
gatum injecerit, supernatet nec mergatur, id ea qute diximus confirma• 
bit.” Aristot. lift. ii- cap. 3. Meteorologicorum, Paris, 1629. 

(918) Pah Illust. tom. I. page 244. Tray Bat. 1714; 

(919) Mauixjrell’s Journ. from Alep, to Jerus. page 84. Oxf. 1721. 

(920) Ibid. 

(921) Vid. Diod Sic. Ub. xix. Amst. 1746. Beckoning the stadium 
as being equal to our furlong. 

(922) . ''Em If Trx? “bn rrufjoreXti, "re \Boxe-a/ax faw. Circumquaque 
tnagna bahami copia est .” Jul. African, de. Lacu Asphalt. Vid. Bel- 
Pal. III. lib. i. chapter 38. 

S Pausanias, lib. v. cap, 7. lips. 1696. 

Bernard the Monk, who visited Bethlehem in the year 870, 
speaks of a monastery in this place, which he describes as a mile distant 
from the town. We saw nothing of the monastery Eluded to by him ; 
neither does the place here mentioned agree with his distance. “ Mili- 
ario denique uno a Bethleem est monasterium sanctorum Pastorum, qui- 
bus Angeius Domini apparuit in natjvitate Domini.’’ Vid Itinerarium 
Bernardi Monachi, apud Mabillon. Act. Sanct. Ord. Benedict. Saecul. S. 
Pars ii. p. 525. Lot. Paris, 1672. Doubdan saw the ruins of a churob, 
built fie says by Helena, mother’of Constantine, (Fey- de la T. S. p. 167. 
Paris, 1657,] but his description of their situation answers to "the place 
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where we halted. “ C'eit une petite campigne pleine et unie au fond da 
vailon——une terrd labourable- ferme d’une petite mar,” &e. &c. 

(925) See the view of Bethlehem, and of the Convent covering the 
Cave of the Nativity, taken from a drawing made by the author, upon the 
spot, during the interval in which the party halted in the valley. It will he 
found as accur ate as the limited circumstances of time and talent would ad¬ 
mit The rocks are all of grey limestone ; the descent from the Convent 
being of that rugged and atony nature which is so common over all Judsea. 

(926) Palaest. Illust. tom. II. p. G42. Utrecht, 1714. 

(927) Tilt ti t»v h tv tunjj'i xaptrn, » pixft mwa; 

BtShtip iaruyti, TTttitov; ‘UpTO.ypxt a.7nyvcv; tixcJ;. “ Castria vero hosti- 
um in ea valle positis quae usque ad Bethleem urbem pertingit, viginti, 
stadiis ab Hierosotymis distantem.” Joseph! Antiq. Judi lib. vii. cap. IB. 
tom- II p- 402. Edit- Havercampi, Batav■ 1726. 

(928) Hieronym. in lib. de Locis Hebraicis. 

(929) ' ‘H bAxA/u vihK amytt lie myott triuat ami pPM it;. " Crbs ve¬ 
ro Bethleem a sancta civitate sex fere mille passibus diltat-” Phocae 
Descript T. S. apud Leo. AUat. in tvpp. -Colon. 1653. 

(930) .Bed error hie non eat Josephi, verum ex verbis ejua male in- 
tellectis natua. Inspice verba Graeca. Illud hmpvmi refertur ad vihuvi 
BsGmia, sic ut sensus sit urbem Bethleem distare 20 stadiis ab urbe Hiero- 
solymitana. Sed refer illud ad vocem trctftpfi ojife, et boatilem exercitum : 
atque ita Josephua acripsit castra iniroicorum, quae erant in valle se ex. 
tendente usque ad urbem Bethleem, abfuisse Hierosolymis 20 stadias 
non ipaam urbem Bethleem Hierosolymis abfuisse 20 stadiorum interval- 
lum. Peccant itaque veriaiones quae Joaephum ita loquentera iuducuat” 
Reland. Pal. Illust. lib* ii. c. 9. 

(931) BSamxxiii. 15, 

(932) Ibid. ver. 13: 

(835) Ibid, ver 8, 9, 11- 

(934) “ And the garrieon of the Philistines was then in Beth-lehem,” 
Ilyjjd. ver. 14. 

(935) Vid. Joseph. Antiq. lib. vii. c. 12. tom. I. p..402- ed. praeced. 

(936) Vid. Joseph. Antiq. lib. vii. c,,12. tom. I. p. 401. Without at¬ 
tempting to reconcile Jldino with Jeeeaem, it may be observed that Sebat 
was probably Sernas / the ancient Greek b and m being, in MS. scarcely 
distinguishable from each other. 

(937) ‘at rat n«A«/<rri»a{ xttTtpxActylnttt a tirir r« dpctaot 

xn) tnt siif'iivleei, tipiptijcat, xai ptiiit it TtXfiirpi, 

,, T ; « Adeo ut Palsestini, eorum audacia animique fortitudine at- 
toniti, quieverint, nihilque in upsos ausi fuerint, See.” Ibid. p. 402. 

(938) “ Now King David was old and stricken in years.’’ 1 Kings 
i. 1. 

(939) That Is to say, which waa the price of ileodL—“ Is not this the 
blood of the men that went in jeopardy of their Uves ?” (2 Sam. xxiii. 17.) 
It waB contrary to the Jewish law tq use any thing which might be consid¬ 
ered at the price fif blood. Thus it is recorded by S’t. Matthew, (xxvii. 6. ) 
<• And -the chief priests took the silver pieces, and said, It is not lawful for 
to put them into the treasury, because it is the price of blood.” 

(940) "Ecxtirt i'i «tr* xiru 7$ €>iv. xct'i x-tp't rnt rarvptxt 

rSi, xtepHi. xiru. “ Ben autem inde Hbavit , e»- 
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que pro virorumincolumitategratia* egit .” Joseph. Antia. lib. vii. c. IS. 
tom I. p. 402. 1726- 

(941) “ Bethlehem in dorso sita est angusto, ex omni parte vallihus 
circumdato. Ab Occidents in Orientem miUe passibus louga, humili sine 
turribus muro ; in cujns orientali angulo qaasi quoddam nuturale semian¬ 
trum est,” &e. JBeda in libro de Locia Sanctis t cap. viii. 

(942) This appears by the context, [2 Sutnuel xxiii. 14. 16.] “ And 
the garrison of the Philistines was then in Beth-lehem————And the 
three mighty men brake through the host of the Philistines , sCnd drew 
•water out of the Well of Beth-lehem, that was by the gate &c. ' 

(943) Elucidatio Terre Sancte, tome II. page 614. Antwerp, 1639- 

(944) “ Bethlem nunc nostrem, et augustissimum orbis locum de quo 

Psatmista canit [Psalms 84. 12 ] Veritas de terra orta est , lucus inumbra- 
bat Tbamus, id est, Adonidis : et in specu ubi quondam Christus parvulus 
vagiit, Yeneris Amasius plangebatUI:. ,, Hieronymus Epist. ad Paulin . 
p. 564. i 

(945) t( Quae civitas non tarn situ grandis, sicuti nobis Arculfus retu- 

lit, qui earn frequentavit, quam fama prsedicabilis per unwersarum gen¬ 
tium ecclesiam diffamata, in dorso [wionfiff] sita eBt angusto undique ex 
omi’.i parte vallibus circumdato. Quod utique terrae dorsum ab occiden- 
tali plaga in orientalem partem quasi mille passibus porrigitur. In cujus 
campestri planide superiore humilis sine turribus murus in circuita per 
ejusdem montieuli extremitatis supercilium constructus valliculis hinc et 
inde circumjacentibus super eminet: mediaque intercapedine intra muros 
per longiorum tramitem habitacula civium sternunter** Jidamnani de 
Loc . Sanct. lib. ii c. 1.' Vide Mabillon. Acta. Ord. Jiencd. Site. 3. L. 
Par. 1682. * 

(946) See Travels in Greece, Egypt, and Palaeatine, vol I. p. 
392. London, 1811. 

(947) “ Saincte Paule fit bastir ce Monastere pour lies Rcligieux, ou 
le grand sainct Jerosme demeura pkisieurs annees, inais il fut mine par 
lea infideles l’an 1263.” ( Doubdan Voyage de la Terre Sancte,page 16?. 
Paris, 1657.] Paula was a Roman matron, one of the first women 
who, with Marcella, Sophronia, Principia, professed a monastic 
life at Rome. Marcella had been instigated by Athanasius; but the 
others were instructed by Jerom. Paula and Melania accompanied 
him to the Holy Land : the former of these erected four monasteries, 
three for women, and one for men, where Jerom lived for many years, as 
he testifies in his Epitaph of Paula. 

(948) Elucid.T. S. lib. vi. page 614 ad page 695. tom. 11. 

(949) St. Jerom passed a great part of his life in this retirement. 
Erasmus says of him, “Quia docet apertius ? quis delectat urbanius ? quis 
movet efficacius ? quis laudat candidius 1 quis suadet gravius! quis horta- 
tur ardeutius!” 

(950) He died at the age of 91, in the beginning of the fifth ceutury, 

A.D. 422. 

(951) Vide Quafesmius, tome II. page 676, et seq. 

(952) It is worthy of being remarked, that there exists rarely an in- 
stance among the popular minor superstitions of the Greek and Roman 
Church, but its origin may be found in more remote antiquity. Even this 
practice of marking the skin is ugticed by Virgil (\®nea<f lib. iv. v. 146.] 
and by, Pomponius Mela, Si. xxi. 
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i'J“ E»t qusedam via bcgia, quos ab ASlia contra meridianam pla- 
gam Chebron ducit, cui vise Bethlehem vicina sex miUibut distans ab Hjf- 
‘ rosolyma, ab orientali plaga adhseret. Sepulchrum vero Rachel in ea¬ 
stern vise extremitate ab occidental! parte, hocest in dextro latere habetor 
perger.tibus Chebron cohserens, vili operatione coilocatum, et nullam ha- 
bcns adornationem, lapidea circuaadatur pyramids’. v Adamnan. De Loc 
Scmcte apnd Mabillon Act. Qrd. Benedict. Sxc. 3. Par. 2 p. 5i2. L. 
Par. 1672. 

(954) Quaresmius gives the distance from St. Jerom, \_Eluc. T. S. 
tom. II. p. 4] making it equal to forty miles. His own knowledge of the 
rountry also adds weight to the high authority he has cited. But Phocas, 
alto a very accurate writer, describes the distance of Rama from Jerusa¬ 
lem as equal to thirty-seven miles. See Phoc, « User. Loc. Sancte apud, 
L. Allat. 'S-bufj. page 44, Cot 1653. If this’be true, Jaffa is forty-seven 
miles, at the least, from Jerusalem. 

(955) 1 Sam xvii. 2, 3. 

(956) “ Torrens vero ex quo David accepit quinque limpidissimos 
lapides, quibus dejecit et prostravit giganlem, proximus cst, et pertransi- 
lur prosequendo iter versus sanctam civitatem.” Quaresm. Ehtcid. T. 
S. lib. iv. tom.' II. p. 16. Antv. 1639. See also Adrichomius in Judah, 
■turn. 235. Brocard. Itin.f. Breidenbach eod. lAc. tic. 

(957) Travels in Greece, Palaest. &c. vol. I. p. 383. London, 1811. 

(958) “ I was told of the tribe between Rama and Jerusalem. The 
European Monks, who are now the only pilgrims that visit the Holy 
.Land, describe those Arabs as devils incarnate, and complain dolefully 
of their cruelty to the poor Christians. These lamentations, and the 
superstitious pity of good souls in Europe, procure large alms to the Con¬ 
vent ofFranciscans at Jerusalem.’’ jVielmhr's Travels in Arabia, vol. 
ll.p. 182. Edin. 1792. 

(959) The distance of Bethoor from Jerusalem also agrees with the 
account given by Josephus of Bethoron, ns it is stated by Reland, 
“ Quanto intervallo Beuflup* abfuerit Hierosolymis eolligitur ex lib. 2. ile 
Bell. cap. 2. ubi supellex Caesaris dicitur illic esse direpta, si conferas 
cum lib. 20. Antiquit. 4. ubi idem narrator ct id factum esse legitur cen 
tesimo ab urbe Hierosolymitana stadio »»ri tiio ts/MO-uu otn in via publica.” 
Palaest. lllust. tom. It. p. 084. Utretcht, 1714- 

(960) Relandc Palaest. lllust. tom. II. p. 633. 

(961) “ Rama et Bethoron ct reliquae urbus nobile a Saiomonr 
constructae parvi viculi demonstrantur,’’ JBcron in Commentario ad 
Sophoniam, cap. 1. 

(90S) Eusebius in Ouomast. Reland, ubi supra. 

(963) '£» Batfapas (1 Macc. vli, 39.) T it B ectittpSs (t 
Macc. ix. SO.) 'Aysefarif B xtbapSt (l Macc. iii. 16.) '£» 
KUTitStirt B xtiuptit sett r» oriSiu (Ibid.) * 

(964) 1 Chron. vil. 24. 

(965) Joshua x. 10. 

(966) N See Dr. Wells’s Hist. Geog. vol. I. p. 295. Oxf. 1801. 

(9S7) Joshuax.il. 

(968) Joseph, de Bell. lib. ii. e. 23. Colon. 1691. . 

(969) Reland. Pal. lllust. tom. II. p. 959. Utr. 1714. 

(970) Joseph, de Bell, e, 24.CWon. 1691. 

K 
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(971) “ Via a Kama usque ad Jerusalem cst trigiuta circiter mil 
liarium.” F.lucid. 7'. S. tom. II p 12. 

(972) *A?ro T?r Ayntv wbAsaw' trii uir .11 v, a ’A ppsabifx zrihis 

h S Xn/ttei ia o jKtyas ium wyfi^Jrr«c,}-sy*vwTiU. yuer' ixelvcv <»™ a«6’ rtipu 
f.lkUst tawa, * K:!I Trliiov ItaurrejuLA, irrtv » ‘Eyt/juttis trots f /MtylWt, xslAacc 
ij&rov xitjutvHj iv tVipatvtrrWMTi pAUts, st«c «S«i ytitjot dxotrt tuti riotrdptt « ti 
VaqKWAi* ^»(a eqw'winmu, *>u v*x rsuuryrs h return ipirat nt ayes ptryate 
(MprupK Tucpya. “ A sancta civitate Hierusalem, ad sex milliaria,' Armn 
them urhe conspicitur, in qua Samuel, magnus ille propheta, ortum ha 
buit. Inde post alia septera et amplius milliaria, Emmaus, urbs raagna, 
in media valle supereminenti dorso jaeet. Sic ad passaum fere viginti 
millia, Ratjipleie [haec est Jtamola, sic leg. Beland.] regia effuaditur: 
ct templam ingens in eadem sancti ’ magni martyris Georgil visitur.” 
Phocte Descript. Lac. Sanct. apud Lean. Allot. Stfjiqu Colon. 1653. 

' (973) “ It seems never to have been otherwise. There is not even 

a trace of any ancient paved way, so common even in the remotest pro¬ 
vinces of the Roman empire. “ Excepta planitie Rama,” lays Quares- 
ntius [Blue. T. S tom. II. p. 12.3 " <juae pulchra est, spatiosa et fecun- 
da, octo vel decern milliarium, tota residua difficilis satis, et fere semper 
per monies et coiles.” Yet it appears to be recorded, [l Kings v, 9.] 
that the stones and timber for building Solomon’s Temple were brought 
upon rafts, by sea, to the port of Jaffa, and thence carried by land to Je¬ 
rusalem. See also Quaresm. JEIuq. T. S tom. II. p S. .intv. 16 39. 

(974) Eusebius and Jerom affirm, that all the maritime district from 
Joppa to Ccesarea was called Sauqn j and also, that the country between 
Mount Thabor and the Lake of Tiberias, had the same name. Vid. 
Hieronyrh , de Loc. Hebraic. Lift. S. See also Doubdan Voy. de la T. 
S.p. 510- Paris, 1657. 

(975) This prophecy of Jeremiah, [xxxi. 15-3 applied by St. Mat¬ 
thew, [ii. 17.3 to the murder of the innocents by Herod, is not believed 
to refer to the place now mentioned, but to another Rama, noticed by 
Eusebius. “ Meminit Eusebius Ramae rnpi rm bittitti/u, de qua dictum sib 
[Matth. 2. 18. Jerem. 31. 11.3 Vox in Rama audita est. Sqd 
quum vicum aut urbem earn non appellet, nec aliquid addat,” tcc. [Reb 
Ralaest.tom.il. p. 964. Utrecht, 1714-3 Hama v, us a name common to 
many places in the Holy Land : and the learned Reader is requested to 
deteruiine, whether the modern village of Bethoor and the modern Reptia 
do not appear to be the places mentioned in the following passage cited 
in a former Note from St. Jerom : “ Rama et Bethoron et reliquae ur- 
bes nobiles a Salomone constructs? parvi viculi demonstrantur.” Rama 1 
was a village in the time of Jerom ; and the situation of Bethoor is dis¬ 
tinctly marked in the Apocrypha, with reference to the Plain of Kama : 
'B.vxurtt^uurtbaaHupttt^iut'tv rrtPat. - [1 JHaccab. iii. 16.24-3 

(976) Otherwise named Diospolis. Pt was also called Sb George, 
[See the Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela. 3 Pliny mentions it among 
the ten Toparchies of Judaea. [ Vid. lib. v. Hist. JVat. c. l4. tom. I. p. 
262. L- Bat. 1635,3 It was famous for a church dedicated to St. 
George, said by Boniface, {lib. ii. de Perermi Cultu Terr. Sanct.J to 
have been built by an English king. There was also a monastery of that 
name in Rama- 

(977) “ Haud proeul ab ea, \_Lydda, 3 Arimathiam viculum Joseph 
qui Duminum sepelivit.” Hieronymus in Epitaphio Paulae. 

(978) See also AJrichotolos, Theat. T. s. p. 29. Colon. 1628. 
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(979) Elucidat. Ten - . Sanet tom. II. p. 8. Antv. 1639. 

(980) Sec former Notes of this Chapter. 

(981) Its most ordinary appellations hare been, Rama, Ramola, and 
Ramula ; although Adrichomius, who believed it to have been Arima - 
thea, mentions the various modifications of Ramatha, Ramathae, Rama- 
thaim, and Arimatha, or . Trimathia, afterwards, says he, called Rama, 
and Ramula. Vid. Adrichom. Theat. Terr. Sanet. p. 29. Colon. 1628; 

(982) Palaest. Illust. tom. II p. 959. Utr. 1714. 

(983) A. D. 870. His Itinerary was published by Mabillon, in the 
“ Acta Sanctorum ordinis Benedict!,’’ printed at Paris in 1672. It follows 
Arculfe’s Itinerary as given by Adamnanus, abbot of Iona. These arc 
Bernard’s words: “ Deinde venerunt Alarixa; de Alarixa in Bamula, 
juxtaquam est Monasterium bead Georgii Martyris, ubi ipse requieseit.l’ 
Bernardus de Loci* Sanctis, ap Mabill, p. 524. 

(984) “ Abulhasen Persa in geographia sua MSta vocat Ramolam ca¬ 
put falxstime.” Rel. Pal, Illust. tom. II. p. g59. Utr. 1714. 

(985) Hit* i*u6t iceitasij&v to 'P 'tv <v xxi i yty*t.ept*pmt rtapryut fAt/jutp- 
t ip»*K. “ Postea tamen in Ramel transeunt, ubi magnus Martyr Georgius 
martyrium subiit.’’ Ann# Comment Alexkid. lib. xi. p. 328. Par. 1651. 

(986) See the long account given by Adamnanus, de Loc- Sanet. lib- 
:ii. c. 4. Apud Mabillon, Acta Ord. Benedict. Saec. 3. p. 520. Par. 
1672. Also Quaresm. tom. II. p. 9, Antr. 1639, &c. 

(987) Hospitantur enim Peregrini in eajdomo, quae Nicodemi Christ! 

occulti discipuli fuit, Haec domus in MOnastcriwux fuit i a , mmo. 

et monasterium, et Hospitium Peregrinorum est. Bonifapius, lib. ii. de 
Perenni Cultu Terrae Sanetae. 

(988) “ Abesse ab urbe Hierosolymitana iter unius diei.’* Rel. Pah 

mutt. tom. II. p. 960. Utr. 1714. 

(989) Phocae Rescript. Terr. Sanet. c. 29. p. 44. Colon. 1653. 

(990) Theatrum Terr. Sanet. p. 29. Colon. 1628. 

(991) “ Lyddam sive Diospolin intelligit, quae patria est S. Georgii 
non longe a Rsmola.” Rel. Pal. Illust. tom..II. p. 963. Utr. 1714. 

(j) 92 ) “ Cry—God for Harry ! England ! and St. George!” Hen. V. 
Act. 3. Scene 1. 

(893) Some years after, Captain Wright, who is now no more, waitdd 
upon the Author, at Ibbotson’s Hotel, in Vere Street, London, to give an 
account of what he jocosely termed his tcepticiam upon this subject; 
when these and the following particulars were related to him, and an ap- 
peal made to the testimony of Captain Culverhouse, Mr. Cripps, Mb. 
Loudon, and others who were with us in Jaffa, as to the fact. Captain 
Wright still maintained the charge ; and the Author, finding the testimony 
afforded by himself and his friends liable to give offence, reserved all he 
' had to say upon the subject until it should appear in its proper place, as 
connected with the history of his travels; always, however, urging the 
same statement, when appealed to for information. A few months after 
Captain Wright’s visit. Captain Culverhouse, who had been employed in 
a distant-part of the kingdom, recruiting for the Navy, came to London, 
and meeting the Author in public company at table, asked him, with a 
smile, what he thought of the reports circulated concerning the massa¬ 
cre, ic- at Jaffa. The Author answered by saying, that it had long been 
his intention to write to Captain Culverhouse upon the subject, and that 
it was very gratifying to him to find the purport of his letter so satisfaeto- 
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rily anticipated; Captain Culverliouse then, before the whole company 
present, expressed his astonishment at' the industrious propagation of a 
story whereof the inhabitants of Jaffa were ignorant, and of which he had 
never heard a syllable until his arrival in England. The Author knows 
notwhere this story originated ; nor is it of any consequence to the testi¬ 
mony he thinks it now a duty" to communicate. 

(994) “ Minus tutus est, et non nisi parva navigin admittit- Nec ctian^ 
Celebris est, quoniam propter portu3 incommoditatem haud mult* tn'er- 
ces illuc advehuhtur.’’ Quarssm. Elite. 7’. 5. tom. II p 5. Intv. 1659. 

(995) . ‘ “ Joppe Phoenicuni) antiqulor terrarum inundatione.” Inst. 
JVat. lib. v. c. 13. tom. I.p. £62. L. Mat. 1635. 

(996) Julius Solinus in Polyhistor. cap. 37. JVoriwb. 1777. The ribs 
were forty feet in length; and from the account given of the animal, if 
was probably a whale. Vjd. Jlbulensis in cup. lb. B.cod. quasi. 11. 
Quaresm. Eluc. T. S. tom. II. p. 5 ..intv, lt u. Strab. Geoff. Hb i. et 
xvi. Pompomus Mela, lib. \. cap • 11. be. Thus we have evidence of 
whales in this sea, without having recourse to the testimony of Sacred 
Scripture. Mr. Bryant, however, in his “ Observations upon some pas- 
sages'in Scripture, which the enemies of Religion have'thought most oh-’ 
noxious,1’ &c. 4to- pp. 243, £44, 245, is of the opposite opinion. But, if 
he be right with respect to the single whale in the Mediterranean, hjow 
name that, fish, from earliest times, to bare been an object of worship at 
Joppa, unless, as Pliny relates, Joppa had lieea founded before the De¬ 
luge. See p. 24. 

(997) “But Jonah rose up to flee unto Tarshish from the presence 
of the Lord, and went down to Joppa j and he found a ship going to 
Tarshish.” Jonah i. 3. 

(998) Acts ix. 40. 

(999) Adriehom. Theat. Terr. Sanet. p. 23. Colon. t628. 

(1000) Voyage de la Terre Saincte, p. 496. Paris, 1657. 

(1001) A. D. 1250. Vide Adriohom. Theat. T. S. ubi supra. 

(1002) We found near Jaffa four undeseribed plants, with several otherg. 

that were rare. The new species were as follow. 

I. A non-descript species of Plant ago, with flat linear curved leaves,, 
about tyro, or two and a half, inches long, bristly on both sides, and at 
the edges; the flower-stalks hoary; with flat pressed hairs, and riling, 
above the (eaves; the spikes cylindrical, a little curved, from one to 
two inches and a half long; the stamens longer than the blossom, but 
much shorter than the woolly style. This species seems to come near¬ 
est to the Plantaff 0 cylindrica Forskahl, which is unknown to us. 
We haVe called it Plant ago setosa. Plantago foliis Knearibut 
plants utrinque irtarginibutuple setoso-asperis ; scapis ptUs adpressis 

' cane^centibus foliis longioribus t calycibus nuclif margins taceris ; co¬ 
rolla taciniis ovato-triangularibue ; stylo pubecente longissimo. 

II. A very small non-descript prostrate jpecies of St. John’s Wort, Hy* 
pericum Linn,' with inversely ovate leaves and terminal flowers, 
and the teeth of the ealyx entire at the margin. The stems are from 
one to four or five inches long, the leaves hardly the fourth of an 
inch; the blossoms yellow, rather more than half an inch across- 
We have called it IItpekiccm tenellcw. Hypericum prostratum- 
glabrum ; Jloribus terminalibus trigynis subcorymbosis / calycis den. 
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tib’ut mtegerrima margine ghpidulosis ; cauHbutjSBformibus brevi- 
bus; foliis cuneato-obovatis, punctatis glabrie. 

III. A minute, Dearly stemless, umbelliferous plant, seldom rising to an 
inch in height, with simple linear leaves, a little hispesi at the edges ; 
the frolt hispid, as in Caucalis, but the flowers and the whole habit 
of the plant as in JBvpletirum; to which genus we have added it, by 
the name of Bcpleurum minimum ; and the more willingly, as 
two other Species, the Bupleurum scmicompositum of Linnaeus, and 
the Bupleurum procufltjpns of Desfontaines, have also seeds more or 
less hispid. Bupleurum subacaule, ramia quadrangulia brevissimis ; 
foliis sublinearibua margine aaperis ; involuccllo pentaphyllo umbettula 
•nix brevtore ; frvctu hispidiasimo. 

IV. A small downy annual species of Scabious; Scabtosa, Linn. 
about five inches in height; the leaves pinnatific, with their lobes dis¬ 
tant from each other; the heads of flowers upon long peduncles, with 
a five-leaved common calyx ; the flowers purple, unequally five-cleft, 
not radiating; the seeds with a downy plume of about fifteen rays. 
Not only the leaves, peduncles, and common calyx, but even the out¬ 
side of the flowers, are downy. We have called it Scabiosa diva- 
hicata. Scdbiosapubescena, annua ; corolluUs quinquejidia laciniis 
irucqualibuacalycia lacyniis septenis, inaqualibus, lanceolatis; co¬ 
rona obioleta, pappo plumose ; foliis pinnatifidia. 

(!993) Poc-ocke’s Observations upon the East, vol. n. p. 58. Lend. 
1745. 

(1004) See the account of it in Josephus- Be Antiq. Jud.Hb.xr. 
c. 13. [the buildings were all of marble;] lib. xvi. c. 9. Colon. 1691. 

(1005) Herod caused the Tower of Slrato to be completely covered 
with white marble, against the arrival of Augustus. 

(1006) In the 192d Olympiad. 

(1007) 'Josephus rates the expense of it at five hundred talents. 
(1008) “ Endem Caesarea, ab Herofle rege condila : nunc colonia pri¬ 

ms Flavia, a Vespasiano Imperatore deducts.” Ptinii Water. Natural. 
Hb. t. e. 1*. torn. I. p. 262. ‘L. Bat. 1635- 










